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CHAP. 

VI. 

Of  the  Bittern  or  Mire^drum, 

Those  who  have  walked  in  an  evening 
by  the  fedgy  fides  of  unfrequented  rivers, 
muft  remember  a variety  of  notes  from  different 
water  fowl ; the  loud  fcream-  of  the  wild  goofe, 
the  croaking  of  the  mallard,  the  whining  of  the 
lapwing,  and  the  tremulous  neighing  of  the  jack 
fnipe.  But  of  all  thofe  founds,  there  is  none  fo 
V OL,  VI,  B difmally 


2 An  History  of 

difmally  hollow  as  the  booming  of  the  Bittern. 
It  is  impo/fible  for  words  to  give  thofe  who  have 
not  heard  this  evening-call  an  adequate  idea  of 
its  folemnity.  It  is  like  the  interrupted  bellow- 
ing of  a bull,  but  hollower  and  louder,  and  is 
heard  at  a mile’s  diftance,  as  if  ifluing  from 
foine  formidable  being  that  refided  at  the  bottom 
of  the  waters. 

The  bird,  however,  that  produces  this  ter- 
rifying found  is  not  fo  big  as  an  heron,  with  a 
weaker.bill,  and  not  above  four  inches  long.  It 
differs  from  the  heron  chiefly  in  its  colour,  which 
is  in  general  of  a paleifh  yellow,  fpotted  and 
barred  with  black.  Its  wind-pipe  is  fitted  to 
produce  the  found  for  which  it  is  remarkable; 
the  lower  part  of  it  dividing  into  the  lungs  is 
fupplied  with  a thin  loofe  membrane,  that  can 
be  filled  with  a large  body  of  air,  and  exploded 
' at  pleafure..  Thefe  bellowing  explofions  are 
chiefly  heard  from  the  beginning  of  ipring  to  the 
end  of  autumn ; and,  however  awful  they  may 
feem  to  us.,  are  the  calls  to  courtfhip,  or  of  con- 
• niibial  felicity. 

I' torn  the  loudnefs  and  folemnity  of  the  note, 
many  have  been  led  to  fuppofe,  tliat  the  bird 
made  wfe  of  external  inffruments  to  produce  it, 
.and  that  fo  fmall  a body  could  never  eje«Sl:  fuch 
a quantity  of  tone-  The  common  people  are  of 
opinion,  that  it  thrufts  its  bill  Into  a reed  that 
ferves  as  a pipe  foi'  fwclling  the  note  above  its 
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natural  pitch ; while  others,  and  in  this  number 
we  find  Thomfon  the  poet,  imagine  that  the 
bittern  puts  its  head  under  water,  and  then  vio- 
lently blowing  produces  its  boomings.  The 
fadl  is,  that  the  bird  is  fufficiently  provided  by 
Nature  for  this  call ; and  it  is  often  heard  where 
there  are  neither  reeds  nor  waters  to  affift  its 
fonorous  invitations. 

It  hides  in  the  fedges  by  day,  and  begins  its 
call  in  the  evening,  booming  fix  or  eight  times, 
and  then  difeontinuing  for  ten  or  twenty  mi- 
nutes to  renew  the  fame  found.  This  is  a call 
it  never  gives  but  when  undifturbed  and  at  li- 
berty. When  its  retreats  among  the  fedges  arc 
invaded,  when  it  dreads  or  experts  the  approach 
of  an  enemy,  it  is  then  perfedtly  filent.  This 
call  it  has  never  been  heard  to  utter  wdien  taken 
or  brought  up  in  domeflic  captivity;  it  continues 
under  the  controul  of  man  a mute  forlorn  bird, 
equally  incapable  of  attachment  or  Inftruftion. 
But,  though  its  boomings  are  always  performed 
in  folitude,  it  has  a feream  which  is  generally 
heard  upon  the  feizing  its  prey,  and  which  is 
fometimes  extorted  by  fear. 

This  bird,  though  of  the  heron  kind,  is  yet 
neither  fo  deftructive  nor  fo  voracious.  It  is 
a retired,  timorous  animal,  concealing  itfelf  in 
the  midft  of  reeds,  and  marfhy  places,  and  liv- 
ing upon  frogs,  infe£ls,  and  vegetables ; and 
though  fo  nearly  refembling  the  heron  in  figure, 
'B  2 yet 
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yet  differing  much  in  manners  and  appetites. 
As  the  heron  builds  on  the  tops  of  the  higheft 
trees,  the  bittern  lays  its  neft  in  a fedgy  margin, 
or  amidft  a tuft  of  rufhes.  The  heron  builds 
with  flicks  and  wool ; the  bittern  compofes  its 
fimpler  habitation  of  fedges,  the  leaves  of  water- 
plants,  and  dry  rufhes.  The  heron  lays  four 
eggs ; the  bittern  generally  feven  or  eight,  of 
an  afli-green  colour.  The  heron  feeds  its 
young  for  many  days ; tlie  bittern  in  three  daj's 
leads  its  little  ones  to  their  food.  In  fhoiT,  the 
heron  is  lean  and  cadaverous,  fubfifling  chiefly 
upon  animal  food ; the  bittern  is  plump  and 
flefhy,  as  it  feeds  upon  vegetables  when-  more 
nourifhing  food  is  wanting.  • 

It  cannot  be,  therefore,  from  its  voracious 
appetites,  but  its  hollow  boom,  that  the  bittern 
is  held  in  fuch  deteflation  by  the  vulgar.  I re- 
member in  the  place  where  I was  a boy  with 
what  terror  this  bird’s  note  affedled  the  whole 
village;  they  confidered  it  as  the  prcfage  of 
fome  fad  event ; and  generally  found  or  made 
one  to  fucceed  it.  I do  not  fpeak  ludicroufly  ; 
but  if  any  perfon  in  the  neighbourhood  died, 
they  fuppofed  it  could  not  be  otherwife,  for  the 
night-raven  had  foretold  it  j but  if  nobody  hap- 
pened to  die,  the  death  of  a cow  or  a fheep  gave 
completion  to  the  prophecy. 

Whatever  terror  it  may  infpire  among  the 
fimple,  its  flefh  is  greatly  in  efleem  among  the 
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luxurious;  For  this  reafon,  it  is  as  eagorly 
Ibught  after  by  the  fowler  as  it  is  iliunncd  by  the 
pcafant ; and  us  it  is  a heavy-riling,  flow-winged 
bird,  it  does  not  often  efcape  him.  Indeed, 
it  feldom  rifes  but  when  almofl  trod  upon ; and' 
feems  to  feek  protedlion  rather  from  conceal- 
ment than  flight.  At  the  latter  end  of  autumn, 
however,  in  the  evening,  its  wonted  indolence 
appears  to  forfake  it.  It  is  then  feen  rifing  in  a 
fpiral  afeent  till  it  is  quite  loft  from  the  view, 
making  at  tlie  fame  time  a Angular  noife  very 
dilferent  from  its  former  boomings.  Thus  the 
fame  animal  is  often  fe.en  to  affuine  different  de- 
fires ; and  while  the  Latins  have  given  the  bit- 
tern the  name  of  tlie  ftar-reaching  bird  (or  the 
Jlellaris ) the  Greeks,  taking  its  charadter  from- 
its  more  conftant  habits,  have  given  it  the  title 
of  the  oxv®-,  or  die  lazy. 

*•, 

C H A P.  VIL 

Of  the  Spoonbill  or  Shoveler, 

AS  we  proceed  in  our  defeription  of  the 
crane  kind,,  birds  of  peculiar  forms  offer, 
not  entirely  like  the  crane,  and  yet  not  fo  far 
different  as  to  rank  more  properly,  with  any 
other  clafs.  Where  the  long  neck  and  ftilt- 
like  legs  of  the  crane  are  found,  they  make  too 
ftriking  a refemblance,  not  to  admit  fuch  birds 
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of  the  number ; and  though  the  bill  or  even 
the  toes  fhould  entirely  differ,  yet  the  outlines 
of  the  figure,  and  the  natural  habits  and  difpo- 
fitions  being  the  fame,  thefe  are  fufficient  to 
mark  their  place  in  the  general  groupe  of  na- 
ture. 

The  Spoonbill  is  one  of  thofe  birds  which 
differs  a good  deal  from  the  crane,  yet  approach- 
es this  clafs  more  than  any  other.  The  body 
is  more  bulky  for  its  height,  and  the  bill  is  very 
differently  formed  from  that  of  any  other  bir^ 
whatever.  Yet  ftill  it  is  a comparatively  tall 
bird ; it  feeds  among  waters  j its  toes  are  di- 
vided; and  it  feems  to  polfefs  tlie  natural  difpo- 
fitions  of  the  crane.  The  European  fpoonbill 
is  of  about  the  bulk  of  a crane;  but  as  the  one 
is  above  four  feet  high,  the  other  is  not  more 
than  three  feet  three  inches.  The  common 
colour  of  thofe  of  Europe  is  a dirty  white ; but 
thofe  of  America  are  of  a beautiful  rofe-colour, 
or  a deligh'tful  crimfon.  Beauty  of  plumage 
feems  to  be  the  prerogative  of  all  the  birds  of 
that  continent ; and  we  here  fee  the  mou  fplen- 
did  tints  befiowed  on  a •bird,  whofe  figure  is 
fufficient  to  deftroy  the  effefts  of  its  colouring  ; 
for  its  bill  is  fo  oddly  fafhioned,  and  its  eyes  fo 
ftupidly  flaring,  that  its  fine  feathers  only  tend 
to  add  fplendour  to  deformity.  The  bill,  which 
in  this  bird  is  fo  very  particular,  is  about  feven 
inches  long,  and  running  out  broad  at  the  end, 
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as  its  name  juftly  ferves  to  denote;  It  is  there 
about  an  inch  and  a half  wide.  This  ftraagely- 
fafhioned  inftrument,  in  fome  is  black ; in 
others  of  a light  grey;  and  in  thofe  of  Ame- 
rica it  is  of  a red  colour,  like  the  reft  of  the 
body.  All  round  the  upper  chap  there  runs  a 
kind  of  rim,  with  which  it  covers  that  beneath  j 
and  as  for  the  reft,  its  cheeks,  and  its  throat, 
are  without  feathers,  and  covered  with  a black 
ficin. 

A bird  fo  oddly  faftiioned,.  might  be  expedled 
to  poilcfe  fome  very  peculiar  appetites;  but  the 
fpoonbill  feems  to  lead  a life  entirely  refembling 
all  thofe  of  the  crane  kind;  and  Nature,  when 
flic  made  the  bill  of  this  bird  fo  very  broad, 
feems  rather  to  have  fported  with  its  form, 
than  to  aim  at  any  final  caufe  for  which  to  adapt 
it.  In  fadt,  it  is  but  a poor  philofophy  to  aferibe 
every  capricious  variety  in  nature  to  fome  falu- 
tary  purpofe  ; in  fuch  folutions  we  only  impofe 
upon  each  other ; and  often  wilfully  contradidt 
our  own  belief.  There  muft  be  imperfedtions  in 
every  being,  as  well  as  capacities  of  enjoyment. 
Between  both,  the  animal  leads  a life  of  mo- 
derate felicity;  in  part  making  ufe  of  its  many 
natural  advantages,  and  in  part  neccflarily  con- 
forming to  the  imperfedlions  of  its  figure. 

The  fhoveler  chiefly  feeds  upon  frogs,  toads, 
and  ferpents  ; of  which,  particularly  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  they  deftroy  great  numbers. 
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The  Inhabitants  of  that  country  hold  them  In. 
as  much  efteem  as  the  ancient  Egyptians  did 
iheir  bird  ibis:  the  fhoveller  runs  lamely  about 
their  houfes  and  they  are  content  with  its  foci- 
ety,  as  an  ufeful  though,  an  homely  companion. 
'I'hey  are  never  killed and  indeed  they  are. 
good  for  notlring  when  they  are  dead,  for  the 
ilefh  is  unfit  to  be  eaten. 

This  bird  breeds  in  Europe,  in  company 
with  the  heron,  in  high  trees  j and  in  a neft. 
formed  of  the  fame  materials.  Willughby  tells 
us,  that  in  a certain  grove,  at  a village  called 
Seven  Huys,  near  Leyden,  they  build  and  breed 
yearly  in  great  numbers.  In  this  grove,  alfo, 
the  heron,  the  bittern,  the  cormorant,  and  the 
fiiag,  have  taken  up  their,  refidence,  and  an- 
nually bring  forth  their  young  together.  Here, 
j^e  crane  kind  feem  to  have  formed  -their  gene- 
ral rendezvous ; and,  as  the  inhabitants  fay,  every 
fort  of  bird  has  its  feveral  quarter,  where  none  but 
their  own  tribe  are  permitted  to  refide.  Of 
this  grove  the  peafants  of  the  country  make, 
good  profit-  When  the  young  ones  are  ripe, 
thofe  that  farm  the  grove,  witli  a hook  at  the 
end  of  a long  pole,  catch  hold  of  the  bough  on 
which  the  neft  is  built,  and  (hake  out  the  young 
ones;  but  fometimes  the  neft  and  all  tumble, 
down  together. 

The  fhoveler  lays  from  three  to  five  eggs,, 
white,  and  powdered  with  a few  fanguine  or  pale 
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fpots.  We  fdmetimes  fee,  in  the  cabinets  of  the 
curious,  the  bills  of  American  fhovelers,  twice 
as  big  and  as  long  as  thofe  of  the  common  kind 
among  usj  but  thcfe  birds  have  not  yet  made 
their  way  into  Europe. 

CHAP.  VIII. 

The  Flamingo, 

TH  E Flamingo  has  the  jufteft  'right  to  be 
placed  among  cranes  j and  though  it  hap- 
pens to  be  web-footed,  like  birds  of  the  goofe 
kind,  yet  its  height,  figure,  and  appetites  entire- 
ly remove  it  from  that  groveling  clafs  of  ani-' 
mals.  With  a longer  neck  and  legs  than  any 
other  of  the  crane  kind,  it  feeks  its  food  by 
wading  among  waters ; and  only  differs  froni| 
all  of  this  tribe  in  the  manner  of  feizing  ijs 
prey for  as  the  heron  makes  ufe  of  its  claws, 
the  flamingo  ufes  only  its  bill,  which  is  firong 
and  thick  for  the  purpofe,  the  claws  being  ufe- 
lefs,,as  they  are  feeble,  and  webbed  like  thofe  of 
water-fowl. 

The  Flamingo  is  the  mofl  remarkable  of  all 
the  crane  kind,  the  tailed,  bulkieft,  and  the 
mod  beautiful.  The  body,  which  is  of  a beau- 
tiful fcarlet,  is  no  bigger  than  that  of  a fwan ; 
but  its  legs  and  neck  are  of  fuch  an  extraor- 
dinary length,  that  when  it  dands  eredl..it  is 
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fix  feet  fix  inches  high.  Its  wings,  extended',  are 
five  feet  fix  inches  from  tip  to  tip  j and  it  is 
four  feet  eight  inches  from  tip  te  tail.  The 
head  is  round  and  fmall,  with  a large  bill, 
feven  inches  long,  partly  red,  partly  black,  and 
crooked  like  a bow.  The  legs  and  thighs, 
which  are  not  much  thicker  than  a man’s  finger, 
are  about  two  feet  eight  inches  high;  and  its 
neck  near  three  feet  long.  The  feet  are  not 
furnlfhed  with  fharp  claws,  as  in  others  of  the 
crane  kind ; but  feeble,  and  united  by  mem- 
branes, as  in  thofe  of  the  goofe.  Of  what  ufe 
thefe  membranes  are,  does  not  appear,  as  the 
bird  is  never  feen  fwimming,  its  legs  and  thighs 
being  fufficient  for  bearing  it  into  thofe  depths 
where  it  feeks  for  prey. 

This  extraordinary  bird  is  now  chiefly  found 
in  America,  but  was  once  known  on  all  the 
coafts  of  Europe.  Its  beauty,  its  fize,  and  the 
peculiar  delicacy  of  its  flefh,  have  been  fuch 
temptations  to  deftroy  or  take  it,  that  it  has 
long  fince  deferted  the  fliores  frequented  by 
man,  and  taken  refuge  in  countries  that  are  as 
yet  but  thinly  peopled.  In  thofe  defert  regions, 
the  flamingos  live  in  a fiate  of  fociety,.  and 
under  a better  polity  than  any  other  of  the  fea- 
thered creation.  , 

When  the  Europeans  firft  came  to  America, 
and  coafted  down  along  the  African  fhores, 
they  found  the  flamingos  on  fcveral  fhores  on 
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either  continent,  gentle,  and  no  way  diftruftful 
of  mankind  *.  They  had  long  been  ufed  to 
fecurity,  in  the  extenfive  folitudes  they  had 
chofenj  and  knew  no  enemies,  but  thofe  they 
could  very  well  evade  or  oppofe.  The  Negroes 
and  the  native  Americans  were  pofleffed  but  of 
few  deArudfive  arts  for  killing  them  at  a dif- 
tance  j and  when  the  bird  perceived  the  arrow, 
it  well  knew  how  to  avoid  it.  But  it'  was 
otherwife  when  the  Europeans  firft  came  among 
them  : the  failors,  not  confidering  that  the  dread 
of  fire-arms  was  totally  unknown  in  that  part 
of  the  world,  gave  the  flamingo  the  charac- 
ter of  a foolifli  bird,  that  fufFered  itfelf  to  be 
approached  and  fhot  at.  When  the  fowler  had 
killed  one,  the  reft  of  the  flock,  far  from  at- 
tempting to  fly,  only  regarded  the  fall  of  their 
companion  in  a kind  of  fixed  aftonifhment : 
another  and  another  fhot  was  difeharged  j and 
thus  the  fowler  often  levelled  the  whole  flock, 
before  one  of  them  began  to  think  of  elcap- 
ing. 

But  at  prefent  it  is  ver}^ 'different  in  that  par  t 
of  the  world  j and  the  flamingo  is  not  only 
one  of  the  fcarceft,  but  of  the  fhyeft  birds  in 
the  world,  and  the  moft  difficult  of  approach. 
ITey  chiefly  keep  near  the  moft  deferted  and 
inhofpitable  fhoresj  near  falt-water  lakes  and 
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fwampy  iflands.  They  come  down  to  the  banka- 
of  rivers  by  day } ajvd  often  retire  to  the  in- 
land, mountainous  parts  of  the  country  at  the 
approach  of  night.  When  feen  by  mariners 
in  the  day,  they  always  appear  drawn  up  in. 
a long  clofe  line  of  two  or  three  hundred  to- 
gether V and,  as  Dampier  tells  us,  prefent,  at 
the  diftance  of  half  a mile,  the  exact  repre- 
fentation  of  a long  brick  wall.  Their  rank, 
however,  is  broken  when  they  feek  for  food ; 
but  they  always  appoint  one  of  the  number 
as  a watch,  whofe  only  employment  is  to  ob- 
fcrve*  and  give  notice  of  danger,  while  the  reft 
are  feeding.  As  foon  as  this  trufty  centinel 
perceives  the  remoteft  appearance  of  danger,, 
he  gives  a loud  fcream,  with  a voice  as  fhrill 
as  a trumpet,  and  inftantly  the  w'hole  cohort 
are  upon  the  wing.  They  feed  in  filence;  but,, 
upon  this  occafion,  all  the  flock  are  in  one 
chorus,  and  All  the  air  with  intolerable  fcream- 
ings. 

From  this  it  appears  that  the  flamingos  are 
very  difficult  to  be  approached  at  prefent,,and 
that  they  avoid  mankind  with  the  moft  cau- 
tious timidity;  how’ever,  it  is  not  from  any 
antipathy  to  man  that  they  fhun  his  fociety,  for. 
in  fome  villages,  as  we  are  alTured  by  Labat, 
along  the  coaft  of  Africa,  the  flamingos  come 
in  great  numbers  to  make  their  refidence  among 
the  natives.  There  they  allemble  by  thoufands, 
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perched  on  the  trees,  within  and  about  the  vil— 
kge  j and  are  fo  very  clamorous,  that  the  found 
Is  heard  at  near  a mile  diftance.  The  Negroes 
are  fond  of  their  company  j and  confider  their, 
fociety  as  a.  gift  of  Heaven,  as  a protedlion  fi  om, 
accidental  evils.  The  French,  who  are  ad- 
mitted to  this  part  of  tlie  coaft,  cannot,  without, 
fome  degree  of  difcontent,  fee  fuch  a quantity, 
of  game  untouched„and  rendered  ufelefs  by  the. 
fuperif  ition  of  the  natives  : they  now  and  then 
privately  flioot  fome  of  tliem,  when  at  a con- 
venient diftance  from  the  village,  and.hide  them^ 
in  the  long  grafs,  if  they  pereeive  any  of  the 
Negroes  approaching;  for  they  would  probably, 
ftand  a chance  of  being  ill  treated,  if  the  blacks, 
difcovered  their  facred  birds  were  thus  unmer- 
cifully treated^ 

Sometimes,  in  their  wild  ftate,  they  are  fliot 
by  mariners ; and  their  young,  which  run  ex— 
ceffively  faft,  are  often  taken..  Labat  has  fre- 
quently taken,  tliem  with  nets,  properly  extended 
round  the  places  they  breed  in.  When  their 
long  legs  are  entangled  imthe  mefhes,.  they  are 
then  unqualified  to  make  their  efcape ; but  they 
ftill  continue  to  combat  with  their  deftroyer;, 
and  the  old  ones,  though  feized.  by  the  head, 
will  fcratch  with  their  claws;  and  thefe,  though, 
feemingly  inoffenfive,  very  often  do  mifehief... 
When  they  are  fairly  difengaged  from  the  net, 
they  neverthekfs  preferve  their  natural  ferocityj. 

they 
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they  refufe  all  nouriftiment;  they  peck  and  com- 
bat with  their  daws  at  every  opportunity.  The 
fowler  is  therefore  under  a neceflity  of  deftroy- 
ing  them,  when  taken;  as  they  would  only 
pine  and  die,  if  left  to  themfelves  in  captivity. 
The  flefli  of  the  old  ones  is  black  and  hard ; 
though,  Dampier  fays,  well  tafted : that  of  the 
young  ones  is  ftill  better.  But,  of  all  other 
delicacies,  the  flamingo’s  tongue  is  the  moft 
celebrated,  A difh  of  flamingos^  tongues,  fays 
our  author,  is  a feaft  for  an  emperor.  In  fad, 
the  Roman  empverors  confidered  them  as  the 
higheft  luxury ; and  we  have  an  account  of  one 
of  them,  who  procured  fifteen  hundred  flamin- 
gos’ tongues  to  be  ferved  up  in  a fingle  dilh. 
The  tongue  of  this  bird,  which  is  fo  much 
fought  after,  is  a good  deal  larger  than  that  of 
any  other  bird  whatever.  The  bill  of  the  fla- 
mingo is  like  a large  black  box,  of  an  irregular 
figure,  and  filled  with  a tongue  which  is  black 
and  griftly;  but  what  peculiar  flavour  it  may 
poflfefs,  I leave  to  be  determined  by  fuch  as  un- 
derftand  good  eating  better  than  I do.  It  is 
probable,  that  the  beauty  and  fcarcity  of  the 
bird,  might  be  the  firft  inducements  to  ftudious 
gluttony  to  fix  upon  its  tongue  as  meat  for  the 
table.  What  Dampier  fays  of  the  goodncfs  of 
its  flelh,  cannot  fo  well  be  relied  on ; for  Dam- 
pier was  often  hungry,  and  thought  any  thing 
good  that  could  be  eaten ; he  avers,  indeed, 

with 
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with  Labat,  that  the  flefh  is  black,  tough,,  and 
fifhy  j fo  that  we  can  hardly  give  him  credit, 
when  he  afl'erts,  that  its  flefti  can  be  formed  into 
a luxurious  entertainment. 

Thefe  birds,  as  was  faid,  always  go  in  flocks 
together  ; and  they  move  in  rank,  in  the  man- 
ner  of  cranes.  They  are  fometimes  feen,  at 
the  break  of  day,  flying  down  in  great  numbers 
from  the  mountains  j and  conducting  each  other 
with  a trumpet  cry,  that  founds  like  the  word 
Tococo,  from  whence  -the  favages  of  Canada 
have  given  them  the  name.  In  their  flight 
they  appear  to  great  advantage  ; for  they  then 
feem  of  as  bright  a red  as  a burning  coal. 
When  they  difpofe  themfelves  to  feed,  their  cry 
ceafes ; and  then  they  difperfe  over  a whole- 
marlh,  in  filence  and  afliduity.  Their  manner 
of  feeding  is  very  Angular ; the  bird  thrufts 
down  its  head,  fo  that  the  upper  convex  Ade  of 
the  bill  Aiall  only  touch  the  ground;  and  in 
this  poAtion  the  animal  appears,  as  it  were, 
Aanding  upon  its  head.  In  this  manner  it 
paddles  and  moves  the  bill  about,  and  feizes 
whatever  AAi  or  infeCl  happens  to  offer.  For 
this  purpofe  the  upper  chap  is  notched  at  the 
edges,  fo  as  to  hold  its  prey  with  the  greater 
fccurity.  Catefoy,  however,  gives  a different 
account  of  their  feeding.  According  to  him, 
they  thus  place  the  upper  chap  undermoft,  and 
£0  work  about,  in  order  to  pick  up  a feed  from 

the 
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the  bottom  of  the  water,  that  refembles  mll-- 
let : but  as  in;  picking  up  this  they  neceffarily 
alfo  fuck  in  a great  quantity  of  mud,  their  bill- 
Is  toothed  at  the  edges,  in  fuch  a manner  as- 
to  let  out  the  mud,  while  they  fwallow  the 
grain.. 

Their  time  of  breeding  is  according  to  the. 
climate  in  v/hich  they  refide  : in  North  Ame- 
rica they  breed  in  our  fummcr ; on  the  othen 
fide  the  line  they  take  the  molt  favourable  fea- 
Ibn  of  the  year..  They  build  their  nefts  in  cx- 
tenfive  marfhes,  and  where  they  are  in  no  dan- 
ger of  a furprize.  The.  neft  is  not  lefs  curious 
than,  the  animal  that  builds  it : it  is  raifed  from 
the  furface  of  the  pool  about  a.  foot  and  a half,, 
formed  of  mud,  fcraped-  up  together,  and  har- 
dened by  the  fun,  or  the  heat  of  the  bird’s  body:, 
it  refembles  a truncated  cone,  or  one  of  the. 
pots  which  we  fee  placed  on  chimnies ; on  the. 
top  it  is  hollowed  out  to  the  fhape  of  the  bird,, 
and  in  that  cavity  the  female  lays  her  eggs,, 
without  any.  lining  but  the  well-cemented  mud 
that  forms  the  fides  of  the  building..  She  al- 
ways lays  two  eggs,  and  no  more  ; and,  as  her 
legs  are  immoderately  long,,  fhe  ftraddles 'on 
the  neft,.  while  her  legs  hang  down,  one  on 
each  fide,, into  the  water.. 

The  young  ones  are  a long  while  before 
they  are  able  to  fly;,  but  they  run  with  amaz- 
ing fwiftnefs.  They  are  fometimes  caught ; 
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and,  very  different  from  the  old  ones,  fuffer 
themfelves  to  be  carried  home,  and  are  tamed 
very  eafily.  In  five  or  fix  days  they  become 
familiar,  eat  out  of  the  hand,  and  drink  a -fur- 
prifing  quantity  of  fea-water.  But  though 
they  are  eafily  rendered  domeftic,  they  are  not 
reared  without  the  greateft  difficulty ; for  they 
generally  pine  away,  for  want  of  their  natural 
fupplies,  and  die  in  a fhort  time..  While  they, 
are-  yet  young,  their  colours  are  very  different 
from  thofe  lively  tints  they  acquire  with  age. 
In  their  firft  year  they  are  covered  with  plumage 
of  a white  colour,  mixed  with  grey  y in  the  fe- 
cond  year  the  whole  body  is  white,  with  here 
and  there,  a flight  tint  of  fcarlet ; and  the  great 
covert  feathers  of  the  wings  are  black:  the 
third  year  the  bird  acquires  all  its  beauty;  the 
plumage  of  the  whole  body  is  fcarlet,  except 
fome  of  the  feathers  in  the  wings,  that  ftill  re- 
tain their  fable  hae.  Of  thefe  beautiful  plumes, 
the  favages  make  various  ornaments ; and  the 
bird  is  fometimes  fkinned  by  the  Europeans, 
to  make  muffs.  But  thefe  have  diminiflied  in 
their  price,  fince  we  have  obtained  the  art  o£ 
dying  feathers  of  the  brightefi:  fcarlet. 
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CHAP.  IX, 


Of  the  Avofetta  ar  Scooper^  and  the  Csrrlra'or 
' Runner. 

HE  extraordinary  fhape  of  the  Avofetta’s 


Jl  bill  might  incline  us  to  wifli  for  its  hif- 
tory  i and  yet  in  that  we  are  not  able  to  in- 
dulge the  reader.  Natural  hirtorians  have 
hitherto,  like  ambitious  monarchs,  fiiewn  a 
greater  fondnefs  for  extending  their  dominions 
than  cultivating  what  they  polfefs,.  While  they 
have  been  labouring  to  add  new  varieties  to 
their  catalogues,  they  have  ncglefted  to  ftudy 
the  hiftory  of  animals  already  known.. 

The  Avofetta  is  chiefly  found  in  Italy,  and 
' now  and  then  comes  over  into  England.  It  is 
about  the  fize  of  a pigeon,  is  a pretty  upright 
bird,  and  has  extremely  long  legs  for  its  fize. 
But  the  moft  extraordinary  part  of  its  figure, 
and  that  by  which  it  may  be  diftinguiflied  from 
all  others  of  the  feathered  tribe,  is  the  bill, 
which  turns  up  like  a hook,  in  an  oppofite  di- 
reftion  to  that  of  the  hawk  or  the  parrot.  This 
extraordinary  bill  i^  black,  flat,  (harp,  and  flex- 
ible at  the  end,  and  about  three  inches  and  an 
half  long.  From  its  being  bare  a long  way 
above  the  knee,  it  appears  that  it  lives  and 
wades  in  tlie  waters.  It  has  a chirping,  pert 
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note,  as  we  are  told ; but  with  its  other  habits 
we  are  entirely  unacquainted.  I have  placed  it, 
from  its  flender  figure,  among  the  cranes ; al- 
though it  is  web-footed,  like  the  duck.  .It  is 
one  of  thofe  birds  of  whofe  hiftory  we  are  yet 
in  expectation. 

To  this  bird  of  the  crane  kind,  fo  little 
known,  I will  add  another,  ftill  lefs  known  j 
the  Corrira  or  Runner,  of  Aldrovandus.  All 
we  are  told  of  it  is,  that  it  has  the  longeft  legs 
of  all  web-footed  fowls,  except  the  flamingo 
and  avofetta ; that  the  bill  is  ftraight,  yellow 
and  black  at  the  ends  j that  the  pupils  of  the 
eyes  are  furrounded  with  two  circles,  one  of 
which  is  bay,  and  the  other  white : below,  near 
the  belly,  it  is  whitilh  j the  tail,  with  two  white 
feathers,  black  at  the  extremities  j and  that  the 
upper  part  of  the  body  is  of  the  colour  of  rufty 
iron.  It  isjhus  that  we  are  obliged  to  fubfti- 
tute  dry  defeription  for  inftruCtive  hiftory  i 
and  employ  words,  to  exprefs  thofe  fhadings  of 
colour  which  the  pencil  alone  can  convey. 
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CHAP.  X. 


Of  Small  Birds  cf  the  Crane  Kind^  with  thfe' 
Thighs  partly  bare  of  Feathers. 

S I have  taken  my  diftincStions  rather 


Jr\.  from  the  general  form  and  manners  of 
birds,  than  from  their  minuter  though  perhaps 
more  precife  difcrimi nations,,  it  will  not  be  ex- 
pected that  I fhould  here  enter  into  a particular 
hiflory  of  a numerous  tribe  of  birds,  whofe 
manners  and  forms  are  fo  very  much,  alike.  Of 
many  of  them  we  have  fcaree  airy  account  ia 
our  hiftorians,  but  tedious  defcriptions  of  their 
dimenfions,  and  the  colour  of  their  plumage 
ind  of  the  reft,  the  hiftory  of  one  is  fo  much, 
that  of  all,  that  it  is  but  the  fame  account  re- 
peated to  a moft  'difgufting  reiteration.  I will, 
therefore  groupe  them  into  one  general  draughty 
in  which  the  more  eminent,  or  the  moft  whim- 
fical,  will  naturally  ftand  forward  on.  the  can- 


In  this  groupe  we  find  an  extenfive  tribe  of 
native  hires,  with  their  varieties  and  affinities; 
and  we  might  add  an  hundred  others,  of  dif- 
tant  climates,  cf  which  we  know  little  more 
than  the  colour  and  the  name.  In  this  lift  is 
exhibited  the  Curlew,  a bird  of  about  the  fize 
of  a duck,,  with  a bill  four  inches  long : the 
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Woodcock,  about  the  fize  of  a pigeon,  with  a 
bill  three  inches  long  : the  Godvvit,  of  the  fame 
fize ; the  bill  four  inches  : the  Green  Shank, 
longer  legged ; the  bill  two  inches  and  an  half ; 
the  Red  Shank,  diftering  in  the  colour  of  its 
feet  from  the  former : the  Snipe,  lefs  by  half, 
with  a bill  three  inches.  Then  with  fliorter 
bills — The  Ruff,  with  a collar  of  feathers  found 
the  neck  of  the  male  5 the  Knot,  the  Sand- 
piper, the  Sanderling,  the  Dunlin,  the  Purre, 
and  the  Stint.  To  conclude;  with  bills  very 
fhort — The  Lapwing,  -the  Green  Plover,  the 
Grey  Plover,  the  Dottrel,  the  T urnftone,  and 
the  Sea-lark.  I'hefe,  with  their  affinities,  are 
properly  natives  or  vifitants  of  this  country; 
and  are  difperfed  along  eur  fhores,  rivers,  and 
watery  grounds.  'Faking  in  the  birds  of  this 
kind,  belonging  to  other  countries,  the  lift 
would  be  very  widely  extended ; and  the  whole 
of  this  clafs,  as  deferibed  by  Briflbn,  would 
amount  to  near  an  hundred. 

All  thefe  birds  poffefs  many  marks  in  com- 
mon ; though  fome  have  peculiarities  that  de- 
ferve  regard.  All  thefe  birds  are  bare  of  fea- 
thers above  the  knee,  or  above  the  heel,  as  fome 
naturalifts  chufe  to  exprefs  it.  In  fait,  that 
part  which  I call  the  knee,  if  compared  with  the 
legs  of  mankind,  is  analogous  to  the  heel ; but, 
as  it  is  commonly  conceived  otherv/ife,  I have 
conformed  to  the  general  apprebenfion,  I fay, 

therefore. 
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therefore,  that  all  tliefe  birds  are  bare  of  fea- 
thers above  the  knee;  and  in  fome  they  are 
wanting  half  way  up  the  thigh.  The  nudity  in 
that  part  is  partly  natural,  and  partly  produced 
by  all  birds  of  this  kind  habitually  wading  in 
water.  The  older  the  bird  the  barer  are  its 
thighs  ; yet  even  the  young  ones  have  not  the 
fame  downy  covering  reaching  fo  low  as  the 
birds  of  any  other  clafs.  Such  a covering  there 
would  rather  be  prejudicial,  as  being  continually 
liable  to  get  wet  in  the  water. 

As  thefe  birds  are  ufually  employed  rather 
in  running  than  in  flying,  and  as  their  food 
lies  entirely  upon  the  ground,  and  not  on  trees, 
or  in  the  air,  fo  they  run  with  great  fwiftnefs 
for  their  fize,  and  the  length  of  their  legs  aflifts 
their  velocity.  But  as,  ^in  feeking  their  food, 
they  are  often  obliged  to  change  their  Hation ; 
fo  alfo  are  they  equally  fvvift  of  wing,  and  tra- 
verfe  immenfe  tracts  of  country  without  much 
fatigue. 

■ It  has  been  thought  by  fome,  that  a part  oC 
this  clafs  lived  upon  an  oily  flime,  found  in  the 
bottoms  of  ditches  and  of  weedy  pools  ; they 
v/ere  thence  termed,  by  Willughby,  Mud- 
fuckers.  But  later  difeoveries  have  fhewn 
that,  in  thefe  places,  they  hunt  for  the  cater- 
pillars and  worms  of  infedls.  From  hence, 
therefore,  we  may  generally  aflert,  that  all  birds 
of  this  clafs  live  upon  animals  cf  one  kind  or 

another. 
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another.  The  long-billed  birds  fuck  up  worms 
and  infeils  from  the  bottom;  thofe  furnlflied 
with  Ihorter  bills,  pick  up  fuch  infeils  as  lie 
nearer  the  furface  of  the  meadow,  or  among  the 
fands  on  the  fea-fhore. 

Thus  the  curlew,  the  woodcock,  and  the 
fnipe,  are  ever  feen  in  plafhy  brakes,  and  un- 
der covered  hedges,  afliduoufly  employed  in 
feeking  out  infedls  in  their  worm  ftate ; and  it 
feems,  from  their  fatnefs,  that  they  find  a plen- 
tiful fupply.  Nature,  indeed,  has  furnilhed 
them  with  very  convenient  inftruments  for.  pro- 
curing their  food.  Their  bills  are  made  fuf- 
ficiently  long  for  fearching ; but  ftill  more,  they^ 
are  endowed  with  an  exquifite  fenfibility  at  the 
point,  for  feeling  their  provifion.  They  are 
furniftied  with  no  lefs  than  three  pair  of  nerves, 
equal  almofi:  to  the  optic  nerves  in  thicknefs ; 
which  pafs  from  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  and  run 
along  the  upper  chap  to  the  point. 

Nor  are  thofe  birds  with  ftiorter  bills,  and 
deftitute  of  fuch  convenient  inftruments,  with- 
out a proper  provifion  made  for  their  fubfift- 
ence.  The  lapwing,  the  fand-piper,  and  the 
red-ftiank,  run  with  furprizing  rapidity  along 
the  furface  of  the  marfh,  or  the  fea-ftiore,  quar- 
ter their  ground  with  great  dexterity,  and  leave 
nothing  of  the  infeft  kind  that  happens  to  lie 
on  the  furface.  Thefe,  however,  are  neither 

fo  fat  nor  fo  delicate  as  the  former  j as  they  are 
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obliged  to  toil  more  for  a fubfiftence,  they  are 
■cafilv  fatisfied  v/ith  whatever  offers  ; and  their 
Hefh  often  contra61:s  a rclifh  from  what  has  been 
their  latelf,  or  their  principal,  food. 

Moft  of-  the  birds  foi*merIy  defcribed  have 
ilated  feafons  for  feeding  and  reft  : the  eagle 
kind  prowl  by  day,  and  at  evening  repofe  ; the 
owl  by  night,  and  keeps  unfeen  in  the  day- 
time. But-thefe  birds,  of  the  crane  kind,  feem 
at  all  hours  employed  : they  are  feldom  at  reft 
by  day;  and,  during  the  whole  night  feafon, 
every  meadow  and  marfh  refounds  with  their 
<lifferent  calls,  to  courtfhip  or  to  food.  This* 
feems  to  be  the  time  when  they  leaft  fear  inter- 
ruption from  .man ; and  though  they  fly  at  all 
times,  yet,  at -this  feafon,  they  appear  more  afli- 
duoufly  employed,  both  in  providing  for  their 
.prefent  fupport,  and  continuing  that  of  pofte- 
xity.  This  is  ufually  the  feafon  when  the  in- 
fiduous  fowler  fteals  in  upon  their  occupations, 
.and  fills  the  whole  meadow  with  terror  and  de- 
ftrudfion. 

As  all  of  this  kind  live  entirely  in  waters, 
and  among  watery  places,  they  feem  provided 
by  Nature  with  a warmth  of  conftitution  to  fit 
them  for  that  cold  clement.  They  refide,  by 
choice,  in  the  coldeft  climates ; and  as  other 
birds  migrate  here  in  our  fummer,  their  migra- 
tions hither  are  moftly  in  the  winter.  Even 
ihofe  that  refide  among  us  the  whole  feafon,  re- 
1 tire 
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tire  in  fummer  to  the  tops  of  our  bleakeft 
mountains  j where  they  breed,  and  bring  down 
their  young,  when  the  cold  weather  fets  in. 

Moft  of  them,  however,  migrate,  and  retire 
to  the  polar  regions  ; as  thofe  that  remain  be- 
hind in  the  mountains,  and  keep  with  us  during 
fummer,  bear  no  proportion  to  the  quantity 
which  in  winter  haunt  our  marfhes  and  low 
grounds.  I'he  fnipe  fometimes  builds  here; 
and  the  neft  of  the  curlew  is  fometimes  found 
in  the  plalhes  of  our  hills : but  the  number  of 
thefe  is  very  fmall ; and  it  is  moft  probable 
that  they  are  only  fome  ftragglers,  who,  not 
having  ftrength  or  courage  fufficient  for  the 
general  voyage,  take  up  from  neceflity  their  ha- 
bitation here. 

In  general,  during  fummer,  this  whole  dais 
either  chufe  the  coldeft  countries  to  retire  to, 
or  the  coldeft  and  the  moifteft  part  of  ours  to 
breed  in.  The  curlew,  the  woodcock,  the 
fnipe,  the  godwit,  the  grey  plover,  the  green, 
and  the  long-legged  plover,  the  knot  and  the 
turnftone,  are  rather  the  guefts  than  the  na- 
tives of  this  ifland.  They  vifit  us  in  the  be- 
ginning of  winter,  and  forfake  us  in  the  fpring. 
They  then  retire  to  the  mountains  of  Swedefi, 
Poland,  Pruffia,  and  Lapland,  to  breed.  Our 
country,  during  the  fummer  feafon,  becomes 
uninhabitable  to  them.  The  ground  parched 
up  by  the  heat;  the  fprings  dried  away;  and 
V"oL.  VI.  C the 
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the  vermicular  infefts  already  upon  the  wing ; 
they  have  no  means  of  fubfilting.  Their  weak 
and  .delicately  pointed  bills  are  unfit  to  dig  into 
a refifting  foil ; and  their  prey  is  departed, 
though  they  were  able  to  reach  its  retreats. 
Thus,  that  feafon  when  Nature  is  faid  to  teem 
with  life,  and  to  put  on  her  gayeft  liveries,  is  to 
them  an  interval  of  fferility  and  famine.  The 
coldeft  mountains  of  the  north  are  then  a pre- 
ferable habitation  j the  marfhes  there  are  never 
totally  dried  up  j and  the  infects  are  in  fuch 
abundance,  that,  both  above  ground  and  under- 
neath, the  country  fwarms  with  them.  In  fuch 
retreats,  therefore,  thefe  birds  would  continue 
always ; but  that  the  frofts,  when  they  fet  in, 
have  the  fame  ^fFedl  upon  the  face  of  the  land- 
fcape,  as  the  heats  of  fummer.  Every  brook  is 
ftiffened  into  ice;  all  the  earth  is  congealed  in- 
to one  folid  mafs ; and  the  birds  are  obliged  to 
forfake  a region  where  they  can  n©  longer  find 
fubJiftence. 

Such  are  our  vifitants.  With  regard  to  thofe 
which  keep  with  us  continually,  and  breed  here, 
they  are  neitlier  fo  delicate  in  their  food,  nor 
perhaps  fo  warm  in  their  conftitutions.  The 
lapwing,  the  ruff,  the  red-fhank,  the  fand-piper, 
the,  fea-pie,  the  Norfolk  plover,  and  the  fea- 
lark,  breed  in  this  country,  and,  for  the  moft 
part,  refide  here.  In  fummer  they  frequent 
fuch  marfhes  as  are  not  dried  up  in  any  part 
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of  the  year]  the  Eflex  hundreds,  and  the  fens 
of  Lincolnftiire.  There,  in  folitudes  formed  by 
furrounding  marflies,  they  breed  and  bring  yp 
their  young.  In  winter  they  come  down  from 
their  retreats,  rendered  uninhabitable  by  the 
flooding  of  the  waters  j and  feek  their  food 
about  our  ditches  and  marfhy  meadow-grounds. 
Yet  even  of  this  clafs,  all  are  wanderers  upon 
fome  occafions ; and  take  wing  to  the  north- 
ern climates,  to  breed  and  find  fubfiftencc. 
This  happens  when  our  fummers  are  peculiarly 
dry ; and  when  the  fenny  countries  are  not  fuf-'> 
ficiently  watered  to  defend  their  retreats. 

But  though  this  be  the  ufual  courfe  of  na- 
ture, with  refpedt  to  thefe  bjrds,  they  often 
break  through  the  general  habits  of  their  kind ; 
and  as  the  lapwing,  the  rufF,  and  the  fand-piper, 
arc  fometimes  fecn  to  alter  . their  manners,  and 
to  migrate  from  hence,  inftead  of  continuing 
to  breed  here ; fo  we  often  find  the  woodcock, 
the  fnipe,  and  the  curlew,  refide  with  us  during 
-the  whole  feafon,  and  breed  their  young  in  dif- 
ferent parts  cf  the  country.  In  Cafewood, 
about  two  miles  from  Tunbridge,  as  Mr.  Pen- 
nant aflurcs  us,  fome  woodcocks  are  feen  to 
breed  annually.  The  young  have  been  fhot 
there  in  the  beginning  of  Auguft ; and  were  as 
healthy  and  vigo^'ous  as  they  are  with  us  in 
winter,  though  not  fo  well  tailed.  On  the 
Alps,  and  other  high  mountains,  fays  Willughby, 
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the  woodcock  continues  all  fumnier.  I my- 
felf  have  flulhed  them  on  the  top  of  Mount 
Jura,  in  June  and  July.  * The  eggs  are  long, 
of  a pale  red  colour,  and  ftained  with  deeper 
fpots  and  clouds.  The  nefts  of  the  curlew  and 
the  fnipe  are  frequently  found;  and  fome  of 
thefe  perhaps  never  entirely  leave  this  ifland. 

It  is  thus  that  the  fame  habits  are  in  fome 
meafure  common  to  all ; but  in  neftling,  and 
bringing  up  their  young,  one  method  takes 
place  univerfally.  As  they  all  run  and  feed 
upon  the  ground,  fo  they  are  all  found  to  neftle 
there.  The  number  of  eggs  generally  to  be 
feen  in  every  neft,  is  from  two  to  four ; never 
under,  and  very  feldom  exceeding.  The  neft 
is  made  without  any  art ; but  the  eggs  are  ei- 
ther laid  in  fome  little  depreflion  of  the  earth, 
or  on  a few  bents  and  long  grafs,  that  fcarcely 
prcferve  them  from  the  moifture  below.  Yet 
fuch  is  the  heat  of  the  body  of  thefe  birds,  that 
their  time  of  incubation  is  fhorter  tlian  with  any 
others  of  the  fame  fize.  The  magpie,  for  in- 
ftance,  takes  twenty-one  days  to  hatch  its 
young ; the  lapwing  takes  but  fourteen.  Whe- 
ther the  animal-oil,  with  which  thefe  birds 
abound,  gives  them  this  fuperior  warmth,  I can- 
not tell ; but  there  is  no  doubt  of  their  quick 
incubation. 

In  their  feafons  of  courtlhip,  they  pair  as 
Other  birds ; but  not  without  violent  contefts 
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betv/een  the  males,  for  the  choice  of  the  fe- 
male. The  lapwing  and  the  plover  are  often 
feen  to  fight  among  themfelves  •,  but  there  is 
one  little  bird  of  this  tribe,  called  the  rufF,  that 
has  got  the  epithet  of  the  fighter,  merely  from 
its  great  perfeverance  and  animofity  on  thefe 
occafions.  In  the  beginning  of  fpring,  when 
thefe  birds  arrive  among  our  marfhes,  they  are 
obferved  to  engage  with  defperate  fury  againft 
each  other ; it  is  then  that  the  fowlers,  feeing 
them  intent  on  mutual  deftrudlion,  fpread  their 
nets  over  them,  and  take  tliem  in  great  num- 
bers. Yet  even  in  captivity  their  animofity 
ftill  continues  : the  people  that  fat  them  up  for 
fale  are  obliged  to  Ihut  them  up  in  clofe  dark 
rooms ; for  if  they  let  ever  fo  little  light  in 
among  them,  the  turbulent  prifoners  inftantly 
fall  to  fighting  with  each  other,  and  never  ceafe 
till  each  has  killed  its  antagonift,'  efpecially, 
fays  Willughby,  if  any  body  Hands  by.  A fi- 
milar  animofity,  though  in  a lefs  degree,  prompts 
all  this  tribe  5 but  when  they  have  paired,  and 
begun  to  lay,  their  contentions  are  then  over. 

The  place  thefe  birds  chiefly  chufe  to  breed 
in,  is  in  fome  ifland  furrounded  with  fedgy 
moors,  where  men  feldom  refort  ■,  and  in  fuch 
fituations  I have  often  feen  the  ground  fo 
ftrewed  with  eggs  and  nefts,  that  one  could 
fcarce  take  a Hep  without  treading  upon  fome 
of  them.  As  foon  as  a ftranger  intrudes  upon 
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thefe  retreats,  the  whole  colony  is  up,  and  an 
hundred  different  fcreams  are  heard  from  every 
quarter.  The  arts  of  the  lapwing  to  allure 
men  or  dogs  from  her  neff,  are  perfedlly  amu- 
fing.  When  fhe  perceives  the  enemy  ap- 
proaching, fhe  never  waits  till  .they  arrive  at 
her  neft,  but  boldly  runs  to  meet  them  : when 
file  has  come  as  near  them  as  fhe  dares  to  ven- 
ture, fhe  then  rifes  with  a loud  fcreaming  be- 
fore them,  feeming  as  if  fhe  were  juft  flufhed 
from  hatching ; while  fhe  is  then  probably  an 
hundred  yards  from  the  neft.  Thus  fhe  flies,  with 
great  clamour  and  anxiety,  whining  and  fcream- 
ing round  the  invaders,  ftriking  at  them  with 
her  wings,  and  fluttering  as  if  fhe  iVere  wounded. 
To  add  to  the  deceit,  fhe  appears  ftill  more 
clamorous,  as  more  remote  from  the  neft.  If 
fhe  fees  them  very  near,  fhe  then  feems  to  be 
quite  unconcerned,  and  her  cries  ceafe,  while 
her  terrors  are  really  augmenting.  If  there  be 
dogs,  file  flies  heavily  at  a little  dift^nce  be- 
fore them,  as  if  maimed  j ftill  vociferous  and 
ftill  bold,  but  never  offering  to  move  tov/ards 
the  quarter  where  her  treafure  is  depofited. 
The  dog  purfues,  in  hopes  every  moment  of 
feizing  the  parent,  and  by  this  means  adlually 
lofes  the  young ; for  the  cunning  bird,  when 
fhe  has  thus  drawn  him  off  to  a proper  diftance, 
then  puts  forth  her  powers,  and  leaves  her  afto- 
nifhed  purfuer  to  gaze  at  the  rapidity  of  her 
a ~ flight. 
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flio-ht.  The  eggs  of  all  thefe  birds  are  highly 
valued  by  the  luxuripus  ; they  are  boiled  hard, 
and  thus  ferved  up,  without  any  further  prepa- 
ration. 

As  the  young  of  this  clafs  are  foon  hatched, 
fo,  when  excluded,  they  quickly  arrive  at  ma- 
turity. They  run  about  after  the  mother  as  ^ 
foon  as  they  leave  the  egg ; and  being  covered 
with  a thick  down,  want  very  little  of  that 
clutching  which  all  birds  of  the  poultry  kind, 
tliat  follow  the  mother,  indifpenfably  require* 
They  come  to  their  adult  flate  long  before  win- 
ter ; and  then  flock  together,  till  the  breeding- 
feafon  returns,  which  for  a while  diflblves  their 
fociety. 

As  the  flefli  pr  almoft  all  thefe  birds  is  in 
high  eftimation,  fo  many  methods -have  been 
contrived  for  taking  them.  That  ufed  in  taking 
the  rufF  feems  to  be  the  mofl:  advantageous  j 
and  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  defcribe  it.  The 
RulF,  which  is  the  name  of  the  male,  the  Reeve 
that  of  the  female,  is  taken  in  nets  about 
forty  yards  long,  and  feven  or  eight  feet  high. 
Thefe  birds  are  chiefly  found  in  Lincolnlhire 
and  the  Ifle  of  Ely,  where  they  come  about  the 
latter  end  of  April,  and  difappear  about  Mi- 
chaelmas. The  male  of  this  bird,  which  is 
known  from  all  others  of  the  kind  by  the  great 
length  of  the  feathers  round  his  neck,  is  yet 
fo  various  in  his  plumage,  that  it  is  faid,  no 
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two  ruffs  were  ever  feen  totally  of  the  Tame  co- 
lour. The  nets  in  which  thefe  are  taken,  are 
fupported  by  fticks,  at  an  angle  of  near  forty- 
five  degrees,  and  placed  either  on  dry  ground, 
or  in  very  fiiallow  water,  not  remote  from  reeds ; 
among  thefe  the  fowler  conceals  himfelf,till  the 
birds,  enticed  by  a {rale  or  ffufted  bird,  come 
under  the  nets : he  then,  by  pulling  a firing, 
lets  thern  fall,  and  they  are  taken ; as  are  god- 
wits,  knots,  and  grey  plover,  alfo  in  the  fame 
manner.  When  thefe  birds  are  brought  from 
under  the  net,  they  are  not  killed  immediately, 
but  fattened  for  the  table,  with  bread  and 
milk,  hemp-feed,  and  fometimes  boiled  wheat; 
but  if  expedition  be  wanted,  fugar  is  added, 
which  will  make  them  a lump  of  fat  in  a fort- 
night’s time.  They  are  kept,  as  obferved  be- 
fore, in  a dark  room ; and  judgment  is  required 
in  taking  the  proper  time  for  killing  them, 
when  they  are  at  the  higheft  pitch  of  fatnefs  j 
for,  if  that  is  negledled,  the  birds  are  apt  to  fall 
away.  They  are  reckoned  a very  great  deli- 
cacy; they  fell  for  two  {hillings,  or  half  a 
crown  a piece ; and  are  ferved  up  to  the  table 
with  the  train,  like  w'oodcocks,  where  we  will 
leave  them. 
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CHAP.  XI. 

Of  the  JVater-hen  and  the  Coot. 

Before  we  enter  upon  water-fowls, 
properly  fo  called,  two  or  three  birds 
claim  our  attention,  which  feem  to  form  the 
fhade  between  the  web-footed  tribe  and  thofe  of 
the  crane  kind.  Thefe  partake  rather  of  the 
form  than  the  habits  of  the  crane ; and,  though 
furnifhed  with  long  legs  and  necks,  rather  fwim 
than  wade.  They  cannot  properly  be  called 
web-footed ; nor  yet  are  they  entirely  deftitutc 
of  membranes,  which  fringe  their  toes  on  each 
fide,  and  adapt  them  for  fwimming.  The  birds 
in  queftion  are,  the  Water-hen,  and  the  Bald 
Coot. 

Thefe  birds  have  too  near  an  affinity,  not  to 
be  ranked  in  the  fame  defcription.  They  are 
fhaped  entirely  alike,  their  legs  are  long,  and 
their  thighs  partly  bare;  their  necks  are  pro- 
portionable, their  wings  fhort,  their  bills  fhort 
and  weak,  their  colour  black,  their  foreheads 
bald  and  without  feathers,  and  their  habits  en- 
tirely the  fame.  Thefe,  however,  naturalifts 
have  thought  proper  to  range  in  different  claffes, 
from  very  flight  diftindlions  in  their  figure. 
The  water-hen  weighs  but  fifteen  ounces ; the 
coot  twenty-four.  The  bald  part  of  the  fore- 
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head  in  the  ccot  is  black ; in  the  water-hen 
it  is  of  a beautiful  pink  colour.  The  toes  of 
the  water-hen  are  edged  with  a ftraight  mem- 
brane ; thofe  of  the  coot  have  it  fcolloped  and 
broader. 

The  differences  in  the  figure  are  but  flight; 
and  thofe  in  their  manner  of  living  flill  lefs. 
The  hilfory  of  the  one  will  ferve  for  both.  As 
birds  of  the  crane  kind  are  furnifhed  with  long, 
wings,'  and  eafily  change  place,  the  water-hen, 
whofe  wings  are  fliort,  is  obliged  to  refid®  en- 
tirely near  thofe  places  where  her  food  lies  : 
fhe  cannot  take  thofe  long  journeys  that  moff 
of  the  crane  kind  are  feen  to  perform ; com- 
pelled by  her  natural  imperfeftions,  as  w'ell 
perhaps  as  by  inclination,  fhe  never  leaves  the 
fide  of  the  pond  or  the  river  in  which  fhe  feeks 
for  provifion.  Where  the  flream  is  felvaged 
with  fedges,  or  the  pond  edged  with  fhrubby 
trees,  the  water-hen  is  generally  a refident  there: . 
fhe  feeks  her  food  along  the  graffy  banks ; and 
often  along  the  furface  of  the  water.  With 
Shakefpear’s  Edgar,  fhe  drinks  the  green  man- 
tle of  the  ftanding  pool ; o'r,  at  leaft,  feems  to 
prefer  thofe  places  where  it  is  feen.  Whether 
fhe  makes  pond-weed  her  food,  or  hunts  among 
it  for  water-infedfs,  which  are  found  there  in 
great  abundance,  is  not  certain.  I have  feen 
them  when  pond-weed  was  taken  out  of  their 
ftomach.  She  builds  her  neft  upon  low  trees 
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and  fhrubs,  of  fticks  and  fibres,  by  the  water 
fide.  Her  eggs  are  (harp  at  one  end,  white, 
with  a tindlure  of  green  fpotted  with  red.  She. 
lays  twice  or  thrice  in  a fiimmerj  her  young 
ones  fwim  the  moment  they  leave  the  -egg, 
purfue  their  parent,  and  imitate  all  her  man-' 
uers.  She  rears,  in  this  manner,  two  or  three 
broods  in  a feafon ; and  when  the  young  are 
grown  up,  {he  drives  them  off  to  Ihift  for  them- 
felves. 

As  the  coot  is  a larger  bird,  it  is  always  feen 
in  larger  ftreams,  and  more  remote  from  man- 
kind. The  water-hen  feems  to  prefer  inhabited 
fituations : fhe  keeps  near  ponds,  moats,  and 
pools  of  water  near  gentlemen’s  houfes  ; but 
the  coot  keeps  in  rivers,  and  among  rulhy 
margined  lakes.  It  there  makes  a neft  of  fuch 
weeds  as  the  ftream  fupplies,  and  lays  them 
among  the  reeds,  floating  on*  the  furface,  and 
rifing  and  falling  with  the  water.  The  reeds 
arnong  which  it  is  built  keep  it  faft  •,  fo  that  it 
is  feldom  wafhed  into  the  middle  of  the  ftream. 
But  if  this  happens,  which  is  fometimes  the  cafe, 
the  bird  fits  in  her  neft,  like  a mariner  in  his 
boat,  and  fteers  with  her  legs  her  cargo  into  the 
neareft  harbour:  there,  having  attained  her 
port,  {he  continues  to  fit  in  great  tranquillity,, 
regardlefs  of  the  impetuofity  of  the  current ; 
and  though  the  water  penetrates  her  ,neft,  fhe 
hatches  her  eggs  in  that  wet  condition. 
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The  water-hen  never  wanders ; but  the  coot 
fometimes  fwims  down  the  current,  till  it  even 
reaches  the  fea.  In  this  voyage  thefe  birds  en- 
counter a thoufand  dangers;  as  they  cannot  fly 
far,  they  are  hunted  by  dogs  and  men ; as  they 
never  leave  the  ftream,  they  are  attacked  and 
deftroyed  by  otters ; they  are  preyed  upon  by 
kites  and  falcons;  and  they  are  taken,  in  ftill 
greater  numbers,  in  weirs  made  for  catching 
filh ; for  thefe  birds  are  led  into  the  nets,  while 
purfuing  fmall  fifh  and  infedfs,  which  are  their 
principal  food.  Thus  animated  nature  affords 
a pidlure  of  univerfal  invafion  ! Man  deftroys 
the  otter,  the  otter  deftroys  the  coot,  the  coot 
feeds  upon  fifh,  and  fifh  are  univerfally  the  ty- 
rants of  each  other ! 

To  thefe  birds,  with  long  legs  and  finny 
toes,  I will  add  one  fpecies  more,  with  fhort 
legs  and  finny  toes : I mean  the  Grebe.  The 
entire  refemblance  of  this  bird’s  appetites  and 
manners  to  thofe  of  the  web-footed  clafs,  might 
juftly  induce  me  to  rank  it  among  them;  but  as 
it  refembles  thofe  above  deferibed  in  the  pe- 
culiar form  of  its  toes,  and  bears  fome  fimi- 
litude  in  its  manners  alfo,  I will  for  once  facri- 
fice  method  to  brevity.  The  grebe  is  much 
larger  than  either  of  the  former,  and  its  plu- 
mage white  and  black ; it  differs  alfo  entirely  in 
the  fhortnefs  of  its  legs,  which  are  made  for 
fv/inuning,  and  not  walking ; in  fa<ft,  they  are 
. from, 
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from'  the  knee  upward  hid  in  the  belly  of  the 
bird,  and  have  confequently  very  little  motion. 
By  this  mark,  and  by  the  fcolloped  fringe  of 
the  toes,  may  this  bird  be  eafily  diftinguiflied 
from  all  others. 

As  they  are  thus,  from  the  fhortnefs  of  their 
wings,  ill  formed  for  flying,  and  from  the  un- 
common ftiortnefs  of  their  legs,  utterly  unfitted 
for  walking,  they  feldom  leave  the  water,  and 
chiefly  frequent  thofe  broad  (hallow  pools  where 
their  faculty  of  fwimming  can  be  turned  to  the 
greateft  advantage,  in  filhing  and  feeking  their 
prey. 

They  are  chiefly,  in  this  country,  feen  to 
frequent  the  meres  of  Shroplhire  and  Chefhire  ;* 
where  they  breed  among  reeds  and  flags,  in  a 
floating  neft,  kept  fteady  by  the  weeds  of  the 
margin.  The  female  is  faid  to  be  a careful 
nurfe  of  its  young,  being  obferved  to  feed  them 
moll  alliduoufly  with  fmall  eels ; and  when  the 
little  brood  is  tired,  the  mother  will  carry  them, 
either  on  her  back  or  under  her  wings.  This 
bird  preys  upon  fi(h,  and  is  almoft  perpetually 
diving.  It  does  not  (hew  much  more  than  the 
head  above  water ; and  is  very  difficult  to  be 
(hot,  as  it  darts  down  on  the  appearance  of  the 
leaft  danger.  It  is  never  feen  on  land;  and, 
though  difturbed  ever  fo  often,  will  not  leave 
that  lake,  where  alone,  by  diving  and  fwimming. 
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it  can  find  food  and  fecurity.  It  is  chiefly 
fought  for  the  flcin  of  its  breaft,  the  plumage  of 
which  is  of  a moft  beautiful  filvery  white,  and  as 
glofly  as  fatin.  This  part  is  made*  into  tippets  j 
but  the  fkins  are  out  of  feafon  about  February, 
lofing  their  bright > colour;  and  in  breeding- 
time their  breafts  are  entirely  bare. 
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C H A P.  ' I. 

Of  Water-Fowl  in  General. 

IN  fettling  the  diftin£^ions  among  the  other 
claflTes  of  birds,  there  was  fome  difficulty  j 
one  tribe  encroached  fo  nearly  upon  the  nature 
and  habitudes  of  another,  that  it  was  not  eafy 
to  draw  the  line  which  kept  them  afunder ; but 
in  water-fowl  Nature  has  marked  them  for  us  by 
a variety  of  indelible  chara£l:ers ; fo  that  it 
would  be  almoft  as  unlikely  to  miftake  a land- 
fowl  for  one  adapted  for  living  and,  fwiinming 
among  the  waters,  as  a fifh  for  a bird. 

The  firft  great  diftindfion  in  this  clafs,  ap- 
pears in  the  toes,  which  are  webbed  together 
for  fwimming.  Thofe  who  have  remarked  the 
feet  or  toes  of  a duck,  will  eafily  conceive  how 
admirably  they  are  formed  for  making  way  in 
the  water.  When  men  fwim  they  do  not  open 
the  fingers,  fo  as  to  let  the  fluid  pafs  through 
them ; but  clofing  them  together,  prefent  one 
broad  furface  to  beat  back  the  water,  and  thus 
pulh  their  bodies  along.  What  man  performs 
by  art.  Nature  has  fupplied  to  water-fowl ; and, 
by  broad  Ikins,  has  webbed  their  toes  together, 
fo  that  they  expand  two  broad  oars  to  the  water} 
and  thus,  moving  them  alternately,  with  the 
greateil  eafe  paddle  along.  We  mud  obferve 

alfo. 
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alfo,  that  the  toes  are  fo  contrived,  that  as  they 
ftrike  backward,  their  broadeft  hollow  furface 
beats  the  water ; but  as  they  gather  them  in 
again  for  a fecond  blow,  their  front  furface 
contradfs,  and  does  not  impede  the  bird’s  pro- 
greflive  motion. 

As  their  toes  are  webbed  in  the  moft  conve- 
nient manner,  fo  are  their  legs  alfo  made  moft 
fitly  for  fwift  progreflion  in  the  water.  The 
legs  of  all  are  Ihort,  except  the  three  birds  de- 
fcribed  in  a former  chapter ; namely,  the  fla- 
mingo, the  avofetta,  and  the  corrira : all  which,, 
for  that  reafon,  I have  thought  proper  to  rank, 
among  tlie  crane  kind,  as  they  make  little  ufe 
of  their  toes  in  fwimming.  Except  thefe,  all 
web-footed  birds  have  very  fhort  legs ; and 
thefe  ftrike,  while  tliey  fwim,  with  greater  faci- 
lity. Were  the  leg  long,  it  would  adf  like  a 
lever  whofe  prop  is  placed  to  a difadvantage  j 
its  motions  would  be  flowy  and  the  labour  of 
moving  it  confiderable.  For  this  reafon,  the 
very  few  birds  whofe  webbed  feet  are  long, 
never  make  ufe  of  them  in  fwimming;  the  web 
at  the  bottom  feems  only  of  fervice  as  a broad 
bafe,  to  prevent  them  from  finking  while  they 
walk  in  the  mud ; but  it  otherv/ife  rather  retards 
than  advances  tlieir  motion. 

The  fliortnefs  of  the  legs  in  the  web-footed 
kinds,  renders  them  as  ‘ unfit  for  walking  on 
land,  as  it  qualifies  them  for  fwimming  in  tlieir 

natural. 
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natural  element.  Their  ftay,  therefore,  upon 
land  is  but  fliort  and  tranfitory ; and  they  fel- 
dom  venture  to  breed  far  from  the  fides  of  thofe 
waters  where  they  ufually  remain.  In  their 
breeding-feafons,  their  young  are  brought  up  by 
the  water-fide  > and  they  are  covered  with,  a 
warm  down,  to  fit  them  for  the  coldnefs  of  their 
lifuation.  The  old  ones  alfo  have  a clofer, 
warmer  plumage^  than  birds  of  any  other  clafs. 
It  is  of»  their  feathers  that  our  beds  are  compof- 
ed ; as  they  neither  mat  nor  imbibe  humidity, 
but  are  furnifhed  with  an  animal-oil,  that  gla- 
zes their  furface,  and  keeps  each  feparate.  In- 
fome,  however,  this  animal-oil  is  in  too  great 
abundance  ; and  is  as  ofFenfive  from  its  fmell 
as  it  is  ferviceable  for  the  purpofes  of  houfehold. 
ceconomy.  The  feathers,  therefore,  of  all  the 
penguin  kind,  are  totally  ufelefs  for  domefiic 
purpofes ; as  neither  boiling  nor  bleaching  can. 
divefl:  them  of  their  oily  rancidity.  Indeed,  the 
rancidity  of  all  new  feathers,  of  whatever  water- 
fowl they  be,  is  fo  difgufting,  that  our  uphol- 
fterers  give  near  double  the  price  for  old  fea- 
thers that  they  afford  for  new  : to  be  free  from 
fmell,  they  mull  all  be  lain  upon  for  fome  time ; 
and  their  ufual  method  is  to  mix  the  new  and 
the  old  together. 

This  quantity  of  oil,  witli  which  mofl  water- 
fowl  are  fupplied,  contributes  alfo  to  their 
warmth  in  the  moifl  element  where  they  refide.. 

Their 
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Their  /kin  is  generally  lined  with  fat;  fo  that, 
with  the  warmth  of  the  feathers  externally,  and 
this  natural  lining  more  internally,  they  are 
better  defended  againft  the  changes  or  the  incle- 
mencies of  the  weather,  than  any  other  clafs 
whatever. 

As,  among  land-birds,  there  are  fome  found 
fitted  entirely  for  depredation,  and  others  for 
an  harmlefs  method  of  fubfifting  upon  vege- 
tables, fo  alfo  among  thefe  birds  there  are  tribes 
of  plunderers,  that  prey  not  only  upon  fifh,  but 
fometimes  upon  water-fowl  themfelves.  There 
are  likewlfe  more  inofFenfive  tribes,  that  live 
upon  infedls  and  vegetables  only.  Some  water- 
fowls  fubfift  by  making  fudden  ftoops  from 
above,  to  feize  whatever  fifli  come  near  the 
furface;  others  again,  not  furni/hed  with  wings 
long  enough  to  fit  them  for  flight,  take  their 
prey  by  diving  after  it  to  the  bottom. 

From  hence  all  water-fowl  naturally  fall  into 
three  diftindlions.  Thofe  of  the  Gull  kind, 
that,  with  long  legs  and  round  bills,  fly  along 
the  furface  to  feize  their  prey.  Thofe  of  tlie 
Penguin  kind,  that,  with  round  bills,  legs  hid 
in  the  abdomen,  and  fhort  wings,  dive  after 
their  prey : and  thirdly,  tliofe  of  the  Goofe 
kind,  with  flat  broad  bills,  that  lead  harmlefs 
lives,  and  chiefly  fubfift  upon  infects  and  vege- 
tables. 

Thefe  are  not  fpeculative  diftindtions,- made 

up 
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up  for  the  arrangement  of  a fyftem ; but  they 
are  ftrongly  and  evidently  marked  by  Nature. 
I'he  Gull  kind  are  a6tive  and  rapacious  ; con- 
ftantly,  except  when  they  breed,  keeping  upon 
the  wing,  fitted  for  a life  of  rapine,  with  (harp 
ftraight  bills  for  piercing,  or  hooked  at  the  end 
for  holding  their  fiftiy  prey.  In  this  clafs  we 
may  rank  the  Albatrofs,  the  Cormorant,  the 
Gannet  or  Soland  Goofe,  the  Shag,  the  Frigate 
Bird,  the  Great  Brown  Gull,  and  all  the  leller 
tribe  of  gulls  and  fea-fwallows. 

The  Penguin  kind,  with  appetites  as  vora- 
cious, bills  as  fharp,  and  equally  eager  for 
prey,  are  yet  unqualified  to  obtain  it  by  flight. 
Their  wings  are  fhort,  and  their  bodies  large 
and  heavy,  fo  that  they  can  neither  run  nor 
fly.  But  they  are  formed  for  diving  in  a very 
peculiar  manner.  Their  feet  are  placed  fo  far 
backward,  and  their  legs  fo  hid  in  the  abdomen, 
that  the  flighteft  ftroke  fends  them  head  fore- 
moft  to  the  bottom  of  the  water.  To  tliis 
clafs  we  may  refer  the  Penguin,  the  Auk,  the 
Skout,  the  Sea-turtle,  the  Bottle-nofe,  and  the 
Loon. 

The  Goofe  kind  are  eafily  diftinguifiiable, 
by  their  flat  broad  bills,  covered  with  a fkin ; 
and  their  manner  of  feeding,  which  is  moflly 
upon  vegetables.  In  this  clafs  we  may  place 
the  Swan,  the  Goofe,  the  Duck,  the  Teal,  the 
Widgeon,  and  all  their  numerous  varieties. 


In 
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In  defcribin^  the  birds  of  thefe  three  claflcs, 
I will  put  the  moft  remarkable  of  each  clafs  at 
the  beginning  of  their  refpedfiye  tribes,  and 
give  their  feparate  hiftory ; then,  after  having 
defcribed  the  chiefs  of  the  tribe,  the  more  or- 
dinary forts  will  naturally  fall  in  a body,  and 
come  under  a general  defcription,  behind  their 
leaders.  But  before  I offer  to  purfue  this  me- 
thodical arrangement,  I muft  give  the  hiftory 
of  a bird  that,  from  the  fingularity  of  its  con- 
formation, feems  allied  to  no  fpecies;  and  fhould 
therefore  be  feparately  defcribed ; I mean  the 
Pelican. 


CHAP.  11. 

Of  tJje  Pelican, 

% 

TH  E Pelican  of  Africa  is  much  larger  in 
the  body  than  a fwan,  and  fomewhat  of 
the  fame  fhape  and  colour.  Its  four  toes  are 
all  webbed  together;  and  its  neck  in  fome  mea- 
fure  refembles  that  of  a fwan;  but  tliat  lin2:u- 
larity  in  which  it  differs  from  all  other  birds  is 
in  the  bill  and  the  great  pouch  underneatli, 
which  are  wonderful,  and  demand  a diftincl  de- 
fcription. This  enormous  bill  is  fifteen  inches 
from  the  point  to  the  opening  of  the  mouth, 
' which  a good  way  back  behind  the  eyes.  At 
tlie  bafe  the  bill  is^oniewhat  greenifli,  but  varies 

towards 
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towards  the  end,  being  of  a reddifti  blue.  It  is 
very  thick  in  the  beginning,  but  tapers  oft'  to 
the  end,  where  it  hooks  downwards.  The 
under-chap  is  ftill  more  extraordinary;  for  to 
the  lower  edges  of  it  hangs  a bag,  reaching  the 
whole  length  of  the  bill  to  the  neck,  which  is  ' 
faid  to  be  capable  of  containing  fifteen  quarts 
of  water.  This  bag  the  bird  has  a power  of 
wrinkling  up  into  the  hollow  of  the  under- 
chap; but  by  opening  the  bill,  and  putting 
one’s  hand  down  into  the  bag,  it  may  be  dif- 
tended  at  pleafure.  The  Ikin  of  which  it  is 
formed  will  then  be  feen  of  a blueifti  afh-colour, 
with  many  fibres  and  veins  running  over  its  fur- 
face.  It  is  not  covered  with  feathers,  but  a fhort 
downv  fubftance  as  fmooth  and  as  foft  as  fatin, 
and  is  attached  all  along  the  under  edges  of 
the  chap  to  be  fixed  backward  to  the  neck  of 
the  bird  by  proper  ligaments,  and  reaches  near 
half  way  down.  When  this  bag  is  empty  it  is 
not  feen;  but  when  tire  bird  has  fiftred  with 
fuccefs,  it  is  then  incredible  to  what  an  extent 
it  is  often  feen  dilated.  For  the  firft  thing  the 
pelican  does  in  fifiiing  is  to  fill  up  the  bag; 
and  then  it  returns  to  digeft  its  burthen  at  lei- 
fure.  When  th^  bill  is  opened  to  its  wideft 
extent,  a perfon  may  run  his  head  into  the 
bird’s  moutlr,  and  conceal  it  in  tlris  monftrous 
pouch,  thus  adapted  for  very  fingular  purpofes. 
Yet  this  is  nothing  to  what  Ruyfch  afl'ures  us, 

who 
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who  avers  that  a man  has  been  feen  to  hide  his 
whole  leg,  boot  and  all,  in  the  monftrous  jaws 
of  one  of  thefe  animals.  At  firft  appearance 
this  would  feem  impoflible,  as  the  fides  of  the 
under-chap,  from  which  the  bag  depends,  are 
not  above  an  inch  afunder  when  the  bird’s  bill 
is  firft  opened ; but  then  they  are  capable  of 
great  feparation ; and  it  muft  iiecefiarily  be  fo, 
as  the  bird  preys  upon  the  largeft  fifties,  and 
hides  them  by  dozens  in  its  pouch.  Tertre 
affirms  that  it  will  hide  as  many  fifli  as  will 
ferve  jixty  hungry  men  for  a meal. 

Such  is  the  formation  of  this  extraordinary 
bird,  which  is  a native  of  Africa  and  America. 
The  pelican  was  once  alfo  known  in  Europe, 
particularly  in  Ruffia;  but  it  feems  to  have  de- 
ferted  our  coafts.  This  is  the  bird  of  which  fo 
many  fabulous  accounts  have  been  propagated  ; 
fuch  as  its  feeding  its  young  with  its  own  blood, 
and  its  carrying  a provifion  of  water  for  them 
in  its  great  fefervoir  in  the  deferL  But  the  ab- 
furdity  of  the  firft  account  anfwcrs  itfelf ; and 
as  for  the  latter,  the  pelican  ufes  its  bag  for  very 
different  purpofes  than  that  of  filling  it  with 
water. 

Its  am'azing  pouch  may  be  confiderd  as  ana- 
logous to  the  crop  in  other  birds,  with  this  dif- 
ference, that  as  theirs  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the 
gullet,  fo  this  is  placed  at  the  top.  Thus,  as 
pigeons  and  other  birds  macerate  their  food  for 
4 their 
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their  young  in  their  crops,  and  then  fupply 
them,  fo  the  pelican  fiipplies  its  young  by  a 
more  ready  contrivance,  and  macerates  their 
food  in  its  bill,  or  ftores  it  for  its  own  particular 
fullenance. 

The  ancients  were  particularly  fond  of  giving 
this  - bird  admirable  qualities  and  parental  af- 
feftions:  ftruclc,  perhaps,  with  its  extraordinary 
figure,  they  were  willing  to  fupply  it  with  as 
extraordinary  appetites;  and  having  found  it 
v/ith  a large  refervoir,  they  were  pleafed  with 
turning  it  to  the  moft  tender  and  parental  ufes. 
But  the  truth  is,  the^jelican  is  a very  heavy, 
fluggifli,  voracious  bird,  and  very  ill  fitted  to 
take  thofe  flights,  or  to  make  thofe  cautious 
provifions  for  a diftant  time,  which  we  have 
been  told  they  do.  Father  Labat,  who  feems 
to  have  ftudied  their  manners  with  great  exadl- 
nefs,  has  given  us  a minute  hiftory  of  this  bird, 
as  found  in  America;  and  from  him  I will 
borrow  mine. 

The  pelican,  fays  Labat,  has  ftrong  wings, 
furnifhed  with  thick  plumage  of  an  afti-colour, 
as  are  the  reft  of  the  feathers  over  the  whole 
body.  Its  eyes  are  very  fmall,  when  compared 
to  the  fize  of  its  head;  there  is  a fadnefs  in.its 
countenance,  and  its  whole  air  is  melancholy. 
It  is  as  dull  and  reludlant  in  its  motions  as  the 
flamingo  is  fprightly  and  adlive.  It  is  flow  of' 
flight;  and  when  it  rifes  to  fly,  performs  it 
VoL.  VI,  ■ D with 
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with  difficulty  and  labour.  Nothing,  as  it  would 
feem,  but  the  fpur  of  occeffity,  could  make 
thefe  birds  change  their  fituation,  or  induce 
them  to  afcend  into  the  air;  but  they  muft  either 
ftarve  or  fly. 

7'hey  are  torpid  and  inadlive  to  the  lafl:  de- 
gree, fo  that  nothing  can  exceed  their  indolence 
but  their  gluttony ; it  is  only  from  the  ftimula- 
tions  of  hunger  that  they  are  excited  to  labour ; 
for  otherwife  they  would  continue  always  in 
fixed  repofe.  When  they  have  raifed  thcm- 
felves  about  thirty  or  forty  feet  above  the  fur- 
face  of  the  fea,  they  turn  their  head  with  one 
eye  downwards,  and  continue  to  fly  in  that  pof- 
ture.  As  foon  as  they  perceive  a fifh  fuffi- 
ciently  near  the  furface,  they  dart  down  upon  it 
with  the  fwiftnefs  of  an  arrow,  feize  it  with 
unerring  certainty,  and  ftore  it  up  in  their  pouch. 
They  then  rife  again,  though  not  without  great 
labour,  and  continue  hovering  and  fifhing,  with 
their  head  on  one  fide  as  before. 

This  work  they  continue  with  great  effort 
and  induftry  till  their  bag  is  full,  and  then  they 
fly  to  land  to  devour  and  digeft  at  leifure  the 
fruits  of  their  induff ry.  This,  however,  it 
would  appear  they  are  not  long  performing  ; for 
towards  night  they  have  another  hungry,  call ; 
and  they  again  reludlantly  go  to  labour.  At 
lught,  when  their  fifiiing  is  over,  and  the  toil  of 
the  day  crowned  with  fuccefs,  thefe  lazy  birds 
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retire  a little  way  from  the  fhore;  and,  though 
with  the  webbed  feet  and  clumfy  figure  of  a 
goofe,  they  will  be  contented  to  perch  no 
where  but  upon  trees  among  the  light  and  airy 
tenants  of  the  foreft.  'I'here  they  take  tlieir 
repofe  for  the  nighty  and  often  fpend  a great 
part  of  the  day,  except  fuch  times  as  they  are 
fifhing,  fitting  in  difmal  folemnity,  and  as  it 
would  feem  half  afleep.  Their  attitude  is, 
with  the  head  refting  upon  their  great  bag, 
and  that  refting  upon  their  breaft.  There 
they  remain  without  motion,  or  once  changing 
their  fituation,  till  tlie  calls  of  hunger  break 
their  repofe,  and  till  they  find  it  indifpenfably 
neceflary  to  fill  their  magazine  for  a frefh  meal. 
Thus  their  life  is  fpent  between  fleeping  and 
eating  5 and  our  author  adds,  that  they  are  as 
foul  as  they  are  voracious,  as  they  are  every 
moment  voiding  excrements  in  heaps  as  large 
as  one’s  fift. 

The  fame  indolent  habits  feem  to  attend  them 
even  in  preparing  for  incubation,  and  defend- 
ing their  voung  when  excluded.  The  female 
makes  no  preparation  for  her  neft,  nor  feems 
to  chufe  any  place  in  preference  to  lay  in ; but 
- drops  her  eggs  oil  the  bare  ground  to  the  num- 
ber of  five  or  fix,  and  there  continues  to  hatch 
them.  Attached  to  the  place,  without  any  de- 
lire  of  defending  her  eggs  or  her  young,  flie 
tamely  fits  and  fulFers  them  to  be  taken  from 
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under  her.  Now  and  thenfhe  jufl:  ventures  to 
peck,  or  to  cry  out  when  a perfon  offers  to  beat 
her  off. 

• She  feeds  her  young  with  fifh  macerated  for 
fome  time  in  her  bag ; and  w’hen  they  cry  flies 
off  for  a new  fupply.  Labat  tells  us  that  he 
took  two  of  thefe  when  very  young  and  tied 
them  by  the  l^g  to  a poll  fluck  into  the  ground, 
where  he  had  the  pleafure  of  feeing  the  old  one 
for  feveral  days  come  to  feed  them,  remaining 
with  them  the  greatefl;  part  of  the  day,  and 
fpending  the  night  on  the  branch  of  a tree  that 
hung  over- them.  By  thefe  means  they  were  all 
three  become  fo  familiar,  that  they  fuffered 
themfelves  to  be  handled  ; and  the  young  ones 
very  kindly  accepted  whatever  fifh  he  offered 
them.  Thefe  they  always  put  firfl:  into  their 
bag,  and  then  fwallowed  at  their  leifure. 

It  feems,  however,  that  they  are  but  dif- 
agrceable  and  ufelefs  domeftics  ; their  gluttony 
can  fcarce  be  fatisfied ; their  flefh  fmells  very 
rancid,  and  tafles  a thoufand  times  worfe  than 
it  fmells.  The  native  Americans  kill  vafl 
numbers ; not  to  eat,  for  they  are  not  fit  even 
for  the  banquet  of  a favage;  but  to  convert 
their  large  bags  into  purfes  and  tobacco- 
pouches.  They  beftow  no  fmall  pains  in  drefs- 
ing  the  fkin  with  fait  and  afhes,  rubbing  it 
well  with  oil,  and  then  forming  it  to  their 
purpofe.  It  thus  becomes  fo  foft  and  pliant, 
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that  the  Spaaifh  v/oinen  fometimcs  atlorii  it 
with  gold  and  embroidery  to  make  work-bag5 
of. 

Yet,  with  all  the  feeming  hebetude  of  this 
bird,  it  is  not  entirely  incapable  of  inftriidtion 
in  a domeftic  ftate.  Father  Raymond  aflures 
us,  that  he  has  feen  one  fo  tame  and  well  edu- 
cated among  the  native  Americans,  that  it 
would  go  ofF  in  the  morning  at  the  word  of 
command,  and  return  before  night  to  its  mafler, 
v/ith  its  great  paunch  diftended  witli  plunder ; 
a part  of  which  the  favages  would  make  it  dif- 
gorge,  and  a part  they  would  permit  it  to  re- 
ferve  for  itfelf. 

“ The  Pelican,”  as  Faber  relates,  “ is  not 
“ deftitute  of  other  qualifications.  One  of 
“ thofe  which  was  brought  alive  to  the  Duke 
“ of  Bavaria’s  court,  where  it  liv^ed  forty  years, 
“ feemed  to  be  pofleffed  of  very  uncommon  fen- 
“ fations.  It  was  much  delighted  in  the  com- 
“ pany  and  converfation  of  men,  and  in  mufic 
“ both  vocal  and  inftrumental ; for  it  would 
“ willingly  ftand,”  fays  he,  “ by  thofe  that 
“ fung  or  founded  the  trumpet  j and  ftretching 
out  its  head,  and  turning  its  ear  to  the  mu- 
“ fic,  liftened  very  attentively  to  its  harmony^ 
“ though  its  own  voice  was  little  pleafanter  than 
“ the  braying  of  an  afs.”  Gefner  tells  us,  that 
the  emperor  Maximilian  had  a tame  pelican 
which  lived  for  above  eighty  years,  and  that 
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always  attended  his  army  on  their  march.  It 
was  one  of  the  largeft  of  the  kind,  and  had  a 
daily  allowance  by  the  emperor’s  orders.  As 
another  proof  of  the  great  age  to  which  the 
pelican  lives,  Aldrovandus  makes  mention  of 
one  of  thefe  birds  that  was  kept  feveral  years  at 
Mechlin,  and  was  verily  believed  to  be  fifty 
years  old. — We  often  fee  thefe  birds  at  our 
Ihews  about  town. 


CHAP.  III. 

Of  the  Alhatrofs^  the  firji  of  the  Gull  Kind. 
HOUGH  this  is  one  of  the  largeft 


JL  and  moft  formidable  birds  of  Africa- and 
America,  yet  we  have  but  few  accounts  to  en- 
lighten us  in  its  hiftory.  The  figure  of  the 
bird  is  thus  defcribed  by  Edwards;  “ The  body 
“ is  rather  larger  than  that  of  a pelican ; and 
‘‘  its  wings  when  extended  ten  feet  from  tip  to 
tip.  The  bill,  which  is  fix  inches  long,  is 
“ yellowifti,  and  terminates  in  a crooked  point. 
‘‘  The  top  of  the  head  is  of  a bright  brown  ; the 
‘‘  back  is  of  a dirty  deep  fpotted  brown ; and 
the  belly  and  under  the  wings  is  white ; the 
toes,  which  are  webbed,  are  of  a flefh-co- 
“ lour.” 

Such  are  the  principal  traits  in  this  bird’s 
figure  : but  thefe  lead  us  a very  fliort  way  in 
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its  hiftory ; and  our  naturalifts  have  thought  fit 
to  i'ay  nothing  mpre.  However,  I am  apt  to 
believe  this  bird  to  be  the  fame  with  that  de- 
fcribcd  by  Wicquefort,  under  the  title  of  the 
Alcatraz ; its  fize,  its  colours,  and  its  prey,  in- 
cline me  to  think  fo.  He  defcribes  it  as  a kind 
of,  great  gull,  as  large  in  the  body  as  a goofe, 
of  a brown  colour,  with  a long  bill,  and  living 
upon  filh,  of  which  they  kill  great  numbers. 

This  bird  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  tropical 
climates,  and  alfo  beyond  them  as  far  as  the 
Straights  of  Magellan  in  the  South  Seas.  It  is 
one  of  the  moft  fierce  and -formidable  of  the 
aquatic  tribe,  not  only  living  upon  fifti,  but  alfo 
fuch  fmall  water-fowl  as  it  can  take  by  furprize. 
It  preys,  as  all  the  gull-kind  do,  upon  the  wing  j 
and  chiefly  purfues  the  flying-fifh,  that  are 
forced  from  the  fea  by, the  dolphins.  The  ocean 
in  that  part  of  the  world  prefents  a very  differ- 
ent appearance  from  the  feas  with  which  we 
are  furrounded.  In  our  feas  we  fee  ^nothing 
but  a dreary  expanfe,  ruffled  by  winds,  and. 
feemingly  forfaken  by  every  clafs  of  animated 
nature.  But  the  tropical  feas,  and  the  diftant 
Ibuthern  latitudes  beyond  them,  arc  all  alive 
with  birds  and  fifties,  purfuing  and  purfued. 
Every  various  fpecies  of  the  gull-kind  are  there 
feen  hovering  on  the  wing,  at  a thoufand  miles 
diftance  from  the  fhore.  T he  flying-filh  are 
every  moment  rifing  to  efcape  from  their  pur— 
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I'uers  of  the  deep,  only  to  encounter  equal  clan- 
gers in  the  air.  Juft  as  they  rife,  the  dolphin 
is  feen  to  dart  after  them,  but  generally  in  vain  ; 
the  gull  has  more  frequent  fuccefs,  and  often 
takes  them  at  their  rife  5 u’hile  the  albatrofs  pur- 
fues  the  gull,  and  obliges  it  to  rclinquifh  its 
prey;  fo  that  the  whole  horizon  ptefents  but 
one  living  picture  of  rapacity  and  evafion. 

So  much  is  certain ; but  how  far  we  arc  to 
credit  Wicquefort,  in  what  he  adds  concern- 
ing this  bird,  the  reader  is  left  to  determine. 
“ As  thefe  birds,  except  when  they  breed,  live 
“ entirely  remote  from  land,  fo  they  are  often 
“ feen,  as  it  fhould  • feem,  fleeping  in  the  air. 
“ At  night,  when  they  are  prefled  by  flumber, 
“ they  rife  into  the  clouds  as  high  as  they  can  j 
“ there,  putting  their  head  under  one  wing, 
“ they  beat  the  air  with  the  other,  and  feem  to 
“ take  their  eafe.  After  a time,  however,  tlie 
“ weight  of  their  bodies,  only  thus  half  fupported, 
“ brings  them  down  ; and  they  are  feen  defeend- 
“ ing,  with  a pretty  rapid  motion,  to  the  furface 
“ of  the  fea.  Upon  this  they  again  put  forth 
“ their  efforts  to  rife  j and  thus  alternately 
“ afeend  and  defeend  at  their  eafe.  But  it 
“ fometimes  happens,”  fays  my  author,  “ that, 
“ in  thefe  flumbering  flights,  they  are  off"  their 
“ guard,  and  fall  upon  deck,  where  they  are 
« taken.” 

What  truth  there  may  be  in  this  account,  I 
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will  not  take  it  upon  me  to  determine;  but 
certain  it  is,  that  few  birds  float  upon  the  air 
with  more  eafe  than  the  albatrofs,  or  fupport 
themlelves  a longer  time  in  that  element.  They 
feem  never  to  feel  the  acceflTes  of  fatigue ; but 
night  and  day  upon  the  wing  are  always  prowl- 
ing, yet  always  emaciated  and  hungry^ 

But  though  this  bird  be  one  of  the  mofl:  for- 
midable tyrants  of  the  deep,  there  are  fome  aflb- 
ciations  w'hich  even  tyrants  themfelves  form,  to 
which  they  are  induced  either  by  caprice  or  ne- 
ceflity.  The  albatrofs  feems  to  have  a peculiar 
afFedtion  for  the  penguin,  and  a pleafure  in  its 
fociety.  They  arc  always  feen  to  chufe  the 
fame  places  for  breeding ; fome  diftant,  uninha- 
bited ifland,  where  the  ground  flants  to  the  fea, 
as  the  penguin  is  not  formed  either  for  flying  or 
climbing.  In  fuch  places  their  nefts  are  feea 
together,  as  if  they  flood  in  need  of  mutual  af- 
flflance  and  protedlion.  Captain  Hunt,  who 
for  fome  time  commanded  at  eur  fettlcment 
upon  Falkland  Iflands,  afTures  me,  that  he  was 
often  amazed  at  the  union  preferved  between 
thefe  birds,  and  the  regularity  with  w’hich  they 
built  together.  In  that  bleak  and  defolate  fpot, 
where  the  birds  had  long  continued  undiflurbed 
pofTefTors,  and  no  way  dreaded  the  encroach- 
ments of  men,  they  feemed  to  make  their  abode 
as  comfortable  as  they  expelled  it  to  be  lafting. 
They  were  feen  to  build  with  an  amazing  de- 
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gree  of  uniformity ; their  nefts  covering  fields 
by  thoufands,  and  refembling  a regular  planta- 
tion. In  the  middle,  on  high,  the  albatrofs 
raifed  its  neft,  oil  heath  fticks  and  long  grafs, 
about  two  feet  above  the  furface  : roupd  this  the 
penguins  made  their  lower  fettlements,  rather 
in  holes  in  the  ground ; and  moft  ufually  eight 
penguins  to  one  albatrofs.  Nothing  is  a ftronger 
proof  of  Mr.  BufFon’s  fine  obfervation,  that  the 
prefence  of  man  not  only  deftroys  the  fociety 
of  meaner  animals,  but  their  inftindls  alfo. 
Thefe  nefts  are  now,  I am  told,  totally  deftroyed; 
the  fociety  is  broke  up  j,  and  albatrofs  and  pen- 
guin have  gone  to  breed  upon  mere  defert 
fhores,  in  greater  (ecurity. 


CHAP.  IV. 

The  Cormorant, 

The  Cormorant  is  about  the  fize  of  a 
large  Mufcpvy  duck,  and  may  be  diftin- 
guiftied  from  all  other  birds  of  this  kind,  by  its 
four  toes  being  united  by  membranes  together ; 
and  by  the  middle  toe  being  toothed  or  notched, 
like  a faw,  to  allift  it  in  holding  its  fifliy  prey. 
The  head  and  neck  of  this  bird  are  of  a footy 
blacknefs’;  and  the  body  thick  and  heavy,,  more 
inclining  in  figure  to  that  of  the  goofe  than  the 
2 gull. 
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^ull.  The  bill  is  ftraight,  till  near  the  end,, 
where  the  upper  chap  bends  into  a hook. 

But  notwithftanding  the  feeming  heavinefs 
of  its  make,  there  are  few  birds  more  powerfully 
predaceous.  As  foon  as  the  winter  approaches, 
they  are  feen  difperfed  along  the  fea-lhore,  and 
afcending  up  the  mouths  of  frefh- water  rivers, 
carrying  deftrudlion  to  all  the  finny  tribe. . They 
are  moll  remarkably  voracious,  and  have  a mofi; 
fudden  digeftion.  Their  appetite  is  for  ever- 
craving,  and  never  fatisfied.  This  gnawing _ 
fenfation  may  probably  be  encreafed  by  the 
great  quantity  of  fmall  worms  that  fill  their  in- 
teftines,  and  which  thdr  unceafing  gluttony 
contributes  to  engender.. 

Thus  formed  with  the  grolTcft  appetites,  this 
unclean  bird  has  the  moft  rank  and  difagree- 
able  fmell,  and  is  more  foetid  than  even  car- 
rion, when  in  its  moft  healthful  ftate.  Its  form, , 
fays  an  ingenious  modern,  is  difagreeable ; its 
voice  is  hoarfe  "and  croaking  ; and  all  its  qua- • 
lities  obfcene.  No  wonder  then  that  Milton 
fhould  make  Satan  perfonate  this  bird,  when  he 
fent  him  upon  the  bafeft  purpofes,  to  furvey 
with  pain  the  beauties  of  Paradife,  and  to  fit 
devifing  death  on  the  tree  of  life-*. . It  has 
been  remarked,  however,  of  our  poet,  that  the 
making  a water-fowl  perch  on  a tree,  impllecf 

* Vide  Pennant’s  Zoology,  p.  477<. 
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no  great  acquaintance  with  the  hiftory  of  na- 
ture. In  vindication  of  Milton,  Ariftotlc  ex- 
prefsly  fays,  that  the  cormorant  is  the  only  wa- 
ter-fowl that  fits  on  trees.  We  have  already 
feen  the  pelican  of  this  number ; and  the  cor- 
morant’s toes  feem  as  fit  for  perching  upon 
trees  as  for  fwimming;  fo  that  our  epic  bard 
feems  to  have  been  as  deeply  verfed  in  natural 
hiftory  as  in  criticifm. 

Indeed,  this  bird  feems  to  be  of  a multiform 
nature ; and  wherever  fifti  are  to  be  found, 
watches  their  migrations.  It  is  feen  as  well  by 
band  as  fea  j it  filhes  in  frefh-water  lakes,  as 
well  as  in  the  depths  of  the  ocean ; it  builds  in 
the  cliffs  of  rocks,  as  well  as  on  trees  ; and 
preys  not  only  in  the  day-time,  but  by  night. 

Its  indefatigable  nature,  and  its  great  power 
in  catching  fifh,  were  probably  the  motives 
that  induced  fome  nations  to  breed  this  bird 
up  tame,  for  the  purpofes  of  fifhing  ; and  ^Vil- 
lughby  aflures  us,  it  was  once  ufed  in  England 
for  that  purpofe.  'The  defeription  of  their 
manner  of  fifhing  is  thus  delivered  by  Faber  : 
When  they,  carry  them  out  of  the  rooms 
where  they  are  kept,  to  the  fifh-pools,  they 
“ hood-wink  them,  that  they  may  not  be  fright- 
**  ed  by  the  way.  When  they  are  come  to 
“ the  rivers,  they  take  off  their  hoods;  and 
“ having  tied  a leather  thong  round  the  lower 
“ part  of  their  necks,  that  they  may  not  fwal- 
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“ low  down  the  fifti  they  catch,  they  throw 
‘‘  them  into  the  river.  They  prefently  dive 
“ under  water  •,  and  there,  for  a long  time, 

“ with  wonderful  fwiftnefs,  purfue  the  fifli ; 

“ and  when  they  have  caught  them,  rife  to  the. 

“ top  of  the  water,  and  prefling  the  fifh  lightly 
“ with  their  bills,  fwallow  them  ; till  each  bird 
“ hath,  after  this  manner,  devoured  five  or  fix 
“ fifties.  Then  their  keepers  call  them  to  the 
“ fill,  to  which  they  readily  fly ; and,  one  after 
“ another,  vomit  up  all  their  fifli,  a little  bruifed  ^ 
“ with  the  firft:  nip  given  in  catching  them. 

“ When  they  have  done  fifliing,  fetting  the 
“ birds  on  fome  high  place,  they  loofe  the  firing 
“ from  their  necks,  leaving  the  paflage  to  the 
“ ftomach  free  and  open  j and,  for  their  re- 
“ ward,  they  throw  them  part  of  their  prey ; 

“ to  each  one  or  two  fifties,  which  they  will 
“ catch  niofl:  dexteroufly,  as  they  are  falling  in 
“ the  air.” 

At  prefent,  the  cormorant  is  trained  up  in 
every  part  of  China  for  the  fame  purpofe,  where 
there  are  many  lakes  and  canals.  “To  this 
“ end,”  fays  Le  Comte,  “ they  are  educated  as 
“ men  rear  up  fpaniels  or  hawks  •,  ;uid  one  man 
“ can  eafily  manage  an  hundred.  The  fiftier 
“ carries  them  out  into  the  lake,  perched  on 
“ the  gunnel  of  his  boat,  where  they  continue 
“ tranquil,  and  expedling  his  orders  with  pa- 
“ tience.  When  arrived  at  the  proper  place, 
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“ at  the  firft  fignal  given  each  flies  a different 
“ way,  to  fulfil  the  talk  affigned  it..  It  is  very 
“ pleafant,  o.n  this  occafion,  to  behold  with. 
“ what  fagacity  they  portion  out  the  lake  or 
^ the  canal  where  they  are  upon  duty.  They 
“ hunt  about,  they  plunge,  they  rife  an  hun- 
‘‘  dred  times  to  the  furface,  until  they  have  at 
“ laft  found  their  prey..  They  then  feize  it 
“ with  their  beak  by  the  middle,  and  carry  it 
“ without  fail  to  their  mafter..  When  the  fifh 
is  too'large,  they  then,  give  each  other  mu- 
“ tual  afliftance : one  feizes  it  by  the  head,  the 
other  by  the  tail,,  and  in  this  manner  carry 
“ it  to  the  boat  together..  There  the  boat-man, 
“ ftretches  out  one  of  his  long  oars,  on  which 
“ they  perch,  and  being  delivered  of  their  bur- 
“ then,  they  fly  off  to  purfue  their  fport.  When. 
“ they  are  wearied,  he  lets  them  reft  for  a. 

while  ; but  they  are  never  fed  till  their  work 
“ is  over.  In  this  manner  tliey  fupply  a very 
“ plentiful  table  ; but  ftill  their  natural  gluttony 
“ cannot  be  reclaimed  even  by  education.. 
“ They  have  always,. while  they  fifli,  the  fame: 
“ ftring  faftened  round  their  throats,  to  pre-- 
“ vent  them  from  devouring  their  prey,  as 
“ otherwife  they  would  at  once  fatiate  them-- 
“ felves,  and  difcontinue  their  purfuit  the  mo-- 
ment  they  had  filled  their  bellies.”' 

As  for  the  reft,  the  cormorant  is  the  bcft' 
fifher  of  all  birds  j and  though  fat  and  heavy/ 

with  I 
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^with  the  quantity  it  devours,  is  neverthelefs 
generally  upon  the  wing.  The  great  activity 
with  which  it  purfues,  and  from  a vafl:  height 
drops' down  to  dive  after  its  prey,  offers  one  of 
the  nioft  amufing  fpedfacles  to  thofe  who  ftand 
upon  a cliff  on  the  ftiore.  This  large  bird  is 
feldom  feen  in  the  air,  but  where  there  are  fifli 
below  ; but  then  they  muff  be  nea.r  the  furface, 
before  it  will  venture  to  foufe  upon  them.  If 
they  are  at  a depth  beyond  what  the  impetus  of 
its  flight  makes  the  cormorant  capable  of  diving 
to,  they  certainly  efcape  him  ; for  this  bird  can- 
not move  fo  faff  under  water,  as  the  flfh  can 
fwim.  It  feldom,  however,  makes  an  unfuc- 
cefsful  dip  i and  is  often  feen  rifing  heavily,  with 
a fifh  larger  than  it  can  readily  devour.  It 
fometimes  alfo  happens,  that  the  cormorant 
has  caught  the  fifh  by  the  tail ; and  confe- 
quently  the  fins  prevent  its  being  eafily  fwal- 
lowed  in  that  pofition.  In  this  cafe,  the  bird 
is  feen  to  tofs  its  prey  above  its  head,  and  very 
dexteroufly  to  catch  it,  when  defeending,  by 
the  proper  end,  and  fo  fwallow  it  with  eafe. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  V. 


Oy  the  Gannet  or  Soland  Goofe. 

H E Gannet  is  of  the  fize  of  a tame  goofc^ 


JL  but  its  wings  much  longer,  being  fix  feet 
over.  The  bill  is  fix  inches  long,  ftraight  al- 
moft  to  the  point,  where  it  inclines  down,  and 
the  fides  ai'e.  irregularly  jagged,  that  it  may 
hold  its  prey  with  greater,  fecurity.  It  differs 
from  the  cormor^t  in  fize,  being  larger ; in  its 
colour,  which  is  chiefly  white  j and  by  its  hav- 
ing no  noftrils,  but  in  their  place  a long  fur- 
row, that  reaches  almoft'  to  the  end  of  the  bill. 
From  the  corner  of  the  mouth  is  a narrow  flip 
of  black  bare  Ikin,  that  extends  to  the  hind  part 
of  the  head  •,  beneath  the  fkin  is  another  that, 
like  the  pouch  of  the  pelican,  is  dilatable,  and 
of  fize  fufficient  to  contain  five  or  fix  entire 
herrings,  which  in  the  breeding  feafon  it  car- 
ries at  once  to  its  mate  or  its  young. 

Thefe  birds,  which  fubfift  entirely  upon  fifli, 
chiefly  refort  to  thofe  uninhabited  iflands  where 
their  food  is  found  in  plenty,  and  men  feldom 
come  to  difturb  them.  The  iflands  to  the 
north  of  Scotland,  the  Skelig  iflands  off  the 
coafts  of  Kerry,  in  Ireland,  and  thofe  that  lie  in 
the  north  fea  oft’  Norway,  abound  with  them. 
But  it  is  on  tlie  Bafs  ifland,  in  the  Firtli  of 
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Edinburgh,  where  they  arc  feen  in  the  greateft 
abujidance.  “ There  is  a fmaJ]  ifland,”  fays 
the  celebrated  Harvey,  “ called  the  Bafs,  not 
“ more  than  a mile  in  circumference.  The 
“ furface  is  almoll  wholly  covered  during  the 
“ months  of  May  and  June  with  their  nefiS, 
“ their  eggs  and  young.  It  is  fcarcely  pof- 
“ lible  to  walk;  without  treading  on  them: 
“ the  flocks  of  birds  upon  the  wing  are  fo  nu- 
“ merous,  as  to  darken  the  air  like  a cloiid  j 
“ and  their  noife  is  fuch,  that  one  cannot,  with- 
“ out  difficulty,  be  heard  by  the  perfon  next  to 
“ him.  When  one  looks  down  upon  the  fea 
“ from  the  precipice,  its  whole  furface  feems 

covered  with  infinite  numbers  of  birds  of  dif- 
“ ferent  kinds,  fwimming  and  purfuing  their 
“ prey.  If,  in  failing  round  the  ifland,  one  fur- 
“ veys  its  hanging  cliffs,  in  every  crag  or  fif- 
“ fure  of  the  broken  rocks  may  be  feen  innu- 
“ merable  birds,  of  various  forts  and  fizes,  more 
“ than  the  ftars  of  heaven  when  viev/ed  in  a 
“ ferene  night.  If  they  are  viewed  at  a dif- 
“ tance,  either  receding,  or  in  their  approach 
“ to  the  ifland,  they  feem  like  one  vaft  fwarm 
“ of  bees.” 

They  are  not  lefs  frequent  upon  the  rocks  of 
St.  Kilda.  Martin  afl'ures  us,  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  that  fmall  ifland  confume  annually  near 
twenty-three  thoufand  young  birds  of  this  fpe- 
ciesj  befides  an  amazing  quantity  of  their  eggs. 

On 
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On  thefe  they  principally  fubfift  throughout  the 
year  ; and  from  the  iiumber  of  thefe  ^vifitants, 
make  an  eftimate  of  their  plenty  for  the  feafon. 
T'hey  preferve  both  the  eggs  and  fowls  in  fmall 
pyramidal  ftone  buildings,  covering  them  with 
turf-aflies,  to  prevent  the  evaporation  of  their 
moifture. 

The  gannet  is  a bird  of  paflage.  In  winter 
it  feeks  the  more  fouthern  coafts  of  Cornwall, 
hovering  over  the  fhoals  of  herrings  and  pil- 
chards tTiat  then  come  down  from  the  northern 
feas  : its  firft  appearance  in  the  northern  iflands 
is  in  the  beginning  of  fpring ; and  it  continues 
to  breed  till  the  end  of  fummer.  But,  in  ge- 
neral, its  motions  are  determined  by  the  mi- 
grations of  the  immenfe  flioals  of  herrings  that 
come  pouring  down  at  that  feafon  through  the 
Britifh  Channel,  and  fupply  all  Europe  as  w'ell 
as  this  bird  with  their  fpoil.  The  gannet  afli- 
duoufly  attends  the  fhoal  in  their  pafi'age,  keeps 
with  them  in  their  whole  circuit  round  our 
ifland,  and  fhares  with  our  fifhermen  this  ex- 
hauftlefs  banquet.  As  it  is  ftrong  of  wing,  it 
never  comes  near  the  land  ; but  is  conftant  to 
its  prey.  Wherever  the  gamiet  is  feen,  it  is 
fure  to  announce  to  the  fifhermen  the  arrival  of 
the  finny  tribe ; they  then  prepare  their  nets, 
and  take  the  herrings  by  millions  at  a draught ; 
while  the  gannet,  who  came  to  give  the  firfl 
information,  comes,  though  an  unbidden  guefi, 

and, 
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and  often  fnatches  its  prey  from  the  ft/lierman 
even  in  his  boat.  - While  the  fifhing  feafon  con- 
tinues, the  gannets  are  bufily  employed  ; but 
when  the  pilchards  difappear  from  our  coafts, 
the  gannet  takes  its  leave,  to  keep  them  com- 
pany; 

The  cormorant  has  been  remarked  for  the 
quicknels  of  his  fight  j yet  in  this  the  gannet 
feems  to  exceed  him.  It  is  poflefTed  of  a tranf- 
parent  membrane  under  the  eye-lid,  with  which 
it  covers  the  whole  eye  at  pleafure,  without  c^- 
feuring  the  fight  in  the  fmalleft  degree.  This 
feems  a neceflary  provifion  for  the  fecurity  of 
the  eyes  of  fo  weighty  a creature,  whofe  me- 
thod of  taking  prey,  like  that  of  the  cormorant, 
is  by  darting  headlong  down  from  an  height  of 
an  hundred  feet  and  more  into  the  water  to 
feize  it.  Thefe  birds  are  fometimes  taken  at 
fea,  by  faftening  a pilchard  to  a board,  which 
they  leave  floating.  The  gannet  inftantly 
pounces  down  from  above  upon  the  board,  and 
is  killed  or  maimed  by  the  fhock  of  a body 
where  it  expedfed  no  reliftance. 

Thefe  birds  breed  but  once  a year,  and  lay 
but  one  egg,  which  being  taken  away,  they 
lay  another  ; if  that  is  alfo  taken,  then  a third ; 
but  never  more  for  that  feafon.  Their  egg  is 
white,  and  rather  lefs  than  that  of  the  com- 
mon goofe ; and  their  nelt  large,  compofed  of 
fuch  fubftances  as  are  found  floating  on  the 

furfacc 
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furface  of  the  fea.  'I'he  young  birds,  during 
the  firfl  year,  differ  greatly  in  colour  from  the 
old  ones ; being  of  a dufky  hue,  fpeckled  with 
numerous  triangular  white  fpot§ ; and  at  that 
time  refembling  the  colours  of  the  fpeckled 
diver. 

• 

The  Bafs  Ifland,  where  they  chiefly  Treed, 
belongs  to  one  proprietor  j fo  that  care  is  taken 
never  to  fright  away  the  birds  when  laying,  or 
to.fhoot  them  upon  the  wing.  By  that  means, 
they  are  fo  confident  as  to  alight  and  feed  their 
young  ones  clofe  befide  you.  They  feed  only 
upon  flfh,  as  was  obferved ; yet  the  young 
gannet  is  counted  a great  dainty  by  the  Scots, 
and  is  fold  very  dear ; fo  that  the  lord  of  the 
iflet  makes  a confiderable  annual  profit  by  the 
fale. 


CHAP.  Vi.- 

Of.fmaller  Gulls  and  Petrels, 

Having  defcrlbed  the  manners  of  tlie 
great  ones  of  tliis  tribe,  thofe  of  the 
fmaller  kinds  may  be  eafily  inferred.  They 
refemble  the  more  powerful  in  their  appetites 
for  prey,  but  have  not  fuch  certain  methods  of 
obtaining  it.  In  general,  therefore,  the  induftry 
of  this  tribe  and  their  audacity  encreafe  in  pro- 
portion to  their  imbecility ; the  great  gulls  live 

at 
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at  ’ the  moft  remote  diftance  from  man ; the 
fmallcr  are  obliged  to  rellde  wherever  they  can 
take  their  prey;  an4  to  come  into  the  moft 
populous  places  when  folitude  can  no  longer 
grant  them  a fupply.  In  this  clafs  we  may 
place  the  Gull,  properly  fo  called,  of  which 
there  are  above  twenty  dilFerent  kinds ; the 
Petrel,  of  which  there  are  three ; and  the  Sea 
Swallow,  of  which  there  are  as  many.  Tftc 
gulls  may  be  diftinguifhed  by  an-  angular  knob 
on  the  lower  chap  ; the  petrels  by  their  want- 
ing this  knob ; and  the  fea-fwallow  by  their 
bills,  which  are  ftraight,  flender,  and  ftiarp 
pointed.  They  all,  however,  agree  in  their 
appetites,  and  their  places  of  abode^ 

The  gull,  and  all  its  varieties,  is  very  well 
jenown  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  It  is 
feen  with  a flow-failing  flight  hovering  over 
rivers  to  prey  upon  the  fmaller  kinds  of  fiflt ; 
it  is  feen  following  the  plowman  in  fallow  fields 
to  pick  up  infedls  ; and  when  living  animal 
food  does  not  offer,  it  has  even  been  known  to 
eat  carrion,  and  whatever  elfe  of  the  kind  that 
offers.  Gulls  are  found  in  great  plenty  in 
every  place  ; but  it  is  chiefly  round  our  boldeft 
rockieft  ftiores  that  they  are  feen  in  the  greateft 
abundance ; it  is  there  that  the  gull  breeds  and 
brings  up  its  young ; it  is  there  that  millions 
of  them  are  heard  fereaming  with  difeordant 
notes  for  months  together. 

Thofe 
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Thofe  who  have  been  much  upon  our  coafts 
know  that  there  are  two  difterent  kinds  of 
(bores ; that  which  Hants  down  to  the  water 
with  a gentle  declivity,  and  that  which  rifes 
with  a precipitate  boldnefs,  and  feems  fet  as  a 
bulwark  to  repel  the  force  of  the  invading 
deeps.  It  is  to  fuch  (hores  as  thefe  that  the 
whole  tribe  of  the  gull-kind  refort,  as  the  rocks 
offer  them  a retreat  for  their  young,  and  the 
fea  a fuflicient  fupply.  It  is  in  the  cavities  of 
thefe  rocks,  of  which  the  (hore  is  compofed, 
that  the  vaft  variety  of  fea-fowls  retire  to  breed 
in  fafety.  The  waves  beneath,  that  continually 
beat  at  the  bafe,  often  wear  the  (hore  into  an 
impending  boldnefs  ; fo  that  it  feems  to  jut  out  . 
over  the  water,  while  the  raging  of  the  fea 
makes  the  place  inaccelTible  from  below.  Thefe  ; 
are  the  fituations  to  which  fea-fowl  chiefly  re-  ^ 
fort,  and  bring  up  their  youn^  in  undifturbed 
fecurity.  J 

Thofe  who-  have  never  obferved  our  boldeft  ' 
coafts  have  no  idea  of  their  tremendous  fubli-  ■ 
mity.  The  boafted  works  of  art,  the  highcft 
towers,  and  the  nobleft  domes,  are  but  ant-hills  r 
when  put  in  comparifon : the  fmgle  cavity  of  a 
rock,  often  exhibits  a coping  higher  than  the  , 
ceiling  of  a gothic  cathedral.  The  face  of  the 
(hore  offers  to  the  view  a wall  of  maflive  (lone 
ten  times  higher  than  our  talleft  fteeples.  What 
(hould  we  think  of  a precipice  three  quarters 
' pf 
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of  a mile  in  height  ? and  yet  the  rocks  of  St. 
Kilda  are  ftill  higher  ! What  muft  be  our  awe 
to  approach  the  edge  of  that  impending  height, 
and  to  look  down  on  the  unfathomable  vacuity 
below ; to  ponder  on  the  terrors  of  falling  to 
the  bottom,  where  the  waves  that  fwell  like 
.mountains  are  fcarcely  feen  to  curl  on  the  fur- 
face,  and  the  roar  of  an  ocean  a thoufand 
leagues  broad  appears  fofter  than  die  murmur 
of  a brook  ! It  is  in  thefe  formidable  manfions 
that  myriads  of  fea-fowls  are  for  ever  feen 
fporting,  flying  in  fecurity  down  the  depth, 
half  a mile  beneath  the  feet  of  the  fpedlator. 
The  crow  and  .the  chough  avoid  thofe  fright- 
ful precipices ; they  chufe  fmaller  heights,  where 
they  are  lefs  expofed  to  the  tempefl: ; it  is  the 
cormorant,  die  gaiinet,  the  tarrock,  and  the 
terne,  that  venture  to  thefe  dreadful  retreats, 
and  claim  an  undifturbed  pofleflion.  To  the 
fpeftator  from  above,  thofe  birds,  though  fome 
of  them  are  above  the  flze  of  an  eagle,  feem 
fcarce  as  large  as  a fwallow ; and  their  loudeft 
fcreaming  is  fcarce  pei'ceptible. 

But  the  generality  of  our  ftiores  are  not  fo 
formidable.  Though  they  may  rife  two  hun- 
dred fathom  above  the  furface,  yet  it  often  hap- 
pens that  the  water  forfakes  the  ftiorc  at  the  de- 
parture of  the  tide,  and  leaves  a noble  and  de- 
lightful walk  for  curiofity  on  the  beach.  Not 
to  mention  the  variety  of  fheils  with  which  the 
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fand  is  ftrewed,  the  lofty  rocks  that  hang  over 
the  fpeftator’s  head,  and  that  feem  but  jull  kept 
from  falling,  produce  in  him  no  unpleafmg 
gloom.  If  to  this  be  added  the  fluttering,  the 
fcreaming,  and  the  purfuits  of  myriads  of  wa- 
ter-birds, all  either  intent  on  the  duties  of  in- 
cubation, or  rouzed  at  the  prefence  of  a ftran- 
ger,  nothing  can  compofe  a fcene  of  more  pe- 
culiar folemnity.  To  walk  along  the  fliore 
when  the  tide  is  departed,  or  to  fit  in  the  hol- 
low of  a rock  when  it  is  come  in,  attentive  to 
the  various  founds  that  gather  on  every  fide, 
above  and  below,  may  raife  the  mind  to  its 
hisheft  and  noblefl:  exertions.  The  folemn 
roar  of  the  waves  fwelling  into  and  fubfiding 
from  thevaft  caverns  beneath,  the  piercing  note 
of  the  gull,  the  frequent  chatter  of  the  guille- 
mot, the  loud  note  of  the  auk,  the  feream  of  the 
heron,  and  the  hoarfe  deep  periodical  croaking 
of  the  cormorant,  all  unite  to  furnifh  out  the 
grandeur  of  the  fcene,  and  turn  the  mind  to 
him  who  is  the  Eflence  of  all  fublimity. 

Yet  it  often  happens  that  the  contemplation 
of  a fea-fhore  produces  ideas  of  an  humbler 
kind,  yet  ftill  not  unpleafmg.  The  -Various 
arts  of  thefe  birds  to  feize  their  prey,  and  fome- 
times  to  elude  their  purfuers,  their  fociety  among 
each  other,  and  their  tendernefs  and  care  of 
their  young,  produce  gentler  fenfations.  It  is 
ridiculous  alfo  now  and  then  to  fee  their  va- 
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rious  ways  of  impofing  upon  each  other.  It  is 
coininoa  enough,  for  ihftance,  with  the  arftic 
gull,  to  purfuc  the  lellbr  gulls  fo  long,  that  they 
drop  their  excrements  ^through  fear,  which  the 
hungry  hunter  quickly  gobbles  up  before  it 
ever  reaches  the  water.  In  breeding  too  they 
have  frequent  contefts  ; one  bird  who  has  no 
neft  of  her  own  attempts  to  difpoflefs  another, 
and  put  herfelf  in  the  place.  This  often  hap- 
pens among  all  the  gull  kind ; and  I have  feen 
the  poor  bird,  tlius  difplaced  by  her  more  power- 
ful invader,  fit  near  the  neft  in  penfive  difcon- 
tent,  while  the  other  feemed  quite  comfortable 
in  her  new  habitation.  Yet  this  place  of  pre- 
eminence is  not  eafily  obtained  5 for  the  inftant 
the  invader  goes  to  fnatch  a momentary  fufte- 
nance,  the  other  enters  upon  her  own,  and  al-* 
ways  ventures  another  battle  before  Ihe  relin- 
quiftes  the  juftnefs  of  her  claim.  The  con- 
templation of  a cliff  thus  covered  with  hatch- 
ing-birds, affords  a very  iagreeable  entertain- 
ment ; and  as  they  fit . upon  the  ledges  of  the 
rocks,  one  above  another,  with  their  white 
breafts  forward,  the  whole  groupe  has  not  un- 
aptly been  compared  to  an  apothecary’s  fhop. 

I'hefe  birds,  like  all  others  pf  the  rapacious^ 
kind,  lay  but  few  eggs ; ^and  hencej  in  many 
places,  their  number  is  daily  feen  to  diminilh. 
The  leflening  of  lb  many  rapacious  birds  may,'' 
at  firft  fight,  appear  a benefit  to  mankind:;  but 
Voi-VL  E when 
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M'hen  we  confider  how  many  of  the  natives  of 
our  iflauds  are  fuftained  by  their  flefh,  either 
frefli  or  faked,  we  fhall  find  no  fatisfadfion  in 
thinking  that  thefe  poor  people  may  in  time 
lofe  their  chief  fupport.  The  gull  in  general, 
as  was  faid,  builds  on  the  ledges  of  rocks,  and 
lays  from  one  egg  to  three,  in  a nefi:  formed  of 
long  grafs  and  fea-weed.  Moft  of  the  kind, 
are  fifiiy  tailed,  with  black  llringy  flelh;  yet 
the  young  ones  are  better  food ; and  of  tlaefe, 
with  feveral  other  birds  of  the  penguin  kind, 
the  poor  inhabitants  of  our  northern  iflands 
make  their  wretched  banquets.  They  have 
been  long  ufed  to  410  other  food ; and  even 
faked  gull  can  be  relillied  by  thofe  who  know  * 
no  better.  Almoll  all  delicacy  is  a relative 
thing ; and  the  man  who  repines  at  the  luxuries 
of  a.well-ferved  table,  llarves  not  for  want  but 
from  comparifon.  The  luxuries  of  the  poor 
are  indeed  coarfe  to,  us,  yet  Hill  they  are  luxuries 
to  thofe  ignorant  of  better  j and  it  is  probable 
ciiough  that  a Kilda.  or.ja;  Feroe  mah  mqy  be 
found  to.-exill,  out-doing  Apicius  himfelf,  in 
confulting  the  pleafures  of  the  table.  Indeed, 
if  it  be  true  that  fuch  meat  as  is  the  moft  dan- 
geroufly  earned  is  the i-fweeteft,. no  men  can 
dine  fo  luxufioufly  as  thefe,  as  none  venture  fo 
hardly  in  the  purfuit  of  a dinner.  In  J^cob- 
fpn’s  Hiftory  of  the  Feroe  Iflands,  we  have  an 
account  of  the  method  in  which  thofe  birds  are 

taken 
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tilken ; and  I will  deliver  it  in  his  own  fimple^' 
manner. 

“ It  cannot  be  exprefled  with  what  pains 
“ and  danger  they  take  thefe  birds  in  thofc 
“ high  fteep  cliffs,  whereof  many  are  two  hun- 
“ dred  fathoms  high.  But  there  are  men  apt 
“ by  nature,  and  fit  for  the  work,  who  take 
“ them  ufually  in  two  manners : they  either 
climb  from  below  into  thefe  high  promontories, 
“ that  are  as  fteep  as  a wall  5 or  they  let  them- 
“ felves  down  with  a rope  from  above.  When 
“ they  climb  from  below,  they  have  a pole  five 
“ or  fix  ells  long,  with  an  iron  hook  at  the 
“ end,  which  they  that  are  below  in  the  boat, 
“ or  on  the  cliff,  faften  ujito  the  man’s  girdle, 
“ helping  him  up  thus  to  the  higheft  place 
“ where  he  can  get  footing ; afterwards  they 
“ alfo  help  up  another  man ; and  thus  feveral 
“ climb  up  as  high  as  poflibly  they  can;  and 
where  they  find  difficulty,  they  help  each 
“ other  up,  by  thrufting  one  another  up  with 
“ their  poles.  When  the  firft  hath  taken  foot- 
ing,  he  draws  the  other  up  to  him,  by  the 
“ rope  faftened  to  his  waift ; and  fo  they  pro- 
“ ceed,  till  they  come  to  the  place  where  the 
“ birds  build.  They  there  go  about  as  well  as 
“ they  can,  in  thofe  dangerous  places  ; the  on^ 
‘‘  holding  the  rope  at  one  end,  and  fixing  him- 
“ felf  to  the  rock ; the  other  going  at  the  other 
‘‘  end  from  place  to  place.  If  it  fliould  hap- 
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“ pen  that  he  chanceth  to  fall,  the  other  that 
“ ftands  firm  keeps  him  up,  and  helps  him  up 
“ again.  But  if  he  paffeth  fafe,  he  likewife 
^ fallens  himfelf  till  the  other  has  palled  the 
“ fame  dangerous  place  alfo.  Thus  they  go 
“ about  the  cliffs  after  birds  as  they  pleafe.  It 
« often  happeneth,  however,  the  more  is  the 
‘‘  pity,  that  when  one  doth  not  Hand  fall 
enough,  or  is  not  lufEciently  flrong  to  hold 
“ up  the  other  in  his  fall,  that  they  both  fall 
“.down  and  are  killed.  In  this  manner  fome 
“ do'  perilh  every  year.” 

Mr.  Peter  Clanfon,  in  his  defcription  of  Nor- 
way, writeth,  that  there  was  anciently  a law  in 
that  country,  that  whofoever  climbed  fo  on  the 
cliffs,  that  he  . fell  down  and  died,  if  the  body 
was  found,  before  burial,  his  next  kinfman 
fliould  go  the  fame  way ; but  if  he  durft  not 
or  could  not  do  it,  the  dead  body  was  not 
then  to  be  buried  in  fandlified  earth,  as  the 
perfon  was  too  full  of  temerity,  and  his  own 
deftroyer. 

“ When  the  fowlers  arc  come,  in  the  man- 
“ ner  aforefaid,  to  the  birds  within  the  cliffs, 
“ where  people  feldom  come,  the  birds  are  fo 
tame  that  they  take  them  with  their  hands  j 
“ for  they  will  not  readily  leave  their  young. 
“ But  v/hen  they  are  wild,  they  call  a net, 
“ witli  which  they  are  provided,  over  them, 
and  intivngle  them  therein.  In  the  mean 

“ time. 
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time,  there  lieth  a boat  beneath  in  the  fea, 
“ wherein  they  caft  the  birds  killed ; and  in 
“ this  manner  they  can,  in  a ftiort  time,  fill  a 
“ boat  with  fowl.  When  it  is  pretty  fair 
“ weather,  and  there  is  good  fowling,  the 
“ fowlers  flay  in  the  cliffs  feven  or  eight  days 
“ together ; for  there  are  here  and  there  holes 
“ iit  the  rocks,  where  they  can  fafely  reft ; and 
“ they  have  meat  let  dov/n  to  them  with  a line 
“ from  the  top  of  the  mountain.  In  the  mean 
“ time  fome  go  every^  day  to  them,  to  fetch 
“ home  what  they  have  taken, 

“ Some  rocks  are  fo  difficult,  that  they  can 
“ in  no  manner  get  unto  them  from  below ; 
“ wherefore  they  feek  to  come  down  thereunto 
“ from  above.  For  this  purpofe  they  have  a 
“ rope,  eighty  or  a hundred  fathoms  long,  made 
“ of  hemp,  and  three  fingers  thick.  The  fowler 
“ maketh  the  end  of  this  faft  about  his  waift, 
and  between  his  legs,  fo  that  he  can  fit  there- 
“ on ; and  is  thus  let  down,  with  the  fowling- 
“ ftaft'  in  his  hand.  Six  men  hold  by  tlie  rope, 
“ and  let  him  eafily  down,  laying  a large  piece 
“ of  wood  on  the  brink  of  the  rock,  upon 
“ which  the  rope  glideth,  that  it  may  not  be 
“ worn  to  pieces  by  the.  hard  and  rough  edge 
“ of  the  ftone.  They  have  befides,  another 
“ fmall  line,  that  is  faftened  to  the  fowler’s 
“ body ; on  which  he  pullcth,  to  give  them  no- 
tice  how  they  fliould  let  down  tlie  great  rope, 
E 3 “ either 
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“ either  lower  or  higher ; or  to  hold  ftill,  thart 
^ he  may  ftay  in  the  place  whereunto  he  is 
“ come.  Here  the  man  is  in  great  danger, 
“ becaufe  of  the  ftones  that 'are  loofened  fcom 
“ the  cliff,  by  the  Twinging  of  the  rope,  and 
“ he  cannot  avoid  them.  To  remedy  this,  in 
fome  meafure,  he  hath  ufually  on  his  head  a 
Teaman’s  thick  and  fhaggy  cap,  which  de- 
“•  fends  him  from  the  blows  of  the  ftones,  if 
“ they  be  not  too  big ; and  then  it  cofteth  him 
“ his  life  : neverthelefs,  they  continually  put 
“ them  Tel  ves  in  that  danger,  for  the  wretched 
“ body’s  food-fake,  hoping  in  God’s  mercy  and 
“ protection,  unto  which  the  greateft  part  of 
“ them  do  devoutly  recommend  themfelves 
“ when  they  go  to  work : otherwife,  they  fay, 
“ there  is  no  other  great  danger  in  it,  except 
“ that  it  is  a toilTome  and  artificial  labour ; for 
“ he  that  hath  not  learned  to  be  To  let  down, 
“ and  is  not  ufed  thereto,  is  turned  about  with 
“ the  rope,  To  that  he  Toon  groweth  giddy,  and 
“ can  do  nothing  *,  but  he  that  hath  learned  the 
“ art,  confiders  it  ds  a Tport,  fwings  himfelf  on 
“ the  rope,  Tets  his  feet  againft  the  rock,  cafts 
‘‘  himfelf  fome  fathoms  from  thence,  and  (hoots 
“ himfelf  to  what  place  he  will  : he  knows 
“ where  the  birds  are,  he  underftands  how  to 
“ fit  on  the  line  in  the  air,  and  how  to  hold  the 
“ fowling-ftaff  in  his  hand  j ftriking  therewith 
“ the  birds  that  come  or  fly  away ; and  when 

“ there 
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« there  are  holes  in  the  rocks,  and  it  ftretches 
‘‘  itfelf  out,  making  underneath  as  a cieling, 

“ under  which  the  birds  are,  he  knoweth  how 
“ to  fhoot  himfelf  in  among  them,  and  there 
“ take  firm  footing.  There,*  when  he  is  in 
tiieie  holes,  he  maketh  himfelf  loofe  of  the 
rope,  which  he  faftenS'to  a crag  of  the  rock, 
that  it  may  not  dip  from  him  to  the  outfidt 
“ of  the  cliff.  He  then  goes  about  in  the  rock, 
“ taking  the  fowl,  either  with  his  hands  or 
“ with  the  fowling-ftaff.  Thus,  when  he  hath 
killed  as  many  birds  as  he  thinks  fit,  he  ties 
them  in  a bundle,  and  fallens  them  to  a littlb 
“ rope,  giving  h fign,  by  pulling,  that  they 
“ fiiould  draw  .them  up.  When  he  has  wrought 
“ thus  die  whole  day,  and  defires  to  get  tip 
“ again,  he  fitteth  once  more  upon  the  greiTt 
“ rope,  giving  a new  fign,  that  they  fhould  pull 
him  up-;  or  elfe  he  worketh  himfelf  up, 
‘‘  climbing  along  the  rope,  with  his  girdle  full 
“ of  birds.  It  is  alfo  ufual,  where  there  are 
“ not  folks  enough  to  hold  the  great  rope,  for 
“ the  fowler  to  drive  a poll  doping  into  the 
“ earth,  and  to  make  a rope  faft  thereto,  by 
“ which  he  lets  himfelf  down,  without  any 
“ bodyls  help,  to  work  in  the  manner^  aforefaid. 
“ Some  rocks  are  fo  formed  that  the  peYfoh 
“ can  go  into  their  cavities  by  land.  - 

“ Thefe  manners  are  more  terrible  and  dan- 
“ gerous  to  fee  than  to  deferibe ",  efpecially  if 
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**  one  confider^  the  fteepnefs  and  height  of  the 
“ rocks,  it  feeming  impoffible  for  a man  to  apt- 
“ proach  them,  much  lefs  to  climb  or  defeend. 
“ In  fome  places,  the  fowlers  are  feen  climh- 
“ ing  where  they  cait  only  fallen  the  ends  of 
“ their  toes  and  fingers  j not  fhunning  fuch 
“ places,  though  there  be  an  hundred  fathom 
“ between  them  and  the  fea.  It  is  a dear  meat 
“ for  thefe  ppor  people,  for  which  they  muft 

venture  their  lives  j and  many,  after  long 
“ venturing,  do  at  laft  perilh  therein. 

“ When  the  fowl  is  brought  home,  a part 
“ tliereof  is  eaten  frefh ; another  part,  when 
“ there  is  much  taken,  being  hung  up  for  win- 
“ ter  provifion.  The  feathers  are  gathered,  to 
^ make  merchandife  of,  for  other  expences. 
“ The  inhabitants  get  a great  many  of  thefe 
“ fowls,  as  God  giveth  his  blelfing  and  fit  wea- 
“ ther.  When  it  is  dark  and  hazy,  they  take 
■“  mofti  for, then  the  birds  flay  in  the  rocks: 
“ but  in  clear  weather,  and  hot  fun-rfhine,  they 
“ feek  the  fea.  When  they  prepare  to  depart 
“ for  the  feafon,  they  keep  themfelves  moft 
“ there,  fitting  on  the  clifts  towards  the  fea- 
“ fide,  where  people  get  at  them  fometimes 
“ with  boats,  and  take  them  with  fowling- 
“ ftaves.” 

Such  is  the  account  of  this  hiftorian ; but 
we  are  not  to  fuppofe  that  all  the  birds  caught 
in  this  mamrer  are  of  tlie  gull  kind : on  the 

• contrary, 
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contrary,  numbers  of  them  are  of  the  penguin 
kind ; auks,  puffins,  and  guillemots^  Thefe  all 
come,  once  a leafon,  to  breed  in  thefe  recefles ; 
and  retire  in  winter,  to  lifli  kv  more  fouthern 
climates. 

CHAP.  VIL 

Of  the  Penguin  Kind:  and  firji  of  the  Great 
Magellanic  Penguin. 

The  gulls  are  long- winged,  fwift  flyers, 
that  hover  over  the  moft  extenfive  feas, 
and  dart  down  upon  lucb  filh  as  approach  too 
near  the  furface.  The  Penguin  kind  are  but 
ill  fitted  for  flight,  and  ftill  lefs  for  walking. 
Every  body  muft  have  feen  the  aukward  man- 
ner in  which  a duck,  either  wild  or  tame,,  at- 
tempts to  change  place;  they  muft  recolle<ft: 
with  what  foftnefs  and  eafe  a gull  or  a kite 
waves  its  pinions,  and  with  what  a coil  and 
flutter  the  duck  attempts  to  move  them  ; how 
many  ftrokes  it  is  obliged  to  give,  in  order  to 
gather  a little  air  j and  even  when  it  is  thus 
raifed,  how  foon  it  is  fatigued  with  the  force  of 
its  exertions,  and  obliged  to  take 'reft  again.* 
But  the  duck  is  not,  in  its  natural  ftate,  half  fb^ 
unwieldy  an  animal  as  the  whole  tribe  of  the 
penguin  kind.  Their  wings  are  much  fhorter/ • 
more  fcantily  furniftied  with  q^uills,  and  die' 
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whole  pinion  placed  too  forward,  to  be  ufefully 
employed.  For  this  reafon,  the  largeft  of  the 
penguin  kind,  that  have  a thick,  heavy  body  to 
raife,  cannot  fly  at  all.  Their  wings  ferve  them 
rather  as  paddles  to  help  them  forward,  when 
they  attempt  to  move  fwiftly;  and  in  a manner 
walk  along  tlie  furface  of  the  water.  Even  the 
fmaller  kinds  feldom  fly  by  choice  ; they  flutter 
their  wings  with  the  fwif^eft  efforts  without 
making  way-,  and  though  they  have  but  a fmall 
weight  of  body  to  f^^^^:ain,  yet  they  feldcm  ven- 
ture to  quit  the  water  where  they  are  provided 
witii  food  aud  prote6lion.. 

As  the  \vings  of  the  penguin  tribe  are  un- 
fitted for  flight,  tlreir  legs  are  ftill  more  auk- 
wardly  adapted  for  walking.  This  w'hole  tribe 
have  all  above  the  knee  hid  within  the  belly  i 
and  nothing  appears  but  two  fhort  legs,,  or  feet, 
as  fome  would  call  them,  that  feem  ftuck  under 
the  rump,  and  upon  which  the  animal  is  very 
aukwardly  fupported*  They  feem,  when  fit- 
ting or  attempting  to  walk,  like  a dog  that  has 
been  taught  to  fit  up,  or  to  move  a minuet. 
'I'heir  fhort  legs  drive  tlie  body  in  progreflion 
from  fide  to  fide  j and  were  they  not  aflifted  by 
their  wings  . they  could  fcarcely  move  faftcr 
than  a tortoife. 

This  aukward  pofition  of  the  legs,  which  fb 
unqualifies  them  for  living  upon  land,  adapts 
them  admirably  for  a refidencc  in  water.  In 

that, 
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that,  the  legs  placed  behind  the  moving  body, 
puflies  it  forward  with  greater’ velocity ; and. 
thefe  birds,  like  Indian  canoes,  are  the  fwiftefir 
in  the  water,  by  having  their  paddles  in  thei 
rear.  Our  failors,  for  this  reafon,  give  thef© 
birds  the  very  homely,  but  expreflive,  name  of 
Arfe-feet.  , ' . 

I Nor  are  they  lefs  qualified  for  diving  thaiv 
fwimining.  By  ever  fo  little  inclining  their 
bodies  forward,  they  lofe  their  center'  of  gra- 
vity; and  every  ftroke  from  their  feet  only. 
tends  to  fink  them  the  fafter.  In  this  manner 
they  can  either  dive  at  once  to^  the  bottom,  or 
fvvim  between  two  waters ; where  they  con- 
tinue fifhing  forfome  minutes,  and  then  afeend- 
ing,  catch  an  inftantaneous  breath,  to  defeend^ 
once  more  to  renew  their  operations.  " Hencer 
k is  that  thefe  birds,  which  are  fo  defencelefe, 
and  fo  eafily  taken  by  land,  are  impregnable 
by  water.  ! If  tliey  perceive  themfelves  pur— 
lued  ini  the  leafl:,'they  inftantly  fink,  and  fhew 
nothing  more  than  their  bills,  till  the  enemy 
is  withdrawn...  Their  very  internal  confor- 
mation alfifts  their  power  of  keeping  long  under 
water.  Their  lungs  are  fitted  with  numerous, 
vacuities,  by  which  they  can  take  in  a very 
large  infpiration  ; and  this  probably  ferves  them 
for  a length  of  time. 

As  they  never  vifit  land,  except  when  they, 
come  to  breed,,  their  feathers  take  a colour.. 
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from  their  fituation.  That  part  of  them  which 
has  been  continually  bathed  in  the  water,  is 
white  ; while  their  backs  and  wings  are  of  dif- 
ferent colours,  according  to  the  different  fpe- 
cies.  They  are  alfo  covered  more  warmly  all 
over  the  body  with  feathers,  than  any  other 
birds  whatever;  fo  that  the  fea  feems  entirely 
their  element ; and  but  for  the  neceflary  duties 
of  propagating  the  fpecies,  we  fhould  fcarcely 
have  the  fmalleft  opportunity  of  feeing  them, 
and  fhould  be  utterly  unacquainted  with  their 

this  tribe,  the  Magellanic  Penguin  is 
the  largeff,:  and  the  moft  remarkable.  In  fizc 
it  approaches  near  that  of  a tame  goofe.  It 
never  flies,  as  its  wings  are  very  fhort,  and  co- 
vered with  ftiff"  hard  feathers,  and  are  always 
Teen  expanded,  and  hanging  ufelefly  down  by 
the  bird’s  ffdes.  The  upper  part  of  the  head, 
back  and  rump,  are  covered  witlr  flift’,  black 
feathers.;,  while  the  belly  and  breaft,  as  is  com-. 
mon  with  all  of  this  kind,  are  of  a fnowy  white- 
nefs,  except  a line  of  black  that  is  feen  to  crofs 
the  crop.  The  bill,  which  from  the  bafe  to 
about  half  way  is  covered  with  wrinkles,  is 
black,  but  marked  crofswife  with  a ftripe  of 
yellow..-  They  walk  eredl  with  their  heads  on 
liigh,  their  fin-like  wings  hanging  down  like- 
arms  ; fo  that  to  fee  them  at  a diftance,  they 
look  like  fo  many  children  with  white  aprons, 
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From  hence  they  are  faid  to  unite  in  themfelves 
the  qualities  of  men,  fowls,  and  fifhes.  Like 
men,  they  are  upright ; like  fowls  they  are  fea- 
tliered ; and  like  fifties,  they  have  fin-like  in- 
ftruments,  that  beat  tlie  water  before,  and  ferve 
for  all  the  purpofes  of  fwimming  rather  than 
flying. 

They  feed  upon  fifti ; and  feldom  come 
aftiore,  except  in  the  breeding  feafon.  As  the 
feas  in  that  part  of  the  world  abound  with  a 
variety,  they  feldom  want  food  ; and  their  ex- 
treme fatnefs  feems  a proof  of  the  plenty  in 
which  they  live.  They  dive  with  great  rapi- 
dity, and  are  voracious  to  a great  degree.  One 
of  them,  defcribed  by  Clufius,  though  but  very 
young,  would  fwallow  an  entire  herring  at  a 
mouthful,  and  often  three  fucceflively  before 
it  was  appeafed.  In  confequence  of  this  glut- 
tonous appetite,  their  flelh  is  ranle  and  fiftiy  j- 
though  our  failors  fay,  that  it  is  pretty  good  eat- 
ing. In  fome  the  flefli  is  fo  tough,  and  the 
feathers  fo  thick,  that  they  ftand  the  blow  of  a 
fcymitar  without  injury. 

They  are  a bird  of'fociety;  and  efpecially 
when  they  come  on  ftiore,  they  are  feen  drawn 
up  in  rank  and  file,  upon  the  ledge  of  a rock, 
ftanding  together  with  the  albatrofs,  as  if  in 
confultation.  This  is  previous  to  their  laying, 
which  generally  begins  in  that  part  of  the  world- 
in  the  month  of  November,  Their  prepara- 
8 tion.3 
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tions  for  laying  are  attended  with  no  great  trou-*- 
ble,  as  a fmall  depreflion  in  the.  earth,  without 
any  other  neft,  ferves  for  this  purpofe.  The 
warmth  of  their  feathers  and  the  heat  of  their 
bodies  is  fuch,  that  the  progrefs  of  incubation 
is  carried  bn  very  rapidly.- 

But  there  is  a difference  in  the  manner  of 
this  bird’s  neftling  in  other  countries ; which 
I can  only  afcribe  to  the  frequent  difturbances- 
it  has  received  from  man  or  quadrupcdes  in  its 
rccelfes.  In  fome  places,  inftead  of  content- 
ing itfelf  with  a fuperficial  depreflion  in  the. 
earth,  the  penguin  is,  found  to  burrow  twp  or 
three  yards  deep ; in  other  places  it  is  feen  to. 
forfake  the  level,  and  to  clamber  up  the  ledge 
of  a rock,  where  it  lays  its  egg,  and  hatches.it 
in  that  bleak,  expofed  fituation.  Thefe  pre- 
cautions may  probably  have  been  taken,  in  con- 
fequence  of  dear-bought  experience.  In  thofe 
countries  where  the  bird  fears  for  her  own  Ikfety, 
or  that  of  her  young,.  Ihe  may  providentially 
provide  againft  danger,  by  digging,,  or  even  by 
climbing ; for  both  which  flie  is  but  ill  adapted, 
by  nature.  In  thofc  places,  however,  where 
tlie  penguin  has  had  but  few  vifits  from  man,, 
her  neft  is  made,  with  the  moft  confident  fecu- 
rity,  in  the  middle  of  fome  large  plain,  where, 
they  are  feen  by  thoufands.  In  that  unguarded 
fituation,  neither  expedling  nor  fearing  a pow- 
erful enemy,  they  continue  to  fit  brooding}  and. 

evesu 
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even  when  man  comes  among  them,  have  at 
hrll  no  apprehenfion  of  their  danger.  Some  of 
this  tribe  have  been  called,  by  our  feamen,  the 
Iloobj,  from  the  total  infenfibility  which  they 
fhew  whei\  they  are  fought  to  their  deftruftion. 
But  it  is  not  confidered  that  thefe  birds  have 
never  been  taught  to  know  the  dangers  of  an 
human  enemy : it  is  againft  the  fox  or*^e  vul- 
ture that  they  have  learned  to  defend  them- 
felves  5 but  they  have  no  idea  of  injury  from 
a being  fo  very  unlike  their  natural  oppofers,- 
The  penguins,  therefore,  when  our  feamen  firfl: 
came  among  them,,  tamely  fuffered  themfelves 
to  be  knocked  on  the  head,  without  even  at- 
tempting an  efcape.  They  have  flood  to  be 
(hot  at  in  flocks^  without  offering  to  move,  in 
filent  wonder,  till  every  one  of  their  number  has 
been  deftroyed.  Their  attachment  to  their  nefts 
was  ftill  more  powerful ; for  the  females  tame- 
ly fuffered  the  men  to  approach  and  take  their 
eggs  without  any  refiftance.  But  the  expe- 
rience of  a few  of  thofe  unfriendly  vifits,  has  long 
fmee  taught  them  to  be  more  upon  their  guard- 
in  chufing  their  fituations  j-or  to  leave  thofe  re- 
ti'eats  where  they  were  fo  little  able  to  oppofe. 
their  invaders. 

The  penguin  lays  but  one  egg ; and,  in  fre- 
quented fhores,  is  found  to  burrow  like  a rabbit ; 
fometiraes  three  or  four  take  poffeffion  of  one 
hole,  and  hatch  their  young  together,.  In  the 
6 holes 
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holes  of  the  rocks,  where  Nature  has  made  them 
a retreat,  feveral  of  this  tribe,  as  Linnaeus  af- 
fures  us,  are  feen  together.  I'here  the  females 
lay  their  fingle  egg  in  a common  neft,  and  fit 
upon  this  their  general  pofleffion  by  turns ; 
while  one  is  placed  as  a centinel,  to  give  warn- 
ing of  approaching  danger.  The  egg  of  the 
penguin,  as  well  as  of  all  this  tribe,  is  very  large  - 
for  the  fize  of  the  bird,  being  generally  found 
bigger  than  tha;t.of  a goofe.  But  as  there  are 
many  varieties  of  the  penguin,  and  as  they  dif- 
fer in  fize,  from  that  of  a Mufeovy  duck  to 
a fwan,  the  eggs  differ  in  the  fame  proportion. 


CHAP.  VIII. 

Cy  the  Auk^  Puffin^  and  other  Birds  of  the 
Penguin  Kind. 

OF  a fize  far  inferior  to  the  penguin,  but 
with  nearly  the  fame  form,  and  exaftly 
of  the  fame  appetites  and  manners,  there  is  a very 
numerous  tribe.  Thefe  frequent  our  fhores, 
and,  like  the  penguin,  have  their  legs  placed  be- 
hind. They  have  fhort  wings,  which  are  not 
totally  Incapable  of  flight  j with  round  bills 
for  feizing  their  prey,  which  is  fifh.  They  live 
upon  the  water,  in  which  they  are  continually 
feen  diving  j and  feldpm  venture  upon  landj 

■ > except 
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except  for  the  purpofes  of  continuing  their 
kind. 

'i'hc  fir  ft  of  this  fmallor  tribe  is  the  Great 
Northern  Diver,  which  is  nearly  of  the  fize  of 
a goofe ; it  is  beautifully  variegated  all  over 
with  many  ftripes,  and  dift'ers  from  they  penguin, 
in  being  much  flenderer  and  more  elegantly 
formed.  The  Grey  Speckled  Diver  does  not 
exceed  the  fize  of  a Mufcovy  duck ; and,  ex- 
cept iir  fize,  greatly  refembles  the  former. 
The  Auk,  which  breeds  on  the  illands  of  St. 
Kilda,  and  chiefly  differs  from  the  penguin  in 
fize  and  colour.  It  is  fmaller  than  a duck; 
and  the  whole  of  the  breaft  and  belly,  as  far  as 
the  middle  of  the  throat,  is  white.  The  Guil- 
lemot is  about  the  fame  fize;  it  differs  from 
the  auk,  in  having  a longer,  a flenderer,  and  a 
ftraighter  bill.  . The  Sgarlet  Throated  Diver 
may  be  diftinguifhed  by  its  name ; and  the  Puf- 
fin or  Coulterneb,  is  one  of  the  moft  remarkable 
birds  we  know. 

Words  cannot  eafily  defcribe  tlie  form  of  the 
bill  of  the  puffin,  which  differs  fo  greatly  from 
that  of  any  other  bird.  Thofe  who  have  feen 
the  coulter  of  a plough,  may  form  fome  idea  of 
the  beak  of  this  odd-looking  animal.  The  bill 
is  flat ; but,  very  different  from  that  of  the  duck, 
its  edge  is  upwards.  It  is  of  a triangular  figure, 
and  ending  in  a fharp  point ; the  upper  chap 
bent  a little  downward,  where  it  is  joined  to  the 

head ; 
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head; 'and  a certain  callous  fubftancc  encom- 
-palling  its  bafe,  as  in  parrots.  It  is  of  two 
colours ; alh-coloured  near  die  bafe,  and  red 
towards  the  point.  It  has  three  furrows  or 
‘grooves  impreflcd  in  itj  one  in  the  livid  part, 
two  in  the  red.  The  eyes  are  fenced  with  a 
protuberant  fkin|of*a  livid-colour;  and  they  are 
^grey  or  a fli- coloured.  Thefe  are  marks  luffir- 
'cient  to  diftinguifh  this  bird  by;  but  its  value 
to  thofe  in  whofe  vicinity  it  breeds,  renders  it 
•ftill  more  an  objeit  of  curiofity. 

The  puffin,  like  all  the  reft  of  this  kind, -has 
its  legs  thrown  fo  far  back,  that  it  can>hardly 
move  'without  tumbling;  This  makes  it  rife 
“^th  difficulty,  and  fubjedl  to  many  falls  before 
it  gets  upon  the  wing ; but  as  it  is  a;  fmall  bird, 
not  much  bigger  than  a pigeon,  when  it  one'e 
rifes^  it  can  continue  its  flight -with  great  ce- 
lerity. ' i 

Both  this  and  all  the  former  build  no  neft; 
but  lay  their  eggs  either  in  the  crevices  of 
rocks,  or  in  holes  under  grouiid  near  the  fhore. 
They  chiefly  chufe  the  latter  fituation ; for  the 
puffin,  the  auk,  the  guillemot,  and  the  reft,  can- 
not eafily  rife  to  the  neft  when  in  a lofty  fitu- 
ation. Many  are  the  attempts  ■ thefe  birds  are 
feen  to  make  to  fly  up  to  thofe  nefts  which  are 
■fo  high  above  the  furface.  In  rendering  them 
inacceffible  to  mankind,  they  often  render  diem 
almoft  inacceffible  to  themfelves.  They  arc 
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frequently  obliged  to  make  three  or  four  eftbrta, 
before  they  can  come  at  the  place  of  incuba- 
tion. For  this  reafon  the  auk  and  guillemot, 
when  they  have  once  laid  their  Tingle  egg,  which 
is  extremely  large  for  the  fize,  feldom  forfake 
it  until  it  is  excluded.  The  male,  who  is  bet- 
ter furnilhed  for  flight,  feeds  the  female  during 
this  interval ; and  fo  bare  i$  the  place  where 
Ihe  fits,  that  the.  egg.  would  often  roll  down 
from  the  rock,  did  not  the  body  of  tlie  bird  lup- 
port  it. 

But  the  puffin  feldom  chufes  thefe  inacceffi- 
ble  and  troublefome  heights  for  its  fituation. 
Relying  on  its  courage,  and  the  ftrength  of 
its  bill,  with  which  it  bites  moft  terribly,  it 
either  makes  or  finds  an  hole  in  the  ground, 
.where  to  lay  and  bring  forth  its  young.  All 
the  winter  thefe  birds,  like  the  reft,  are  abfent  j 
vifiting  regions  too  remote  for  difcovery.  At 
the  latter  end  of  March,  or  the  beginning  of 
April,  come  over  a troop  of  their  fpies  or  har- 
bingers, that  ftay  two  or  three  days,  as  it  were 
to  view  and  fearch  out  for  their  former  fitua- 
tions,  and  fee  whether  all  be  well.  This  done, 
they  once  more  depart ; and,  about  the  begin- 
ning of  May,  return  again  with  the  whole  array 
of  their  companions.  But  if  the  feafon  hap.- 
pens  to  be  ftormy  and  tempeftuous,  and  tire  f<¥i 
troubled,  the  unfortunate  voyagers  undergo  in- 
credible hardftiips;  and  they  are'  found,  by  hun- 
dreds. 
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dredsj  caft  away  upon  the  fhores,  lean,  and 
perifhed  with  famine  *.  It  is  moft  probable, 
therefore,  that  this  voyage  is  performed  more 
on  the  water  than  in  the  air  j and  as  they  can- 
not fifh  in  ftormy  weather,  their  ftrength  is  ex- 
haufted  before  they  can  arrive  at  their  wiflied- 
for  harbour. 

The  puffin,  when  it  prepares  for  breeding, 
which  always  happens  a few  days  after  its  ar- 
rival, begins  to  fcrape  up  an  hole  in  the  ground 
not  far  from  the  fhore ; and  when  it  has  fome 
way  penetrated  tlie  earth,  it  then  throws  itfclf 
upon  its  back,  and  with  bill  and  claws  thus 
burrows  inward,  till  it  has  dug  an  hole  with 
feveral  windings  and  turnings,  from  eight  to 
ten  feet  deep.  It  particularly  feeks  to  dig  under 
a ftone,  where  it  expe<3:s  the  greateft  fecurity.  - 
In  this  fortified  retreat  it  lays  one  egg ; which, 
though  the  bird  be  not  much  bigger  than  a ■* 
pigeon,  is  of  the  fize  of  an  hen. 

When  the  young  one  is  excluded,  the  pa- 
rent’s induftryand  courage  is  incredible.  Few 
birds  or  bcafts  will  venture  to  attack  them  in 
their  retreats.  When  the  great  fea-raven,  as 
Jacobfon  informs  us,  comes  to  take  away  their 
young,  the  puffins  boldly  oppofe  him.  Their 
meeting  affords  a moft  fingular  combat.  As 
foon  as  the  raven  approaches,  the  puffin  catches 

* Willughby’s  Ornith.  p.  316. 
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him  under  the  throat  with  its  beak,  and  flicks 
its  claws  into  his  breaft,  which  makes  the  ra- 
ven, with  a loud  fcreaming,  attempt  to  get  away; 
but  the  little  bird  flill  holds  fafl  to  the  invader, 
nor  lets  him  go  till  they  both  come  to  the  Tea, 
where  they  drop  down  together,  and  the  raven 
is  drowned  : yet  the  raven  is  but  too  often  fuc- 
cefsful ; and  invading  the  puffin  at  the  bottoni 
of  its  hole,  devours  both  the  parent  and  its 
family. 

But  were  a punifhment  to  be  inflicted  for 
immorality  in  irrational  animals,  the  puffin  is 
juftly  a fufferer  from  invafion,  as  it  is  often 
itfelf  one  of  the  mofl  terrible  invaders.  Near 
the  Ifle  of  Anglefey,  in  an  iflet  called  Prief- 
holm,  their  flocks  may  be  compared,  for  mul- 
titude, to  fvvarms  of  bees.  In  another  iflet, 
called  the  Calf  of  Man,  a bird  of  this  kind, 
but  of  a different  fpecies,  is  feen  in  great  abun- 
dance. In  both  places,  numbers  of  rabbits  arc 
found  to  breed ; but  the  puffin,  unwilling  to 
be  at  the  trouble  of  making  an  hole,  when  there 
is  one  ready  made,  dil'polfelTes  the  rabbits,  and 
it  is  not  unlikely  deflroys,  their  young.  It  is  in 
thefe  unjuflly  acquired  retreats  that  the  young 
puffins  are  found  in  great  numbers,  and  be- 
come a very  valuable  acquifftion  to  the  natives 
of  the  place.  The  old  ones  (I  am  now  fpeak- 
ing  of  the  Manks  puffin)  early  in  the  morning, 
at  break  of  day,  leave  their  nefts  and  young, 
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and  even  the  ifland,  nor  do  they  return  till 
night- fall.  All  this  - time  they  arc  diligently  . 

employed  in  fifhing  for  their  young ; fo  that 
their  retreats  on  land,  which  in  the  morning 
were  loud  and  clamorous,  are  now  flill  and  ' 
quiet,  with  not  a wing  ftirring  till  the  approach 
of  duflc,  ,when  their  fcreams  once  more  an- 
nounce their  return.  Whatever  fifh,  or  other 
food,  they  have  procured  in  the  day,  by  night 
begins  to  fufFer  a kind  of  half  digeftion,  and  is 
reduced  to  an  oily  matter,  which  is  cjedfed  from 

the  ftomach  of  the  old  ones  into  the  mouth  of  •; 

1 

the  young.  ‘ By  this  they  are  nourifhed,  and  I 
become  fat  to  an  amazing  degree.  When  they  ] 
are  arrived  to  their  full  growth,  they  who  are 
intruftcd  by  the  lord  of  the  ifland,  draw  them 
from  their  holes  ; and,  that  they  may  more  . 
readily  keep  an  account  of  the  number  they 
take,  cut  oft'  one  foot  as  a token.  Their  flefti 
is  faid  to  be  exceflively  rank,  as  they  feed  upon 
fifti,  efpecially  fprats  and  fea-weed ; however,  • 
when  they  are  pickled  and  preferved  with  fpices, 
they  are  admired  by  thofe  who  are  fond  of  high 
eating.  We  are  told,  that  formerly  their  flefh 
was  allowed  by  the  church  on  Lenten  days. 
They  were,  at  .that  time,  alfo  -taken  by  ferrets,  | 
as  we  do  rabbits.  At  prefent,-  they  are  either 
dug  out,  or  drawn  out,  from  tlieir  burrows, 
with  an  hooked  ftick.  They  bite  extremely 
hard,  and  keep  fuch  fall  hold  of  whatfoever  ' 
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they  feize  upon,  as  not  to,  be  eafily.difengagc^. 
Their  noil'e  when  taken  is  very  difagreeable, 
being  like  the  efforts  of  a dumb  perfon  attempt- 
ing to  fpeak.  . 

The  cojiftant  depredation,  which  thefe  birds, 
annually  fuifer,  does  not  in  the  leaft  feem  to 
intimidate  them,  or  drive  them  away:  on  the 
contrary,  as  the  people  fay,  the  neft  muft  be 
robbed,  or  the  old  ones  will  breed  there  no 
longer.  All  birds  oi[  'this  kind  lay  but  one 
egg ; yet  if  that  be  taken  away,  they  will  lay 
another,  and  fo  on  to  a third ; which  feems  to 
imply  that  robbing  their  nefts  does  not  much 
intimidate  them  from  laying  again.  Thofe, 
however,  whofe  nefts  have  been  thus  deftroyed, 
are  often  too  late  in  bringing  up  their  young ; 
who,  if  they  be  not  fledged  and  prepared  for 
migration  when  all  the  reft  depart,  are  left  at 
land  to  fhift  for  therhfelves.  In  Auguft  the 
whole  tribe  is  feen  to  take  leave  of  their  fum- 
mer  refidenee  •,  nor  are  they  obferved  any  more 
till  the  return  of  the  enfuing  fpring.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  they  fail  away  to  more  fouthern  re- 
gions, as  our  mariners  frequently  fee  myriads 
of  water-fowl  upon  their  return,  and  fteering 
ufually  to  the  north.  Indeed,  the  cojdeft  coun- 
tries feem  to  be  their  moft  favoured  retreats ; 
and  the  number  of  water-fowl  is  much  greater 
in  thofe  colder  climates,  than  in  the  warrner 
regions,  near  the  line.  The  quantity  of, oil 

which 
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which  abounds  in  their  bodies,  ferves  as  a de- 
fence againft  cold,  and  preferves  them  in  vigour 
againft  its  feverity;  but  the  fame  provifion  of 
oil  is  rather  detrimental  in  warm  countries,  as 
it  turns  rancid,  and  many  of  them  die  of  dif- 
orders  which  arife  from  its  putrefaftion.  In 
general,  however,  water-fowl  can  be  properly 
faid  to  be  of  no  climate  ; the  element  upon 
which  they  live  being  their  proper  refidence. 
They  neceflarily  fpend  a few  months  of  fummer 
upon  land,  to<bring  up  their  young:  but  the 
reft  of  their  time  is  probably  confumed  in  their 
migrations,  or  near  fome  unknown  coafts,  where 
their  provifion  of  fifti  is  found  in  greateft  abun- 
dance. 

Before  I go  to  the  third  general  divifion  of 
water-fowls,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  obferve, 
that  there  is  one  fpecies  of  round-billed  water- 
fowl,  that  does  not  properly  lie  within  any  of 
the  former  diftributions.  This  is  the  Goofe-' 
ander ; a bird  with  the  body  and  wing  fhaped 
like  thofe  of  the  .penguin  kind,  but  with  legs 
not  hid  in  the  belly.  It  may  be  diftinguilhed 
from  all  others  by  its  bill,  which  is  round, 
hooked  at  the  point,  and  toothed,  both  upper 
and  under  chap,  like  a faw.  Its  colours  ai-e 
various  and  beautiful : however,  its  manners 
and  appetites  entirely  refemble  thofe  of  the 
Diver.  It  feeds  upon  fifli,  for  which  it  dives ; 
and  is  faid  to  build  its  neft  upon  trees,  like  the 

heron 
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iieron  and  the  cormorant.  It  feems  to  form 
the  (hade  between  the  penguin  and  the  goofe 
kind:  having  a round  bill,  like  tlie  one;  and 
unembarralled  legs,  like  the  other. i In  the 
ihape  of  the  head,  neck,  and  body.,  it  refembles 
.-them  both.  . ^ 

; 7'  I 

V ' 

CHAP.  IX. 

'Of  Birds  of  the  Goofe  Kind^  properly  fo'  called. 

TH  E Swan,  the  Goofe,  and  the  Duck, 
are  leaders  of  a numerous,  ufeful,  and 
.beautifid  tribe  of  birds,  that  we  have  reclaimed 
■iiom  a ftate  of  nature,  and  have  taught  to  live 
an  dependence  about  \ls.  To  deferibe  any  of 
thefe  would  be  as  fuperfluous  as  defimtions 
.ufually  are  when  given  of  things  with  which 
■ we  are  already  well  acquainted.  There  are  few 
that  have  not  had  opportunities  of  feeing  them, 
-.and  whofe  ideas  would  not  anticipate  oufde- 
•feription.  But,  though  nothing  be  fo  eafy  as'  to 
diftinguifh  thefe  in  general  from  each  .other,  > 
yet  the  largeft  of  the  duck-kind  approach  the 
goofe  fo  nearly,  that  it  mxy  be  proper  to  mark 
the  diftimSIions. 

The  marks  of  the  goofe  are,  a bigger  body,^^ 
large  wings,  a longer  neck,  a white  ring  about 
the  rump,  a bill  thicker  at  the  -bafe,  flenderer 
^.towards  the  tip,  with  Ihorter  legs,  placed  more 
. VoL,  VI.  F forward 
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forward  on  the  body.  They  both  have  a wad- 
dling walk;  but  the  duck,  from  the  pofition  of  ' 
its  legs,  has  it  in  a greater  degree.  By  thefc 
marks,  thefe  fimilar  tribes  may  be  known 
afunder ; and  though  the  duck  fhould  be  found 
to  equal  the  goofe  in  fize,  which  fometimes  1 
happens,  yet  there  are  ftill  other  fufficient  dif- 
tindfions.  ; 

I 

But  they  all  agree  in  many  particulars  ; and  i 
have  a nearer  affinity  to  each  other  than  the  '< 
neighbouring  kinds  in  any  other  department.  J 
Their  having  been  tamed  has  produced  alter-  1 
ations  in  each,  by  which  they  differ  as  much  j 
from  the  wild  ones  of  their  refpedlive  kinds  as  i| 
they  do  among  tliemfelves.  There  is  nearly  as  j 
much  difference  between  the  wild  and  the  tame 
duck,  as  between  fome  forts  of  the  duck  and  the 
> goofe ; but  ftill,  the  charadleriftics  of  the  kind 
are  ftrongly  marked  and  obvious  j and  this  tribe  • 
can  never  be  miftaken. 

The  bill  is  the  firft  great  obvious  diftindfion  ’ 
Cf  the  goofe-kind  from  all  of  the  feathered  . 
tribe.  In  other  birds  it  is  round  and  wedge- 
like, or  crooked  at  the  end.  In  all  the  goofe  ; 
-kind  it  is  flat  and  broad,  made  for  the  purpofes 
of  fkimming  ponds  and  lakes  of  the  mantling  j 
weeds  that  ftand  on  the  furface.  The  bills  of 
other  birds  are  made  of  an  horny  fubftance 
throughout;  thefe  have  their  inoffenfiVe  bills  j 
t Iheathed  with  a (kin  which  covers  them  all  over.  | 
16.  , The  j 
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The  bill  of  every  other  bird  feems  in  fome  mea- 
fure  formed  for  piercing  or  tearing;  theirs  are 
only  fitted  for  {hoveling  up  their  food,  which  is 
chiefly  of  the  vegetable  kind. 

Though  thefe  birds  do  not  rejedf  animal  food 
when  offered  them,  yet  they  can  contentedly 
fubfift  upon  vegetables,  and  feldom  feek  any 
other.  They  are  eafily  provided  for ; wherever 
there  is  water,  there  feems  to  be  plenty.  All 
the  other  web-footed  tribes  are  continually  vo- 
racious, continually  preying,  Thefe  lead  more 
harmlefs  lives  : the  weeds  on  the  furface  of  the 
water,  or  the  infe<9:s  at  the  bottom,  the  grafs  by 
the  bank,  or  the  fruits  and  corn  in  cultivated 
grounds,  are  fufficient  to  fatisfy  their  eafy  ap- 
petites: yet  thefe,  like  every  other  animal,  will 
not  rejedt  flefh,  if  properly  prepared  for  them; 
it  is  fufficient  praife  to  them  that  they  do  not 
eagerly  purfue  it. 

As  their  food  is  chiefly  vegetables,  fo  their 
fecundity  is  in  proportion.  We  have  had  fre- 
quent opportunities  to  obferve,  that  all  the  pre- 
datory tribes,  whether  of  birds  or  quadrupedes, 
are  barren  and  unfruitful.  We  have  feen  ths 
lion  with  its  two  cubs ; the  eagle  with  the  fame  ' 
number ; and  the  penguin  with  even  but  one. 
Nature,  that  has  fupplied  them  with  powers  of. 
deftruftion,  has  denied  them  fertility.  But  it 
is  otherwife  with  thefe  harmlefs  animals  I am 
deferibing.  They  feem  formed  to  fill  up  the 
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-chafms  in  animated  nature,  caufed  by  tlie  vora- 
cioufnefs  of  others.  They  breed  in  great  abun- 
dance, and  lead  their  young  to  the  pool  tlie  iu- 
ftant  they  are  excluded. 

As  tlieir  food  is  fimple,  fo  their  flefli  is 
nourifhing  and  wholefome.  The  fwan  was 
confidercd  as  an  high  delicacy  among  the  an- 
cients; the  goofe  was  abftained  from  as  .totally 
ihdigeftible.  Modern  manners  have  inverted 
taftes ; the  goofe  is  now  become  the  favourite ; 
and  the  fwan  is  feldom  brought  to  table,  unlefs 
for  the  purpofes  of  oftentation.  But  at  all 
times  the  flefti  of  the  duck  was  in  high  efteem ; 
the  ancients  thought  even  more  highly  of  it 
than  we  do.  We  are  contented  to  eat  it  as  a 
delicacy ; they  alfo  confidered  it  as  a medicine ; 
and  Plutarch  afTures  us,  that  Cato  kept  his 
whole  family  .in  health,  by  feeding  them  with 
duck  whenever  they  threatened  to  be  out  of 
order.  ' 

Thefe  qualities  of  great  fecundity,  eafy  fufr 
lenance,  and  wholefome  nourifliment,  have  been 
found  fo  confiderable  as  to  induce  man  to  take 
thefe  birds  from  a .ftate  of  nature  and  render 
them  domeftic.  How  long  they  have  been  thus 
dependants  upon  his  pleafures  is  not  known; 
for  from  the  earlieft  accounts,  they  were  con- 
ildered  as  familiars  about  him.  The  time 
jnuft  have  been  very  remote ; for  there  have 
heen  many  changes  wrought  in  their  colours, 
8 , their 
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their  figures,  and  even  their  internal  parts, 
by  human  cultivation.  The  different  kinds  of 
thefe  birds,  in  a wild  ftate,  are  fimple  in  their 
colourings : when  one  has  fecn  a wild  goofe 
or  a wild  duck,  a defcription  of  its  plumage 
will,  to  a feather,  exadlly  correfpond  with  that 
of  any  other.  But  in  the  tame  kinds  no  two 
of  any  fpecies  are  exailly  alike.  Different 
in  their  fize,  their  colours,  and  frequently  in- 
their  generjd  form,  they  feem  the  mere  crea- 
tures of  art ; and,  having  been  fo  long  depen- 
dent upon  man  for  fupport,  they  feem  to  'affume 
forms  entirely  fuited  to  his  pleafures  or  necef-? 
fities. 


CHAP.  X. 


Of  the  Swan.,  tame  and  wild. 

O bird  makes  a more  indifferent  figure 


upon  land,  or  a more  beautiful  one  in 
the  water,  than  the  Swan.  When  it  afcends 
from  its  favourite  element,  its  motions  are  auk- 
ward,  and  its  neck  is  ftretched  forward  with  an- 
air  of  ftupidity  j but  when  it  is  feen  Imoothly 
failing  along  the  water,  commanding  a thoufand 
graceful  attitudes,  moving  at  pleal'ure  without, 
the  fmalleft  effort,  when  it  “ proudly  rows  its 
“ ffate,”  as  Milton  has  it,  “ with  arched  neck, 
between  its  white  wings  mantling,”  there  is- 
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not  a more  beautiful  figure  in  all  nature.  In 
the  exhibition  of  its  form,  there  are  no  broken 
or  harfh  lines ; no  conftrained  or  catching  mo- 
> tions  i but  the  roundeft  contours,  and  the  eafiefl 
tranfitions ; the  eye  wanders  over  every  part 
with  infatiable  pleafure,  and  every  part  takes  a 
new  p-race  with  a new  motion. 

O 

I'his  fine  bird  has  long  been  rendered  do- 
mefiic;  and  it  is  now  a doubt  whether  there  be 
any  of  the  tame  kind  in  a ftate  of  nature.  The 
wild  fwan,  though  fo  ftrongly  refembling  this 
in  colour  and  form,  is  yet  a different  bird  •,  for 
it  is  very  differently  formed  within.  The  wild 
fwan  is  lefs  than  the  tame  by  almoft  a fourth  ; 
for  as  the  one  weighs  twenty  pounds,  the  other 
only  weighs  fixteen  pounds  and  three  quarters. 
The  colour  of  the  tame  fwan  is  all  over  white; 
that  of  the  wild  bird  is,  along  the  back  and 
the  tips  of  the  wings,  of  an  afh-colour.  But 
thefe  are  flight  differences,  compared  to  what 
are  found  upon  diffedfion.  In  the  tame  fwan, 
the  wind-pipe  finks  down  into  the  lungs  in  the 
ordinary  manner;  but  in  the  wild,  after  a 
ffrange  and  wonderful  contortion,  like  w’hat 
we  have  feen  in  the  crane,  it  enters  through  an 
hole  formed  in  the  breaft-bone  ; and  being  re- 
fledted  therein,  returns  by  the  fame  aperture ; 
and  being  contracted  into  a narrow  compafs 
by  a broad  and  bony  cartilage,  it  is  divided 
into  two  branches,  which,  before  they  enter  the 
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lungp,  are  dilated  and  as  it  were  fwollen  out 
Into  two  cavities.  ' •' 

Such  is  the  extraordinary  difference  between 
thefe  two  animals,  which  externally  feem  to  be 
of  one  fpecies.  Whether  it  is.  in  the  power  of 
long-continued  captivity  and  domeflication  to 
produce  this  ftrange  variety,  between  birds 
otherwife  the  lame,  I will  not  take  upon  me  ta 
determine ; but  certain  it  is,  that  our  tame, 
fwan  is  no  where  to  be  found,  at  leaft  in. Europe, 
in  a flate  of  nature.  i • 

As  it  is  not  eafy  to  account  for  this  difference 
of  conformation,  fo  it  is  ftill  more  difficult  to 
reconcile  the  accounts  of  the  antients  with  the 
experience  of  the  moderns,  concerning  the  vo- 
cal powers  of  this  bird.  The  tame  fwan  is  one 
of  the  moft  filent  of  all  birds  ; and  the  wild  one 
has  a note  extremely  loud  and  difagreeable.  It 
is  probable,  the  convolutions  of  the  wind-pipe 
may  contribute  to  encreafe  the  clangor  of  it; 
for  fuch  is  the  harfhnefs  of  its  voice,.  th2t 
bird  from  riience  has  been  called  the  Hooper. 
In  neither  is  there  the  fmalleft  degree  of  melo- 
dy ; nor  have  they,  for  above  this  century,  been 
faid  to  give  fpecimens  of  the  fmalleft  muft- 
cal  abilities  : yet,  notwithftanding  this,  it  was 
the  general  opinion  of  antiquity,  that  the  fwan 
was  a moft  melodious  bird ; and  that  even  to 
its  death,  its  voice  went  on  improving.  It  would 
{hew  no  learning  to  produce  what  they  have 
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{aid  upon  the  mufic  of  the  fwan  : it  has  already 
been  collefted  by  AlJrovaiidus ; and  ftill  more 
profefledly  by  the  Abbe  Gedoyn,  in  the  Tranfac- 
tioiis-of  the  Academy  of  Belles  Lettres.  From 
thefe  accounts  it  appears  that,  while  Plato, 
Ariliotle,  and  Diodorus  Siculus,  believed  the 
vocal ity  of  the  fwan,  Pliny  and  Virgil  feem  to 
doubt  that  received  opijaion.  In  this  equipoii'e 
of  autliority,  Aldrovandus  feems  to  have  deter- 
mined in  favour  of  the  Greek  philofophers  •,  and 
the  form  of  the  wind-pipe  in  tlie  wild  fwan^ 
fo  much  refembllng  a mufical  inllrument,  in- 
clined his  belief  ftill  more  ftrongly..  In  aid  of 
this  alfo,  came  the  teftimony  of  Pendahus,  who 
affirmed,  that  he  had  often  heard  fwans  fweetly 
fmging  in  the  lake  of  Maritua,  as  he  was  rowed 
up  and  down  in  a boat  j.  as  alfo  of  Olaus  Wor- 
mius,  who  profefled  that  many  of  his  friends 
and  fcholars  had  heard  them  finging.  There 
w-as,”  fays  he,  “ in  my  family,  a very  honeft 
young  man,  John  Roftorph,  a ftudent  in  di- 
‘‘  vinity,  and  a Norwegian  by  nation.  This 
‘‘  man  did,  upon  his  credit,  and  with  the  inter- 
“ pdfition  of  an  oath,  folemnly  affirm,  that 
“ once,,  in  the  territory  of  Dronten,  as  he  was 
“ ftanding.  on  tire  fca  ftiore,,  early  in  tire  morn- 
ing,  he  heard  an  unufual  and  fweet  murmur, 
“ corapofed  of  moft  pleafant  whiftlings  aird 
‘‘  founds  j.Jre  knew  net  at  firft  whence  drey 
« came,  or  how  they  were  made,  for  he  faw  no 
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“■  man  near  to  produce  them ; but  looking  round 
“ about  him,  and  climbing  to  the  top  of  a cer- 
“ tain,  promontory,  he  there  efpied  an  infinite 
“ number  erf'  f\vans  gathered  together  in  a bay,. 
“ and  making  the  moft  delightful  harmony : 
“ a fv/eeter  in  all  his  life-time  he  had  never 
“ heard.”  Thefe  were  accounts  fufficient  at 
lead:  to  keep  opinion  in  fufpence,  though  in  con- 
tradiction to  our  own  experience;  but  Aldro- 
vandus,  to  put,  as  he  fuppofed,  the  quellion  paffc 
all  doubt,,  gives  us  the  teftimony  of  a country-, 
man  of  our  own,  from  whom  he  had  the  relation. 
This  honeft  man’s  name  was  Mr.  George. 
Braun,  who  allured  him,  that  nothing  was- 
more  common  in  England,  than  to  hear  fwans 
fing ; that  they  were  bred  in  great  numbers  in 
the  fea,  near  Londoji ; and  that  every  fleet  ofi 
Ihips  that  returned  from  their  voyages  from 
diftant  countries,  were  met  by  fwans,  that  came 
joyfully  out  to  welcome  their  return,  and  falute 
them  with  a loud  and  chearful Tinging  ! It  was. 
in  this  manner  that  AldrovanduS;,.  that  great  and 
good  man,  was  frequently  impofed  upon  by.  the. 
defigning  and  the  needy : his  unbounded  curi- 
ofity  drew  round  him  people  of  every  kind,  and 
his  generofity  was  as  ready  to  reward  fallhood 
as  truth.— Poor  Aldrovandus  ! after' having 
Ijient  a vaft  fortune, .for  the  purpofes  of  enlight- 
ening mankind  ; after  having  colledled  more 
truth  and  more  fallhood  than  any  man  ever  did 
F 5 before 
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before  him,  he  little  thought  of  being  reduced 
at  la  ft  to  want  bread,  to  feel  the  ingratitude 
of  his  country,  and  to  die  a beggar  in  a public 
hofpital ! 

, Thus  it  apears  that  our  modern  authorities, 
in  favour  of  the  finging  of  fwans,  «re  rather 
fufpicious,  fince  they  are  reduced  to  this  Mr. 
George  Braun,  and  John  Roftorph,  the  native 
of- a country  remarkable  for  ignorance  and  cre- 
dulity. It  is  probable  the  antients  had  fome 
mythological  meaning  in  aferibing  melody  to 
the  fwan ; and  as  for  the  moderns,  they  fcarce 
deferve  our  regard.  The  fwan,  therefore,  muft 
be  content  with  that  fhare  of  fame  which  it  pof- 
feftes  on  the  fcore  of  its  beauty  -y  fince  the  mea- 
lody  of  its  voice,  without  better  teftimony,,  will 
fcarcely  be  admitted  by  even  the  credulous. 

This  beautiful  bird  is  as  delicate  in  its  ap- 
petites, as  elegant  in  its  form.  Its  chief  food 
is  corn,  bread,  herbs  growing  in  the  water,, 
and  roots  and  feeds,  which  are  found  near  the 
margin.  It  prepares  a neft  in  fome  retired  part 
of  the  bank,  and  chiefly  where  there  is  an  iflet 
in  the  ftream.  This  is  compofed  of  water-plants, 
Jong  grafs  and  fticks ; and  the  male  and  fe- 
male aflift  in  forming  it  with  great  alfiduity. 
The  fwan  lays  feyen  or  eight  eggs,  white,  much 
larger  than  thofe  of  a goofe,  with  a hard,  and 
fometimes  a tuberous  fhell.  It  fits  near  two 
months  before  its  young  are  excluded  3 which 
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are  afli-coloured  when  they  firfl;  leave  the  flieli, 
andfor  'fome  months  after.  It  is  not  a little 
dangerous  to  approach  the  old  ones,  when  their 
little  family  are  feeding  round  them.  Their 
fears,  as  well  as  their  pride,  feem  to  take  the 
alarm  ; and  they  have  fometimes  been  known  to 
give  a blow  with  their  pinion,,  that  has  broke  a 
man’s  leg  or  arm. 

It  is  not  till,  they  are  a twelve-month  old 
that  the  young,  fwans  change  their  colour  with 
their  plumage..  All  the  ftages  of  this  bird’s 
approach  to  maturity  are  flow,  and  feem  to 
mark  its  longevity.  It  is  two  months  hatching ; 
ayear  in  growing  to  its  proper  fize;  and  if, 
according  to  Pliny’s  obfervation,  that  thofe  ani- 
mals that  are  longeft  in  the  womb  are  the  long- 
ed: lived,  the  fwan  is  the  longed:  in  the  Ihell. 
of  any  bird  we  know,  and  is  faid  to  be  remark- 
able for  its  longevity.  Some  fay  that  it  lives 
three  hundred  years ; and  Willughby,  who  is 
in  general  diffident  enough,  feems  to  believe  the 
report.  A goofe,  as  he  juftly  obferves,  has 
been  known  to  live  an  hundred ; and  the  fwan, 
from  its  fuperior  dze,  and  from  its  harder, 

' firmer  flelh,  may  naturally  be  fuppofed  to  live 
dill  longer. 

Swans  were  formerly  held  in  fuch  great 
efteem  in  England,  that,  by  an  aft  of  Edward 
the  Fourth,  none,  except  the  fon  of  the  king, 
was  perrrutted  to  keep  a fwan,  unlefs  pofiefled 
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of  five  marks  a year.  By  a fubfequent  a6l,  the- 
punifhment  for  taking  their  eggs  was  impri- 
fonment  for  a year  and  a day^  and  a fine  at 
the  king’s  wilf.  At  prefent  they  are  but  little 
valued  for  the  delicacy  of  their  flefhj  but  many 
are  ftilb  preferved  for  their  beauty.  We  fee 
multitudes  on  the  Thames  and  Trent ; but  no 
where  greater  numbers  than  on  the  fait  water- 
ijilet  of  the  fea  near  Abb.otfbury,  in  Dorfvt- 
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Of  the  Goofe.,  and  its.  Varieties. 

H E Goofc,  in  its  domefiic  {late,  exhibits 


A a variety  of-  colours.  The  wild  goofe’ 
always  retains  the  fame  marks  ; the  whole  up- 
per part  is  afli-colbured ; the  breaft  and  belly  are 
of  a dirty  white ; the  bill  is  narrow  at  the  bafe, 
and  at  the  tip  it  is  black}  the  legs  are  of  a faf- 
fron- colour,  and  the  .claws  black.  Thcfe  marks- 
are  feldom  found  in  the  tame;  whofe  bill  is  en- 
tirely red,  and  whofe  legs  are  entirely  brown.- 
The  wild  goofe  is  rather  lefs  than  tire  tame; 
but  both  invariably  retain  a white  ring  round 
their  tail,  which  {hews  that  tliey  are  both  de- 
fcended  from  the  fame  original. 

The  wild  goofe  is  fuppofed  to  breed  in  the 
northern  parts  of-  Europe}  and,  in  the  begin* 
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Hins;  of  winter,  to  dcfcend  into  more  tempe- 
rate regions.  They  are  often  feen  flying  at 
very  great  heights,  in  flocks  from  fifty  to  an 
hundred,  and  feldom  reffing  by  day.  Their 
cry  is  frequently  heard  when  they  are  at  an 
imperceptible  diftance  above  us  ; and  this 
feems  bandied  from  one  to  the  other,  as  among 
hounds  in  the  purfuit.  Whether  this  be  the 
note  of  mutual  encouragement,  or  the  neceflary 
confequence  of  refpiration,  is  doubtful ; but 
they  feldom  exert  it  when  they  alight  in  thefe 
journies.  ^ 

Upon  their  coming  to  the  ground  by  d'ay, 
they  range  themfelves  in  a line,  like  cranes  j 
and  feem  rather  to  have  defcended  for  reft, 
than  for  other  refrefliment.  When  they  have 
fet  in  this  manner  for  an  hour  or  two,  I have 
heard  one  of  them,  with  a loud  long  note, 
found  a kind  of  charge,  to  which-  the  reft 
punctually  attended,  and  they  purfued  their 
journey  with  renewed  alacrity.  Their  flight  is 
very  regularly  arranged  : they  either  go  in  a 
line  a-breaft,  or  in  two  lines,  joining  in  an 
angle  ip  the  middle.  I doubt  whether  the  form 
of  their  flight  be  thus  arranged  to  cut  the  air 
with  greater  eafe,  as  is  commonly  believed ; I 
am  more  apt  to  think  it  is  to  prefent  a fmaller 
mark  to  fowlers  from  below;  A bullet  might 
cafily  reach  them,  if  huddled  together  in  a flockj 
and  tlie.  fame  difcharge  might  deftroy  feveral  at 

once 
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once ; but,  by  their  manner  of  flying,  no  fliot 
from  below  can  afFe£t  above  one  of  them ; and 
from  the  height- at  which  they  fly,  this  is  npt 
eafy  to  be  hit. 

The  Barnacle  differs  in  fome  rcfpesffs  from 
both  thefej  being  lefs  than  either,  with  a black 
bill,  much  fhorter  than  either  of  the  preceding. 
It  is  fcarce  neceffary  to  combat  the  idle  error 
of  this  bird’s  being  bred  from  a fhell  flicking 
tx)  fhips  bottoms  ; it  is  well  known  to  be 
hatched  from  an  egg,  in  the  ordinary  manner, 
and  to  differ  in  very  few  particulars  from  all  the 
r^ft  of  its  kind.. 

The  Brent  Goofe  is  flill  lefs  than  the  former, 
and  not  bigger  than  a Mufcovy  duck,  except 
that  the  body  is  longer.  The  head,  neck,,  and 
upper  part  of  the  breafl,  are  black  ; but  about  the 
middle  of  the  neck,  on  each  flde,  are  two  fmall 
fpots  or  lines  of  white,  which  together  appear 
like  a ring.  , 

Thefe,  and  many  other  varieties,. are  found 
in  this  kind ; which  agree  in  one  common  cha- 
raifer  of  feeding  upon  vegetables^  and  being  re- 
markable for  their  fecundity.  Of  tliefe,  how- 
ever,the  tame  goofe  is  the  mofl  fruitful.  Hav- 
ing lefs  to  fear  from  its  enemies,  leading  a fe- 
curer  and  a more  plentiftd  life,,  its  prolific 
powers  encreafe  in  proportion  to  its  eafe  j and 
though  the  wild  goofe  feldom  lays  above  eight 
eggs,  the  tame  goofe  is  often  feen  to  lay  above 

twenty. 
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twenty,  I'he  female  hatches  her  eggs  with> 
great  affiduity  j while  the  gander  vifits  her 
twice  or  thrice  a day,  and  fometimes  drives  her 
off  to  take  her' place,  where  he  fits  with  great 
ftate  and  compofure. 

But  beyond  that  of  all  animals  is  his  pride 
when  the  young  are  excluded : he  feems  then 
to  confidcr  himfelf  as  a champion  not  only 
obliged  to  defend  his  young,  but  alfo  to  keep  ’ 
off  the  lufpicion  of  danger ; he  purfues  dogs 
and  men  that  never  attempt  to  moleft  him;, 
and,  though  the  moft  harmlefs  thing  alive,  is 
then  the  moft  petulant  and.  provoking.  When,, 
in  this  manner^  he  has  purfued  the  calf  or  the 
maftiff,  to  whofe  contempt  alone  he  is  indebted 
for  fafety,  he  returns  to  his  female  and  her 
brood  in  triumph,  clapping  his  wings,,  fcream- 
kig,  and  fhewing  all  the  marks  of  confcious  fu- 
periority^  It  is  probable,  however,,  tliefe  arts 
fucceed  in  raifing  his  importance  among  the 
tribe  where  they  are  difplayed;  and  it  is  pro- 
bable there  is  not  a more  refpedtable  animal  on. 
earth  to  a goofe  than  a gander  ! 

A young  goofe  is  generally  reckoned  very 
good  eating ; yet  the  feathers  of  this  bird  ftill 
farther  encreafe  its  value.  I feel  my  obliga- 
tions to  this  animal  every  word  I write;  for,, 
however  deficient  a man’s  head  may  be,  his  pen 
is  nimble  enough  upon  every  occafion  : it  is 
happy  indeed  for  us,  that  it  requires  no  great 

effort 
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effort  to  put  it  in  motion.  But  the  feathers  of 
this  bird  are  {fill  as  valuable  in  another  capacity, 
as  they  make  the  fofteft  and  the  warmeft  beds 
to  fleep  on. 

Of  goofe-feathers  mofl  of  our  beds  in  Eu- 
rope are  compofed  ; in  the  countries  bordering 
on  the  Levant,  and  in  all  Afia,  the  ufe  of  them 
is  utterly  unknown.  They  there  ufe  m^trafTes, 
fluffed  with  wool,  or  camel’s  hair  or  cotton ; 
and  the  warmth  of  their  climate  may  perhaps 
make  them  difpenfe  with  cufhions  of  a fofter 
kind.  ‘But  how  it  happens  that  the  ancients 
had  not  the  ufe  of  feather-beds,  is  to  me  fur- 
prifing : Pliny  tells  us,  indeed,  that  they  made 
bolfters  of  feathers  to  lay  their  heads  on ; and 
this  ferves  as  a proof  that  they  turned  feathers 
to  no  other  ufes. 

As  feathers  are  a very  valuable  commodity, 
great  numbers  of  geefe  are  kept  tame  in  the 
fens  in  Lincolnfhire,  which  are  plucked  once  or 
twice  a year.  Thefe  make  a confiderable  ar- 
ticle of  commerce.  The  feathers  of  Somerfet- 
fhire  are  moft  in  efleem  j thofe  of  Ireland  are 
reckoned  the  worfl.  Hudfon’s  Bay  alfo  fur- 
nifhes  very  fine  feathers,  fuppofed  to  be  of  the 
goofe  kind.  The  down  of  the  fwan  is  brought 
from  DantzLc.  The  fame  place  alfo  fends  us 
great  quantities  of  the  feathers  of  the  cock  and 
hen  ; but  Greenland,  Iceland,  and  Norway,  fur- 
ailh  the  bell  feathers  of  all : and  in  this  num- 
ber 
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her  we  may  reckon  the  Eider  down,  of  which 
we  lhall  take  notice  in  its  place.  I'he  heft 
method  of  curing  feathers,  is  to  lay  them  in  a 
room  in  an  open  expofure  to  the  fun ; and, 
when  dried,  to  put  them  into  bags,  and  beat 
them  well  with  poles  to  get  the  dull:  ofF.  But, 
after  all,  nothing  will  prevent,  for  a time, 'the 
heavy  fmell  which  arifes  from  the  putrefadfion 
of  the  oil  contained  in  every  feather  j no  expo- 
fure will  draw  this  off,  how  long  foever  it  be 
continued  j they  niufl:  be  lain  upon,  which  is 
the  only  remedy : and,  for  this  reafon,  old  fea- 
thers are  much  more  valuable  than  new. 


CHAP.  XII 


Of  the  Duck^  and  its  Farietles. 

HEX ame  Duck  is  the  moft  eafily  reared 


X of  all  our  domeftic  animals.  The  very 
inftin£ls  of  the  young  ones  diredl  them  to  their 
favourite  element ; and  though  tliey  are  con- 
ducled  by  a hen,  yet  they  defpife  the  admoni- 
tions of  their  leader. 

This  ferves  as  an  inconteftible  proof  that  all 
birds  have  their  manners  rather  from  nature 
than  education.  A falcon  purfues  the  partridge, 
not  becaufe  it  is  taught  by  the  old  one,  but  be- 
caule  its  appetites  make  their  importunate  call 
for  animal  food ; the  cuckoo  follows  a very 
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different  trade  from  that  which  its  nurfe  en- 
deavoured to  teach  it  j and,  if  we  may  credit 
Pliny,  in  time  deftroys  its  inftruiSlor : animals 
of  the  duck  kind  alfo  follow  their  appetites,  not 
their  tutor,  and  come  to  all  their  various  per- 
fedfions  without  any  guide.  All  the  arts  pof- 
feffed  by  man,  are  the  refult  of  accumulated  ex- 
perience; all  the  arts  of  inferior  animals  are 
felf-taught,  and  fcarce  one  acquired  by  imita- 
tion. 

It  is  ufual  with  the  good  women  to  lay  duck- 
eggs  under  a hen,  becaufe  fhe  hatches  them  bet- 
ter than  the  original  parent  would  have  done. 
The  duck  feems  to  be  an  heedlefs,  inattentive 
Diether;.  fhe  frequently  leaves  her  eggs  tilt 
they  fpoil,  and  even  feems  to  forget  that  fhe  is 
entrufted  with  the  charge  : fhe  is  equally  re- 
gai  dlefs  of  them  when  excluded ; fhe  leads 
them  to  the  pond,  and  thinks  fhe  has  fufHciently 
provided  for  her  offspring  when  fire  has  fhewn 
tliem  the  water..  Whatever  advantages  may 
be  procured  by  coming  near  the  houfe,  or  at- 
tending in  the  yard,  fhe  declines  them  all ; and 
often  lets  the  vermin,  who  haunt  fhe  vyaters, 
deftroy  them,,  radier  than  bring  them  to  take 
fhelter  nearer  home..  The  hen  is  a,  nurfe  of  a 
very  oppofite  character ; fhe  broods  with  the 
utmoft  afliduity,  and  generally  brings  forth  a 
young  one  from  every  egg  committed  to  her 
charge;  fhe  does  not  lead  her  younglings  to 

the 
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the  water  indeed,  but  fhe  watchfully  guards 
them  when  there  by  {landing  at  the  brink. 
Should  the  rat,  or  the  weazle,  attempt  to  feize 
them,  the  hen  can  give  them  prote6lion  ; fhe 
leads  them  to  the  houfe  when  tired  with  pad- 
dling, and  rears  up  the  fuppofititious  brood, 
without  ever  fufpedling  that  they  belong  to 
another. 

I'he  wild  duck  differs,  in  many  refpedls,  from 
the  tame  j and  in  them  there  is  flill  greater  va- 
riety than  among  the  domeftic  kinds.  Of  the 
tame  duck  there  are  not  lefs  than  ten  different 
forts;  and  of  the  wild,  Brifl'on  reckons  above 
twenty.  The  moil  obvious  dilliruSlion  between 
wild  and  tame  ducks  is  in  the  colour  of  their 
feet ; thofe  of  the  tame  duck  being  black ; thofe 
of  the  wild  duck  yellow.  The  difference  be- 
tween wild  ducks  amonsr  each  other,  arifes  .as 
well  from  their  fize  as  the  nature  of  the  place 
they  feed  in.  Sea-ducks,  which  feed  in  the  falt- 
water,  and  dive  much,  have  a broad  bill,  bend- 
ing upwards,  a large  hind  toe,  and  a long  blunt 
tail.  Pond-ducks,  which  feed  in  plafhes,  have 
a ftraight  and  narrow  bill,  a fmall  hind  toe,  and 
a {harp-pointed  train.  The  former  are  called, 
by  our  decoy-men,  foreign  ducks ; the  latter 
are  fuppofed  to  be  natives  of  England.  It 
would  be  tedious  to  enter  into  the  minute  va- 
rieties of  fuch  a number  of  birds ; all  agreeing 
in  the  lame  general  figure,  the  fame  habits  and; 
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mode  of  living,  and  differing  in  little  more  than 
their  fize,  and  the  colours  of  their  plumage.  In 
this  tribe,  we  may  rank,  as  natives  of  our  own 
European  dominions,  the  Eider  Duck,  which  is 
double  the  fize  of  a common  duck,  with  a black 
bill;  the  Velvet  Duck,  not  fo  large,  and  with 
a yellow  bill ; the  Scoter,  with  a knob  at  the 
bafe  of  a yellow  bill ; the  T ufted  Duck,  adorned 
with  a thick  creft;  the  Scaup  Duck,  lefs  than 
the  common  duck,  with  the  bill  of  a greyifh 
blue  colour ; the  Qolden  Eye,  with  a large 
white  fpot  at  the  corners  of  the  mouth,  refem- 
bling  an  eye ; the  Sheldrake,  with  the  bill  of  a 
bright  red,  and  fwelling  into  a knob  ; the  Mal- 
lard, which  is  the  flock  from  whence  our  tame 
breed  has  probably  been  produced ; the  Pintail, 
with  the  two  middle  feathefs  of  the  tail  three 
inches  longer  than  the  reft ; the  Pochard,  with 
the  head  and  neck  of  a bright  bay ; the  Wid- 
geon, with  a lead-coloured  bill,  and  the  plumage 
of  the  back  marked  with  narrow  black  and 
white  undulated  lines,  but  bell  known  by  its 
whiffling  found:  laftly,  the  Teal,  which  is  the 
fmalleft  of  this  kind,  with -the  bill  black,  the 
head  and  upper  part  of  the  neck  of  a bright  bay. 
Thefe  are  the  moll  common  birds  of  the  duck 
kind  among  ourfelves  ; but  who  can  defcribe  the 
amazing  variety  of  this  tribe,  if  he  extends  his 
view  .to  the  different  quarters  of  the  world  r 
Tl'he  moll  noted  of  the  foreign  tribe  are,  the 
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Mufcovy  Duck,  or,  more  properly  fpeaking,  the 
Mufk  Duck,  fo  called  from  a fuppofed  niuflcy 
frudl,  with  naked  Ikin  round  *the  eyes,  and 
, which  is  a aiatiy.e  of  Africa.  The  Brafilian 
Duck,  that  is  of  the  fize  of  a goofe,  all  over 
black,  except  tbe  tips  of  the  wings.  The 
^ American  Wood  Duck,  with  a variety  of  beau- 
, tiful  colours,  and  a plume  of  feathers  that  falls 
(from  the  back  of  the  head  like  a friar’s  cowl. 
Thefc,  and  twenty  otliers,  might  be  added, 
were  encreafmg  the  number  of  names  the  way 
to  enlarge  the.fphere  of  our  comprehenfion. 

All  thefe  live  in  the  manner  of  our  dolneftic 
. ducks,  keeping  together  in  flocks  in  the  winter, 
and  flying  in  pa,irs  in  fummer,  bringing  up  their 
young  by  the  water-fide,  and  leading  them  to 
. their  food  as  foon  as  out  of  die  fliell.  Their 
nefts  are  ufually  built  among  heath  or  ruflies, 
not  far  from  the  water;  and  they  lay  twelve, 
fourteen,’or  more  eggs  before  they  fit;  yet  this 
i^is  not  always-  their  method ; the  dangers  they 
continually  encounter  from  tlieir  ground  fitua- 
tion,  fometimes  obliges  them,  to  change  their 
manner  of  building ; and  their  aukward  nefts 
are  often  feen  exalted  oUj  the  tops  of  trees. 
This  muft  be  a very,  great  labour  to  perform,  . 
as  the  duck’s  bill  is  but  iy.-formed  for  building 
, a neft,  and  giving  the  materials  of  which  it  is 
compofed  a fuflicient'^ftability  to  ftand  the  wea- 
ther. I'he  neft,  whether  high  or  low,  is  ge- 
nerally 
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iierally  compofed  of  fingular  materials.  The 
longeft  grafs,  mixed  with  heath,  and  lined  within 
wdth  the  bird’s  own  feathers,  ufually  go  to  the 
compofition : however,  in  proportion  as  the 
climate  is  colder,  the  neft  is  more  artificially 
made,  and  more  warmly  lined.  In  the  Ar£l:ic 
regions,  noticing  can  exceed  the  great  care  all 
of  this  kind  take  to  protedl  their  eggs  from  the 
intenfenefs  of  the  weather.  While  the  gull  and 
the  penguin  kind  feem  to  difregard  the  fevereft 
cold,  the  duck,  in  thofe  regions,  forms  itfdf  a 
hole  to  lay  in,  Ihelters  the  approach,  lines  it 
with  a layer  of  long  grafs  and  clay,  wdthin  that 
another  of  mofs,  and  laftly,  a warm  coat  of  fea- 
thers or  down.  The  eider  duck  is  particularly 
remarkable  for  the  warmth  of  its  neft.  This 
I)ird,  which,  as  was  faid,  is  above  twice  as  large 
as  the  common  duck,  and  refides  in  the  colder 
climates,  lays  from  fix  to  eight  eggs,  making 
her  neft  among  the  rocks,  or  the  plants  along 
the  fea-ftiore.  The  external  materials  of  the 
neft  are  fuch  as  are  in  common  with  the  reft  of 
the  kind ; but  the  inlide  lining,  on  which  the 
eggs  are  immediately  depofited,  is  at  once  the 
fofteft,  warmeft,  and  the  lighteft  fubftance  with 
which  we  are  acquainted.  This  is  no  other 
than  the  infide  dbwn  which  covers  the  breaft  of 
the  bird  in  the  breeding-feafon.  This  the  fe- 
male plucks  off  with  her  bill,  and  furnifties  the 
infide  of  her  neft  with  a tapeftry  more  valuable 

than 
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than  the  moft  fkilful  artifts  can  produce.  The 
natives  watch  the  place  where  fhe  begins  to 
build,  and  fufferiiig  her  to  lay,  take  away  both 
the  eggs  and  the  neft.  The  duck,  however, 
not  difcouraged  by  the  firft  difappointment, 
builds  and  lays  in  the  fame  place  a fecond  time ; 
and  this  they  in  the  fame  manner  take  away : 
the  third  time  fhe  builds,  but  the  drake  muft 
fupply  the  down  from  his  breaft  to  line  the 
neft  with : and,  if  this  be  robbed,  they  both 
forfake  the  place,  and  breed  there  no  more. 
This  down  the  natives  take  care  to  feparate 
from  the  dirt  and  mofs  with  which  it  is  mixed  j 
and,  though  no  people -ftand  in  more  need  of  a 
warm  covering  than  themfelves,  yet  their  ne- 
ceflities  compel  them  to  fell  it  to  the  more  in- 
dolent and  luxurious  inhabitants  of  the  fouth, 
for  brandy  and  tobacco. 

As  they  poflefs  the  faculties  of  flying  and 
fwimming,  fo  they  arc  in  general  birds  of  paf- 
fage,  and  it  is  moft  probable  perform  their 
journies  acrofs  the  ocean  as  well  on  the  water 
as  in  the  air.  Thofe  that  migrate  to  this 
country,  on  the  apprbach  of  winter,  are  feldom 
found  fo  well  tafted  or  fo  fat  as  the  fowls  that 
continue  with  us  the  year  round : their  flefh  is 
often  lean,  and  ftill  oftner  fifhy ; which  flavour 
it  has  probably  contradJed  in  the  journey,  as 
their  food  in  the  lakes  of  Lapland,  from  whence 
4hey  defcend,  is  generally  of  the  infeil  kind. 
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As  foon  as  they  arrive  among  us,  they  are 
generally  feen  flying  in  flocks  to  make  a furvey 
of  thofe  lakes  where  they  intend  to  take  up  their 
refidence  for  the  winter.  In  the  choice  of 
thefe  they  have  two  objedfs  in  view;  to  be 
near  their  food,  and  yet  remote  from  interrup- 
tion. Their  chief  aim  is  to  chufe  fome  lake 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  a marfh,  where  there 
is  at  the  fame  time  a cover  of  woods,  and  where 
infedfs  are  found  in  greateft  abundance.  Lakes, 
therefore,  with  a marfh  on  one  fide,  and  a wood 
on  the  other,  arfe  feldom  without  vaft  quanti- 
ties of  wild-fowl ; and  where  a couple  are  feeai 
at  any  time,  that  is  a fufficient  inducement  to 
bring  hundreds  of  others.  The  ducks  flying 
■ in  the  air  are  often  lured  down  from  their 
heights  by  the  loud  voice  of  the  mallard  from 
below.  Nature  feems  to  have  furnifhed  this 
bird  with  very  particular  faculties  for  calling. 
The  wind-pipe,  where  it  begins  to  enter  the 
lungs,  opens  into  a kind  of  bony  cavity,  where 
, the. found  is  refledfed  as  in  a mufical  inftrument, 
ahd  is  heard  a great  way  oft'-  T o this  call  all 
the  ftragglers  refort ; and  in  a week  or  a fort- 
night’s time,  a lake  that  before  was  quite  naked 
is  black  with  water-fowl,  that  have  left  their 
-.Lapland  retreats,  to  keep  .company  with  our 
ducks,  who  never  ftirred  from  home. 

They  generally  chufe  that  part  of  the  lake 
where  they  are  inacceflible  to  the  approach  of 
‘ 1 the 
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the  fowler,  in  which  they  all  appear  huddled  to- 
gether, extremely  bufy  and  very  loud.  What  it  is 
can  employ  them  all  tlie  day  is  not  eafy  to  guefs. 
There  is  no  food  for  them  at  the  place  where 
they  fit  and  cabal  tlius,  as  theychufe  the  middle 
of  the  lake ; and  as  for  courtfliip,  the  feafon  for 
that  is  not  yet  come  j fo  that  it  is  wonderful 
what  can  fo  bufily  keep  them  occupied.  Not 
one  of  them  feems  a moment  at  reft.  Now 
purfuing  one  another,  now  fereaming,  then 
all  up  at  once,  then  down  again  j the  whole 
feems  one  ft  range  feene  of  buftle  with  nothing 
to  do.  • 

They  frequently  go  off  in  a more  private 
manner  by  night  to  feed  in  the  adjacent  mea- 
dows and  ditches,  which  they  dare  not  venture 
to  approach  by  day.  In  thefe  nodfurnal  ad- 
ventures they  are  often  taken;  for,  though  a 
timorous  bird,  yet  they  are  eafily  deceived,  and 
every  fpringe  feems  to  fucceed  in  taking  them. 
But  the  greateft  quantities  are  taken  in  decoys ; 
which,  though  well  known  near  London,  are 
yet  untried  in  the  remoter  parts  of  the  country. 
The  manner  of  making  and  managing  a decoy 
is  as  follows. 

A place  is  to  be  chofen  for  this  purpofe  far 
remote  from  the  common  highway,  and  all 
noife  of  people.  A decoy  is  beft  where  there 
is  a large  pond  furrounded  by  a wood,  and  be- 
yond that  a marfhy  and  uncultivated  country. 
. VoL.  VI.  G When 
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When  the  place  is  chofen,  the  pool,  if  pofTiWe, 
is  to  be  planted  round  with  willows,  unlefs  a 
wood  anfwers  the  purpofe  of  fhading  it  on  every 
fid^.  On  the  fouth  and  north  fide  of  this  pool 
are  two,  three,  or  four  ditches  or  channels, 
made  broad  towards  the  pool,  and  growing  nar- 
rower till  they  end  in  a point.  .Thefe  chan- 
nels are  to  be  covered  over  with  nets,  fup- 
ported  by  hooped  flicks  bending  from  one  fide 
to  the  other ; fo  that  they  form  a vault  or  arch 
growing  narrower  and  narrower  to  the  point, 
where  it  is  terminated  by  a tunnel-net,  like 
that  in  which  fifh  are  caught  in  weirs.  Along 
the  banks  of  thefe  channels  fo  netted  over, 
which  are  called  pipes,  many  hedges  are  made 
■of  reeds  flanting  to  the  edge  of  the  channel, 
the  acute  angles  to  the  fide  next  the  pool.  The 
whole  apparatus  alfo  is  to  be  hidden  from  the 
pool  by  a hedge  of  reeds  along  the  margin,  be- 
hind which  the  fowler  manages  his  operations. 
The  place  being  fitted  in  this  manner,  the 

> • fowler  is  to  provide  himfelf  with  a number  of 
wild  ducks  made  tame,  which  are  called  decoys. 
Thefe  are  always  to  be  fed  at  the  mouth'  or  en- 
trance of  the  pipe,  and  to  be  accuflonied  to 
come  at  a whiftle, 

V As  foon  as  the  evening  is  fet  in,  the  decoy 
rifeSj  as  the  term  it,  and  the  wild-fowl  feed  du- 
ring the  night.  If  the  evening  be  flill,  the 
jnoife  of  their  wings,  during  their  flight,  is 

' ■ heard 
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heard  at  a very  great  diftaiice,  and  produces 
no  unplcaling  I'enfation.  'I'he  fowler,  when  he 
finds  a fit  opportunity,  and  fees  his  decoy  co- 
vered with  fowl,  walks'  about  the  pool,  and  ob- 
ferves  into  what  pipe  the  birds  gathered  in  the 
pool  may  be  enticed  or  driven.  Then  cafting 
hemp-feed,  or  fome  fuch  feed  as  will  float  on 
the  furface  of  tlie  water,  at  the  entrance  and 
up  along  the  pipe,  he  whiftles  to  his  decoy- 
'ducks,  who  inftantly  obey  the  fummons,  and 
come  to  the  entrance  of  the  pipe,  in  hopes  of 
being  fed  as  ufual.  Thither  alfo  they  are  fol- 
lowed by  a whcde  flock  of  wild  ones,  who  lit- 
tle fufpeft  the  danger  preparing  againft  them. 
Their  fenfe  of  fmelling  however  is  very  exqul- 
fitc ; and  they  would  foon  difcover  tlieir  enemy, 
but  that  the  fowler  always  keeps  a piece  of  turf 
burning  at  his  nofe,  againft  which  he  breathes ; 
and  tliis  prevents  the  effluvia  of  his  perfon  from 
reaching  their  exquifite  fenfes.  The  wdld- 
ducks,  therefore,  purfwing  the  decoy-ducks,  are 
led  into  the  broad  mouth  of  the  channel  or  pipe,- 
nor  have  the  leaft  fufpicion  of  the  man,  who 
keeps  hidden  behind  one  of  the  hedges'.  When 
they  have-  got  up  the  pipe,  however,  finding  ic 
grow  more  and  more  narrow,  they  begin  to  fuf- 
pc6t  danger,  and  w'ould  return  back  ; but  they 
are  now  prevented  by  the  man,  who  fhews 
himfelf  at  the  broad  end  below.  Thithciy 
thtrefore,  they  dare  not  return  j and  rife  tliey 
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may  not,  as  they  are  kept  by  the  net  above 
from  afcending.  The  only  way  left  them, 
therefore,  is  the  narrow-funnelled  net  at  the 
bottom  i into  this  they  fly,  and  there  they  are 
taken. 

It  often  happens,  however,  that  the  wild- 
fowl are  in  fuch  a IJate  of  fleepinefs  or  dozing, 
that  they  will  not  follow  the  decoy-ducks.  Ufe 
is  then  generally  made  of  a dog,  who  is  taught 
his  leflbn.  He  pafles  backward  and  forward 
between  the  reed-hedges,  in  which  there  are 
little  holes,  both  for  the  decoy-man  to  fee,  and 
for  the  little  dog  to  pafs  through.  This  attracts 
the  eye  of  the  wild-fowl ; who,  prompted  by 
curiofity,  advance  towards  this  little  animal, 
while  he  all  the  timfe  keeps  playing  among  the 
reeds,  nearer  and  nearer  the  funnel,  till  they 
follow  him  too  far  to  -recede.  Sometimes  the 
dog  will  not  attradt  their  attention  till  a red 
handkerchief,  or  fomething  very  Angular,  be  put 
about  him.  The  decoy-ducks  never  enter  the 
funnel-net  with  the  reft,  being  taught  to  dive 
under  water  as  foon  as  the  reft  are  driven  in. 

The  general  feafon  for  catching  fowl  in  de- 
coys is  from  the  latter  end  of  Odtober  till  Fe- 
bruary. .The  taking  them  earlier  is  prohibited 
by  an  adf  of  George  the  Second,  which  impofes 
a penalty  of  five  ftiillings  for  every  bird  de- 
ftroyed  at  any  other  feafon. 

'I'hc  Lincolnfhire  decoys  are  commonly  let 

at 
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at  a certain  annual  rent,  from  five  pounds  to 
twenty  pounds  a year ; and  fome  even  amount 
to  thirty.  Thefe  principally  contribute  to 
fupply  the  markets  of  London  with  wild-fowl. 
The  number  of  ducks,  wigeon,  and  teal,  that 
are  fent  thither  is  amazing.  Above  thirty  thou- 
fand  have  been  fent  up  in  one  feafon  from  ten 
decoys  in  the  neighbourhood  of  W amfleet.  Tl'his 
quantity  makes  them  fo  cheap  on  the  fpot,  that 
it  is  aflerted,  that  feveral  decoy-men  would  be 
glad  to  contrail  for  years  to  deliver  their  ducks 
at  the  next  town  for  ten-pence  the  couple. 

To  this  manner  of  taking  wild-fowl  in  Eng- 
land, I will  fubjoin  another  ftill  more  extraor- 
dinary, frequently  pradtifed  in  China.  Wheh- 
ever  the  fowler  fees  a number  of  ducks  fettled 
in  any  particular  plafli  of  vvater,  he  fends  off 
two  or  three  gourds  to  float  among  them. 
Thefe  gourds  refemble  our  pompions  ; but, 
being  made  hollow,  they  fwim  on  the  furface  of 
the  water ; and  on  one  pool  there  may  fome- 
times  be  feen  twenty  or  thirty  of  thefe  gourds 
floating  together.  The  fowl  at  firft  are  a little 
fhy  of  coming  near  them  ; but  by  degrees  they 
come  nearer ; and  as  all  birds  at  laft  grow  fa- 
miliar with  a fcare-crow,  the  ducks  gather  about 
thefe,  and  amufe  themfelves  by  whetting  their 
bills  againft  them.  When  the  birds  are  as  fa- 
miliar with  the  gourds  as  the  fowler  could  wifh, 
he  then  prepares  to  deceive  them  in  good  ear- 
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ncfl.  He  lidllows  out  one  thefe  gourds  large 
enough  to  put  his  head  inj  and,  making  holes 
to  breathe  and  fee  through,  he  claps  it  on  his 
head. ' Thus  accoutred,  he  wades  flowly  into 
the  water,  keeping  his  body  under,  and  no- 
thing but  his  head  in  the  gourd  above  the  fur- 
hice ; and  in  that  manner  moves  imperceptibly 
towards  the  fowls,  who  fufpeft  no  danger.  At 
laft,  however,  he  fairly  gets  in  among  them  j 
while  they,  having  been  long  ufed  to  fee  gourds, 
take  not  the  leaft  fright  while  the  enemy  is  in 
the  very  midft  of  them ; and  an  infiduous  enemy 
he  is ; for  ever  as  he  approaches  a fov/1,  he 
feizes  it  by  the  legs,  and  draws  it  in  a jerk  under 
water.  There  he  fallens  it  under  his  girdle,  and 
goes  to  the  next,  till  he  has  thus  loaded  himlelf 
with  as  many  as  he  can  carry  away.  When  he 
has  got  his  quantity,  without  ev^r  attempting 
to  dillurb  the  reft  of  the  fowls  on  the  pool,  he 
flowly  moves  off  again ; and  in  this  manner  pays 
the  flock  three  or  four  vifits  in  a day.  Of  all 
the  various  artifices  for  catching  fowl,  this  feems 
likely  to  be  attended  with  the  greateft  fuccefs, 
as  it  is  the  moft  pradlifed  in  China. 
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CHAP.  XIIL 

Of  the  Klng-Fijher.  ^ 

IWILL  conclude  this  Hiflory  of  Birds  witb 
one  that  feems  to  unite  in  itl’elf  fomewhat 
of  every  clafs  preceding.  It  feems  at  once  pof- 
feffed  of  appetites  for  prey  like  the  rapacious 
kinds,  with  an  attachment  to  water  Tike  the 
birds  of  that  element.  It  exhibits  in  its  form 
the  beautiful  plumage  of  the  peacock,  the 
fhadings  of  the  humming-bird,  the  bill  of  the 
crane,  and  the  fhort  legs  of  the  fwallow.  I'he 
bird  I mean  is  the  King-Fifher,  of  which  many 
extraordinary  falfehoods  have  been  propagated ; 
and  yet  of  whicli  many  extraordinary  things  re- 
main to  be  faid  that  are  adtually  true. 

The  king-fiflier  is  not  much  larger  than  a 
fwallow  j its  fhape  is  clumfy;  tlie  legs  difpro- 
portionably  fmall,  and  the  bill  difproportionably 
long  ; it  is  two  inches  from  the  bafe  to  the  tip  j 
the  upper  chap  black,  and  the  lower  yellow ; 
but  the  colours  of  this  bird  atone  for  its  inele- 
gant form  ; the  crown  of  the  head,  and  the  co- 
verts of  the  wings,  are  of  a deep  biackifh  green, 
fpotted  with  bright  azure ; the  back  and  tail 
are  of  the  moft  refplendent  azure ; the  whole 
under-Gde  oCthe  body  is  orange-coloured;  a 
broad  mark  of  the  fame  pafles  from  the  bill  be- 
yond the  eyes;  beyond  that  is  a large  white 
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fpot : the  tail  is  fliort,  and  confifts  of  twelve  .| 
feathers  of  a rich  deep  blue ; the  feet  are  of  a 
reddifh  yellow,  and  the  three  joints  of  the  out- 
moft  toe  adhere  to  the  middle  toe,  while  the  ; 
inner  toe  adheres  only  by  one.  ;i 

From  the  diminutive  fize,  the  {lender  fhort  ^ 
legs,  and  the  beautiful  colours  of  this  bird,  no  ^ 
perfon  would  be  led  to  fuppofe  it  one  of  the 
moft  rapacious  little  animals  that  fkims  the 
deep.  Y et  it  is  for  ever  on  the  wing,  and  feeds 
on  fifli,  which  it  takes  in  furprifing  quantities,  ^ 
when  we  confider  its  fize  and  figure.  It  chiefly  ^ 
frequents  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  takes  its  prey 
after  the  manner  of  the  ofprey,  balancing  itfelf 
at  a certain  diftance  above  the  water  for  a con-  ; 
fiderable  fpace,  then  darting  into  the  deep,  ajid 
fe i zing  the  fifh  with  inevitable  certainty.  While  ';j 
it  remains  fufpended  in  the  air,  in  a bright  day,  | 
the  plumage  exhibits  a beautiful  variety  of  the  | 
moll  dazzling  and  brilliant  colours.  It  might  ^ 
have  been  this  extraordinary  beauty  tliat  has 
given  rife  to  fable ; for  wherever  there  is  any  ^ 
thing  uncommon,  fancy  is  always  w'illing  to  en- 
creafe  the  wonder.  j 

Of  this  bird  it  has  been  faid  that  (he  built 
her  neft  on  the  water,  and  thus  in  a few  days  { 
hatched  and  produced  her  young.  But,  to  be 
uninterrupted  in  this  talk,  fhe  was  faid  to  be 
polTeffed  of  a charm  to  allay  the  fury  of  the 
waves;  and  during  this  period  the  mariner 
roifyit  fail  with  the  greateft  fecurity.  The  an-  i 
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dent  poets  are  full  of  thefe  fables  ; their  hiifo- 
rians  are  not  exempt  from  them.  Cicero  has 
written  a long  poem  in  praife  of  the  halcyon, 
of  which  there  remains  but  two  lines.  Even 
the  emperor  Gordian  has  written  a poem  on 
this  fubjedt,  of  which  we  have  nothing  remain- 
ing. Thefe  fables  have  been  adopted  each  by 
one  of  the  earlieft  fathers  of  the  church.  “ Be- 
“ hold,”  fays  St.  Ambrofe,  “ the  little  bird, 
“ which  in  the  midft  of  the  winter  lays  her 
“ £ggs  on  the  fand  by  the  fliore.  From  that 
“ moment  the  winds  are  hufhed ; the  fea  be- 
“ comes  fmooth ; and  the  calm  continues  for 
“ fourteen  days.  This  is  the  time  flie  requires ; 
“ feven  days  to  hatch,  and  feven  days  to  fofter 
“ her  young.  Their  Creator  has  taught  thefe 
“ little  animals  to  make  their  neft  in  the  midft 
“ of  the  moft  ftormy  feafon,  only  to  manifeft 
“ his  kindnefs  by  granting  them  a lafting  calm. 
“ The  feamen  are  not  ignorant  of  this  bleffing ; 
‘‘  they  call  this  interval  of  fair  weather  their 
“ halcyon  days ; and  they  are  particularly  careful 
“ to  feize  the  opportunity,  as  then  they  need 
“ fear  no  interruption.”  This,  and  an  hun- 
dred other  inftances  might  be  given  of  the  cre- 
dulity of  mankind  with  refpedl  to  this  bird; 
they  entered  into  fpeculations  concerning  the 
manner  of  her  calming  the  deep,  the  formation 
of  hr  neft,  and  her  peculiar  fagacity  ; at  prefent 
we  do  not  fpeculate,  becaufe  we  know^  with  re- 
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fpeit  to  our  king-fiftier,  that  moft  of  the  facts 
are  falfe*  It  may  be  allcdged,  indeed,  with  fome 
fhew  of  reafon,  that  the  halcyon  of  the  ancients 
was  a different  bird  from  our  king-filher ; it  may 
be  urged,  that  many  birds,  efpecially  on  the  In- 
dian ocean, build  a floating  neft  upon  the  fea ; but 
Hill  the  hiftory  of  the  ancient  halcyon  is  clog- 
ged. with  endlefs  fable  ; and  it  is  but  an  indiffe- 
rent method  to  vindicate  falfhood  ty  fhewing 
that  a part  of  the  flory  is  truel 

The  king-fifher  with  which  we  are  acquainted 
at  prefent,  has  none  of  thofe  powers  of  allaying 
the  ftorm,  or  building  upon  the  waves ; it  is 
contented  to  make  its  neft  on  the  banks  of  ri- 
vers, in  fuch  fituations  as  not  to  be  affedled  by 
the  rifing  of  the  ftream.  When  it  has  found  a 
place  for  its  purpofe,  it  hollows  out  with  its  bill 
a hole  about  -a  yard  deep ; or  if  it  finds  the  de- 
ferted  hole  of  a rat,,  or  one  caufed  by  the  root 
of  a tree  decaying,  it  • takes  quiet  poffelfion. 
This  hole  it  enlarges  at  the  bottom  to  a good 
fize ; and,  lining  it  with  the  down  of  the  willow, 
lays  its  eggs  there  without  any  further  prepa- 
ration. _ ' . . 

Its  neft,  or  rather  hole,  is  very  difterent'ffom 
that  defcribed  by  the  ancients,  by  whom  it  is 
faid  to  be  made  in  the  fhape  of  a long-necked 
gourd  of  the  bones  of  the  fea-ncedle..  The 
bones,  indeed,  are  found  there  in  great  quan»- 
tities,  as  well  as.  the  fcales  of  fifties  3 but  thefe 
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are  the  remains  of  the  bird’s  food,  and  by  no 
means  brought  there  for  the  purpofes  of  warmth 
or  convenience.  The  king-fiflier,  as  Bellonius 
fays,  feeds  upon  fifh,  but  is  incapable  of  digeft- 
ing  the  bones  and  fcales,  which  he  throws  up 
again,  as  eagles  and  owls  are  feen  to  do  a part 
of  their  prey.  Thefe  fill  the  bird’s  neft  of 
courfe ; and,  although  they  feem  as  if  defignedly 
placed  there,  are  only  a kind  of  nuifance. 

In  thefe  holes,  which,  from  the  remains  of, 
fifti  brought  there,  are  very  foetid,  the  king- 
filher  is  often  found  with  from  five  eggs  tq^nine,. 
There  the  female  continues  to  hatch  even  though 
difturbed ; and  though  the  neft  be  robbed,  ftie 
will  again  return  and  lay  there.  “ I have  had 
“ one  of  thofe  females  brought  me,”  fays  Reau- 
mur, “ which  was  taken  from  her  neft  about 
“ three  leagues  from  my  houfe.  After  admiring 
“ the  beauty  of  her  colours,  I let  her  fly  again, , 
“ when  the  fond  creature  was  inftantly  feen  to 
“ return  back  to  the  neft  where  fhe  had  juft 
“ before  been  made  a captive. . There  joining 
“ the  male,  fhe  again  began  to  lay,  though  it 
“ was  for  the' third  time,. and  though  the  feafon* 
“ was  very  far  advanced,.  At  each  time  fhe  had 
“ feven  eggs..  The  older  the  neft  is,  the  greater 
“ quantity  of  fifh-bones  and  fcales  does  it  con- 
“ tain:  thefe  are  difpofed-.without  any  order;. 
“ and  fometimes  take  up  a good  deal  of  room.” 

T he  female  begins  to  lay  early  in  the  feafon ; 
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and  excludes  her  firfl  brood  about  the  beginning 
of  April.  The  male,  whofe  fidelity  exceeds 
even  that  of  the  turtle,  brings  her  large  provi- 
fions  of  fifh  while  fhe  is  thus  employed ; and 
fhe,  contrary  to  mofi:  other  birds,  is  found 
plump  and  fat  at  that  feafon.  The  male,  that 
ufed  to  twitter  before  this,  now  enters  the  neft 
as  quietly  and  as  privately  as  polTible.  The 
young  ones  are  hatched  at  the  expiration  of 
twenty  days ; but  are  feen  to  differ  as  well  in 
their  fize  as  in  their  beauty. 

As  the  ancients  have  had  their  fables  con- 
cerning this  bird,  fo  have  the  modern  vulgar. 
It  is  an  opinion  generally  received  among  them 
that  the  flefh  of  the  king-fifher  will  not  cor- 
rupt, and  that  it  will  even  banifh  all  vermin. 
This  has  no  better  foundation  than  that  which 
is  faid  of  its  always  pointing,  when  hung  up 
dead,  with  its  breaft  to  the  north.  The  only 
truth  which  can  be  affirmed  of  this  bird  when 
killed  is,  that  its  flefh  is  utterly  unfit  to  be  eaten  j 
while  its  beautiful  plumage  preferves  its  luftre 
longer  than  that  of  any  other  bird  we  know. 

Having  thus  given  a fhort  hiftory  of  birds,  I 
own  I cannot  take  leave  of  this  mofl  beautiful 
part  of  the  creation  without  reludlance.  Thefe 
fplendid  inhabitants  of  air  pofl'efs  all  thofe  qua- 
lities that  can  footh  the  heart  and  cheer  the 
fancy.  The  brighteft  colours,  the  roundeft 
forms,  the  moft  adtive  manners,  and  the  fweeteft 
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mufic.  In  fending  the  imagination  in  purfuit 
of  thefe,  in  following  them  to  the  chirruping 
grove,  the  fcreaming  precipice,  or  the  glafly 
deep,  the  mind  naturally  loft  the  fenfe  of  its  own 
fituation,  and,  attentive  to  their  little  fports,  al- 
moft  forgot  the  Task  of  defcribing  them.  In- 
nocently to  amufe  the  imagination  in  this  dream 
of  life  is  wifdom ; and  nothing  is  ufelefs  that,  by 
furniftiing  mental  employment,  keeps  us  for  a 
while  in  oblivion  of  thofe  ftronger  appetites  that 
lead  to  evil.  But  every  rank  and  ftate  of  man- 
kind may  find  fomething  to  imitate  in  thofe  de- 
lightful fongfters,  and  we  may  not  only  employ 
the  time,  but  mend  our  lives  by  the  contempla- 
tion. From  their  courage  in  defence  of  their 
young,  and  their  afliduity  in  incubation,  the 
coward  may  learn  to  be  brave,  and  the  rafli  to 
be  patient.  The  inviolable  attachment  of  fome 
to  their  companions  may  give  leflbns  of  fidelity; 
and  the  connubial  tendernefs  of  others,  be  a mo- 
nitor to  the  incontinent.  Even  thofe  that  are 
tyrants  by  nature  never  fpread  capricious  de- 
ftru£tion ; and,  unlike  man,  never  inflict  a pain 
but  when  urged  by  neceffity. 
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C H A P.  I. 

Of  Fijhes  in  General, 

TH  E ocean  is  the  great  receptacle  P? 

fifhes.  It  has  been  thought,  by  fome, 
that  all  fifh  are  naturally  of  that  fait  element  j 
and  that  they  have  mounted  up  into  frefli  wa- 
ter, by  fome  accidental  migration.  A few  ftill 
fwim  up  rivers  to  depofit  their  fpawn ; but  of 
the  great  body  of  fi{hes,.of  which  the  Hze.  is 
enormous  and  the  fhoals  are  endlefs,  thofe  all 
keep  to  the  fea,  and  would  quickly  expire  in 
frefh  water.  In  that  extenfive  and  undifco- 
vered  abode,  millions  refide,  whofe  manners 
are  a fecret  to  us,  and  whofe  very  form  is  un- 
known. 
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known.  The  curiofity  of  mankind,  indeed,  has 
drawn  fome  from  their  depths,  and  his  wants 
many  more  : with  the  figure  of  thefe  at  leaft  he 
is  acquainted;  but  for  their  purfuits,  migra- 
tions, focieties,  antipathies,  plcafures,  times  of 
geflation,  and  manner  of  bringing  forth,  thefe 
all  are  hidden  in  the  turbulent  element  that 
protefts  them. 

, The  number  of  fifh  to  which  we  have  given 
names,  and  of  the  figure,  at  Icafir,  of  which  we 
know  fometliing,  according  to  Linnaeus,  are 
above  four  hundred.  Thus  to  appearance  in- 
deed the  hiftory  of  fifh  is  tolerably  copious  ; but 
when  we  come  to  examine,  it  will  be  found 
that  of  the  greateft  part  of  thefe  we  know  very 
little.  Thofe  qualities,  fingularities,  or  advan- 
tages, that  render  animals  worth  naming,  ftill 
remain  to  be  difeovered.  The  hiftory  of  fifhes, 
therefore,  has  little  in  it  entertaining : for  our 
, philofophers  hitherto,  inftead  of  ftudying  their 
nature,  have  been  employed  in  encreafing  their 
catalogues ; and  the  reader,  inftead  of  obferva- 
tions  or  faefts,  is  prefented  with  a long  lift  of 
names,  that  difguft  him  with  their  barren  fuper- 
fiuity.  It  muft  difpleafe  him  to  fee  the  laji- 
guage  of  a fcience  encreafing,  while  the  fcience 
itfelf  has  nothing  to  repay  the  encreafing  tax 
laid  upon  his  memory. 

' Moft  fifh  offer  us  the  fame  external  form  ; 
fharp  at  either  end,  and  fwelling  in  the  middle ; 

by 
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by  which  tliey  arc  enabled  to  traverfe  the  fliiul 
which  they  inliabit,  witli  greater  celerity  and 
cafe.  That  peculiar  fliape  which  Nature  has 
granted  to  moll  fiflicsj  we  endeavour  to  ixnitate 
iji  I'uch  vell’els  as  are  clefigned  to  fail  with  the 
greatell  fwiftnefs ; however,  the  progrefs  of  a 
machine  moved  forward  in  the  water  by  human 
contrivance,  is  nothing'  to  the  rapidity  of  an 
animal  delHned  by  Nature  to  refide  there.,  Any 
of  the  large  filli  overtake  a Ihip  in  full  fail  with, 
great  eafe,  play  round  it  without  effort,  and 
outftrip  it  at  pleafure.  Every  pai't  of  tire  body 
I'eems  exerted  in  this  difpatch  j the  fins,  the  tail, 
and  the  motion  of  the  whole  back-bone,  aflilt 
progrellion ; and  it  is  to  that  flexibility  of  body 
at  which  art  cannot  arrive,  that  fillies  owe  tficir 
great  velocity. 

The  chief  inllruments  in  a fillips  motion,  are 
tire  fins ; which,  in  fome  fiftr,  are  much  more 
numerous  than  in  others.  'A  filh  completely 
fitted  for  failing,  is  furnilhed  with  not  lefs  than 
two  pair ; alfo  three  fingle  fins,  two  above  and 
one  below.  Thus  equipped,  it  migrates  with 
the  utmoft  rapidity,  and  takes  voyages  of  a 
thoufand  leagues  in  a feafon.  ^ But  it  does  not 
always  happen  that  fuch  fiftr  as  have  the  greatell 
number  of  fins  have  the  fwifteft:  motion:  the 
fhark  is  thought  to  be  one  of  the  fwifteft:  Iwim- 
mers,  yet  it  wants  the  ventral  or  belly  fins ; the 
* haddock 
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haddock  does  not  move  fo  fwift,  yet  it  is  com- 
pletely fitted  for  motion. 

But  the  fins  ferve  not  only  to  affift  the  ani- 
mal in  progreflion,  but  in  rifing  or  finking,  in 
turning,  or  even  leaping  out  of  the  water.  T o 
anfwer  tliefe  purpofes,  the  peftoral  fins  ferve, 
like  oars,  to  pufli  the  animal  forward  > they  are 
placed  at  fome  little  diftance  behind  the  open- 
ing of  the  gills ; they  are  generally  large  and 
ftrong,  and  anfwer  the  fame  purpofes  to  the 
fifh  in  the  water,  as  wings  do  to  a bird  in  the 
air.  With  the  help  of  thefe,  and  by  their  con- 
tinued motion,  the  flying-fifh  is  fometimes  feen 
to  rife  out  of  the  water,  and  to  fly  above  an 
hundred  yards ; till,  fatigued  with  its  exertions, 
it  is  obliged  to  fink  down  again.  Thefe  alfo 
ferve  to  balance  the  fifh’s  head,  when  it  is  too 
large  for  the  body,  and  keep  it  from  tumbling 
prone  to  the  bottom,  as  is  feen  in  large-headed 
fifhes,  when  the  pedloral  fins  are'cut  off.  Next 
thefe  are  feen  the  ventral  fins,  placed  toward 
the  lower  part  of  the  body,  under  the  belly : 
thefe  are  always  feen  to  lie  flat  on  the  water,  in 
whatever  fituation  the  fifh  may  be ; and  tliey 
ferve  rather  to  raife  or  deprefs  the  fifh  in  its 
element,  than  to  alTifl:  progreflive  motion.  The 
dorfal  fin  is  fituated  along  the  ridge  of'  the 
back ; and  ferves  to  keep  it  in  equilibrio,  as 
alfo  to  aflift  its  progrelTive  motion.  In  many 
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fifhes  this  is  wanting ; but  in  all  flat  fiflies  it 
is  very  large,  as  the  pectoral  fins  are  propor- 
tionably  finall.  The  anal  fin  occupies  that  part 
of 'the  fifh  which  lies  between  the  anus  and 
the  tail ; and  tliis  ferves  to  keep  the  fifli  in  its 
upright  or  vertical  fitilation.  Lafily,  the  tail, 
which  in  fome  fifhes  is  flat,  and  upright  in 
others,  feems  the  grand  inflirument  of  motion : 
the  fins  are  but  all  fubfervient  to  it,  and  give 
diredfion  to  its  great  impetus,  by  which  the 
filh  feems  to  dart  forward  with  fo  much  ve- 
locity, To  explain  all  this  by  experiment]  a 
carp  is  taken,  and  put  into  a large  vefTel.  The 
fifh,  in  a ftate  of  repofc,  fpreads  all  its  fins, 
and  feems  to  reft  upon  its  pedforal  and“ventral  . 
fins  near  the  bottom : if  the  filh  folds  up,  for 
it  has  the  power  of  folding,  either  of  its  pedlo- 
ral  fins,  it  inclines  to  the  fame  fide;  folding 
the  right  pecforal  fin,  the  fifh  inclines  to  the 
right  fide ; folding  the  left  fin,  it  inclines  to 
that  fide  in  turn.  When  the  filh  defires  to 
have  a retrograde  motion,  ftriking  with  the 
pedloral  fins,  in  a contrary  direction,  efie£l:u- 
ally  produces  it.  If  the  fifh  delires  to  turn,  a 
blow  from  the  tail  fends  it  about;  but  if  the 
tail  ffrikes  both  ways,  then  the  motion  is  pro- 
greflive.  In  purfuance  of  thefe  obfervations, 
if  the  dorfal  and  ventral  fins  be  cut  oft",  the 
fifh  reels  to  the  right  and  left,  and  endea- 
vours to  fupply  its  lofs  by  keeping  the  reft 
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of  its  fins  in  conftant  employment.  If  the 
right  pe.£toral  fin  be  cut  off,  the  fifh  leans  to 
that  fide ; if  the  ventral  fin  on  the  fame  fide 
be  cut  away,  then  it  lofes  its  equilibrium  en- 
tirely. When  the  tail  is  cut  off,  the  fifh  lofes 
all  motion,  and  gives  itfelf  up  to  where  the 
water  impels  it. 

From  hence  it  appears,  that  each  of  thefe 
inflruments  has  a peculiar  ufe  affigned  it  j but, 
at  the  fame  time,  that  they  all  confpire  to  afliff 
each  other’s  motions.  Some  fifh  are  poffeffed 
of  all,  whofe  motions  are  yet  not  the  fwifteft ; 
others  have  but  a part,  and  yet  dart  in  the  wa- 
ter with  great  rapidity.  The  number,  the  fize, 
and  the  fituation  of  the  fins,  therefore,  feem  ra- 
ther calculated  to  correfpond  with  the  animal’s 
figure,  than  folcly  to  anfwer  the  purpofes  of 
promoting  its  fpeed.  Where  the  head  is  large 
and  heavy,  there  the  peftoral  fins  are  large,  and 
placed  forward,  to  keep  it  from  overfetting. 
W here  the  head  is  fmall,  or  produced  out  into 
a long  beak,  and  therefore  not  too  heavy  for  the 
tail,  the  pedtoral  fins  arc  fmall,  and  the  ventral 
fins  totally  wanting. 

As  moft  animals  that  live  upon  land  are  fur- 
nifhed  with  a covering  to  keep  off  the  injuries 
of  the  weather,  fo  all  that  live  in  the  water  are 
covered  with  a flimy  glutinous  matter,  that,  like 
a flreath,  defends  their  bodies  from  the  imme- 
diate contadl  of  the  furrounding  fluid.  This 
9 fubflance 
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fubftance  maybe  confiiiered  as  a fecretion from 
the  pores  of  the  animal’s  body;  and  ferving, 
not  only  to  defend,  but  to  aflift  tlie  fifti’s  fialy 
progrefs  through  tlie  water.  Beneath  this,  in 
many  kinds,  is  found  a ftrong  covering  of  fcales, 
that,  like  a coat  of  mail,  defend  it  ftill  more 
powerfully;  and  under  that,  before  we  come 
to  the  mufcular  parts  of  the  body,  an  oily  fub- 
^ Itance,  which  fupplies  the  requifite  warmth  and 
vigour. 

The  fifli,  thus  protedled  and  fitted  for  mo- 
tion in  its  natural  element,  feems  as  well  fur- 
nifhed  with  the  means  of  happinefs  as  quadru- 
pedes  or  birds  ; but  if  we  come  to  examine  its 
faculties  more  nearly,  we  (hall  find  it  very  much 
their  inferior.  The  fenfe  of  touching,  which' 
beafts  and  birds  have  in  a fmall  degree,  the  filh, 
covered  up  in  its  own  coat  of  mail,  can  have 
but  little  acquaintance  with. 

'The  fenfe  of  fmelling,  which  in  beafts  is  fo 
exquifite,  and  among  birds  is  not  wholly  un- 
known, feems  given  to  filhes  in  a very  mode- 
rate proportion.  It  is  true,  that  all  fifhes  have 
one  or  more  noftrils ; and  even  thofe  that 
have  not  the  holes  perceptible  without,  yet  have 
tlie  proper  formation  of  the  bones  for  fmellii^ 
within.  But  as  air  is  the.  only  medium  we 
know  for  the  diftribution  of  odours,  it  cannot 
be  fuppofed  that  thefe  animals,  refiding  in  wa- 
ter, can  be  poffelTed  of  any  power  of  being  af- 
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fedled  by  them.  If  they  have  any  perception 
of  fmells,  it  muft  be  in  the  fame  maimer  as  vi'C 
diftinguifh  by  our  tafte ; and,  it  is  probable, 
the  olfadlory  membrane  in  fifh  ferves  them  in- 
ftead  of  a diftinguifhing  palate:  by  this  they  f 
judge  of  fubftances,  that,  firft  tindturing  tlie 
water  with  their  vapours,  are  thus  fent  to  the  ’ 
noftrils  of  the  fifh,  and  no  doubt  produce  fome 
kind  of  fenfation.  This  mofir  probably  muft 
be  the  ufe  of  that  organ  in  thofe  animals;  as  | 
otherwife  there  would  be  the  inftruments  of  a ♦. 
fenfe  provided  for  them,  without  any  power  in  < 
them  of  enjoyment.  ‘ 

As  to  tailing,  they  feem  to  make  very  little 
diftindlion;  the  palate  of  moft  fifh  is  hard  and  ^ 
bony,  and  confequently  incapable  of  the  powers  ( 
of  relifhing  different  fubftances.  This  fenfe  \ 
among  quadrupedes,  who  poffefs  it  in  fome  de-  ' 
gree,  arifes  from  the  foft  pliancy  of  the  organ,  I 
and  the  delicacy  of  the  fkin  which  covers  the 
inftruments  of  tailing ; it  may  be  confidered,  in  > 
them,  as  a more  perfedl  and  delicate  kind  of 
feeling  : in  the  bony  palate  of  fifh,  therefore, 
all  powers  of  diftinguifhing  are  utterly  taken 
away ; and  we  have  accordingly  often  feen  thefe 
voracious  animals  fwallow  the  fiftierman’s  plum-  . 
met  inftead  of  the  bait. 

Hearing  in  fifties  is  found  ftill  more  imper-  | 
fedl,  if  it  be  found  at  all.  Certain  it  is,  that  ' 
^anatomifts  have  not  been  able  to  difcover,  ex- 
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Wpt  in  the  whale  kind,  the  fmalleft  traces  of  an 
organ,  either  within  or  without  the  head  of 
fifties.  It  is  true  that  in  the  centre  of  the  brain 
of  fome  fifties  are  found  now  and  then  fome 
little  bones,  the  number  and  fituation  of  which 
are  entirely  accidental.  I'hefe  bones,  Mr. 
Klein  has  fuppofed  to  conftitute  the  organ  of 
hearing;  but  if  we  confider  their  entire  diffimi- 
litude  to  the  bones  that  ferve  for  hearing  in 
other  animals,  we  fliall  be  of  another  opinion. 
The  greateft  number  of  fifties  are  deprived  of 
thefc  bones  entirely : fome  fifti  have  them  in  fmall 
numbers,  and  others  in  abundance ; yet  neither 
teftify  any  excellence  or  defbdl  in  hearing.  In- 
deed, of  what  advantage  would  this  fenfe  be  to 
animals  that  are  incapable  of  making  themfclves 
heard?  They  have  no  voice  to  communicate 
with  each  other,  and  confequently  have  no 
need  of  an  organ  for  hearing.  Mr.  Gouan, 
■ft’ho  kept  fome  gold  fifties  in  a vafe,  informs  us, 
that,  whatever  noH’e  he  made,  he  could  neither 
difturb  nor  terrify  them : he  hallooed  as  loud  as 
he  could,  putting  a piece  of  paper  between  his 
irtouth  and  the  water,  to  prevent  the  vibrations 
from  affefting  the  furface,  and  the  fifties  ftill 
feemed  infenfible ; but  when  the  paper  was  re- 
moved, and  the  found  had  its  full  play  upon  the 
water,  the  fifties  feemed  irrftantly  fo  feel  the 
change,  and  flirunk  to  the  bottom.  From  this 
we  may  I earn,  that  fifties  are  as  deaf  as  they  are 
VoL,  VI.  H mutej 
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mute ; and  that  when  they  feem  to  hear  the  call 
of  a whiflle  or  a bell  at  the  edge  of  a'  pond,  it  is 
. gather  the  vibrations  of  the  found  that  affcOt  the 
water,  by  which  they  are  excited,  than  any 
founds- that  they  hear. 

Seeing  feems  to  be  the  fenfe  fiflies  are  pof- 
fefled  of  in  the  greateft  degree ; and  yet  even 
this  feems  obfcurc,  if  we  compare  it  to  that  of 
other  animals.  The  eye,  in  almoft  all  fifli,  is 
covered  with  the  fame  tranfparent  fkin  that 
covers  the  reft  of  the  head;  and. which  proba- 
bly ferves  to  defend  it  in  the  water,  as  they  are 
without  eye-lids.  The  globe  is  more  deprelled 
anteriorly,  and  is  furniflied  behind  with  a muf- 
cle,  which  ferves  to  lengthen  or  flatten  it,  accord- 
ing to  the  necelTities  of  the  animal.  The  cryf- 
taline  humour,  which  in  quadrupedes  is  flat 
and  of  the  fhape  of  a button-mould,  in  fifties  is 
as  round  as  a pea ; or  fometimes  oblong,  like 
an  egg.  F rom  all  this  it  appears,  that  flfti  are  ex- 
tremely near-fighted ; and  that,  even  in  the 
water,  they  can  fee  objedfs  at  a very  fmall 
diftance.  This  diftance  might  very  eafily  be 
afcertained,  by  compaiing  the  refra£Hon  of 
-bodies  in  the  water,  w'ith  that  formed  by  a lens 
tiiat  is  fpherical.  Thofe  unfkilled  in  mathe- 
matical calculations,  will  have  a general  idea  of 
this,  from  tlie  glaues  ufed  by  near-fighted 
people.  Thofe  whofe  cryftaline  humour  is  too 
•convex,  or,  in  other  words,  too  round,  are  al- 
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ways  very  near-fighted ; and  obliged  to  ufe  con- 
cave glaftes,  to  correil:  tlie  imperfedlions  of  Na- 
t-iirc.  The  cryftaline  humour  of  fifh  is  fo 
round  that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  any  glaffes, 
much  lefs  of  water,  to  correft  their  vifion. 
This  crvftaline  humour  in  lilhes  all  muft  have 
feen ; being  that  little  hard  pea-like  fubftance 
which  is  found  in  their  eyes  after  boiling.  In 
the  natural  Ifate  it  is  tranfparent,  and  not  much 
harder  than  a jelly. 

F rom  all  this,  it  appears  how  far  filh  fall 
behind  terreftrial  animals  in  their  fenfations, 
and  confequently  in  their  enjoyments.  Even 
their  brain,  which  is  by  fome  fuppofed  to  be  of 
a fize  with  every  animal’s  iinderftanding,  fhcM's 
that  h(h  are  inferior  even  to  birds  in  ll>is  parti- 
cular. It  is  divided  into  three  parts,  furrounded 
with  a whitifli  froth,  and  gives  off  nerves  as 
well  to  the  fenfe  of  fight  as  of  fmelling.  In 
fome  fifh  it  is  grey,  in  others^  white  j in  fome  it 
is  flatted,  in  others  round ; but  in  all  extremely 
fmall,  compared  to  the  bulk  of  the  animal. 

Thus  Nature  feems  to  have  fitted  thefe  ani- 
mals with  appetites  and  powers  of  an  inferior 
kind  j and  formed  them  for  a fort  of  paflive 
'exiftence  in  the  obfcure  and  heavy  element  to 
which  they  are  configned.  To  prefervc  their 
own  exiftence,  and  to  continue  it  to  their 
pofterity,  fill  up  -the  whole  circle  of  their  pur- 
fuits  and  enjoyments ; to  thefe  they  are  impel- 
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led  rather  by  neceflity  than  choice,  and  feem  mc» 
chaJiically  excited  to  every  fruition.  Their 
fenfes  are  incapable  of  making  any  diftindlions  ; 
but  they  drive  forward  in  purfuit  of  whatever 
they  can  fwallow,  conquer,  or  enjoy. 

A ceafelefs  delire  of  food  feems  to  give  the 
ruling  impulfe  to  all  their  motions.  This  ap- 
petite impels  them  to  encounter  every  danger .j 
and  indeed  their  rapacity  feems  infatiable.  Even 
when  taken  out  of  the  water,  and  almoft  expir- 
ing, they  greedily  fwallow  the  very  bait  by  ^ 
which  they  were  allured  to  deftrudfion. 

The  maw  is,  in  general,  'placed  next  the 
mouth ; and  though  pofleffed  of  no  fenfible  heat, 
is  however  endued  with  a furprifing  faculty  of 
digeftion.  Its  digeftive  power  feems,  in  fome 
meafure,  to  encreafe  with  the  quantity  of  food 
it  is  fupplied  with ; a Tingle  pike  having  been 
Jcnown  to  devour  an  hundred  roaches  in  three 
days.  Its  faculties  alfo  are  as  extraordinary ; for 
it  digefts  not  only  filh,  but  much  harder  fub- 
ftances,  prawns,  crabs,  and  lobfters,  Ihells  and 
all,  Thefe  the  cod  or  die  fturgeon  will  not 
only  de/our,  but  diflblve  down,  though  their 
(hells  are  fo  much  harder  than  the  Tides,  of  the 
ftomach  which  contains  them.  This  amazing 
faculty  in  the  cold  maw  of  fifhes  has  juftly  exci- 
ted the  curioTity  of  philofophers ; and  has  effec- 
tually overturned  the  fyftem  of  thofe,  who  fup- 
poTed  that  the  heat  of  the  ftomach  was  alone  a 
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fiifficient  inftriunent  for  digeftion.  The  truth 
feems  to  be,  and  fome  experiments  of  the  fkilful 
Dr.  Hunter  feem  to  evince,  that  there  is  a 
power  of  animal  affiinilation  lodged  in  th^  fto- 
inach  of  all  creatures,,  which  can  neither  de- 
feribe  nor  define,  converting  the  fubftances 
they  fwallow  into  a fluid  fitted  for  their  own  pe- 
culiar fupport.  This  is  done  neither  by  tritu- 
ration, nor  by  warmth,  nor  by  motion,  nor  by 
a difl'olving  fluid,  nor  by  their  united  efforts ; 
but  by  fome  principle  in  the  llomach  yet  un- 
known, which  adfs  in  a difi'erent  manner  from 
all  kinds  of  artificial  maceration.  'I'he  meat 
taken  into  the  ftomach  or  maw  is  often  feen, 
though  very  near  being  digeiled,  ftill  to  retain 
its  original  form  ; and  ready  for  a total  diffolil-  ' 
tion,  while  it  appears  to  the  eye  as  yet  un- 
touched by  the  force  of  the  ftomach.  This  ani- 
mal power  is  lodged  in  the  maw  of  fifhes,  in  a 
greater  degree  than  in  any  other  creatures  j 
their  digeftive  powers  are  quick,  and  their  ap- 
petites ever  are  craving. 

Yet,  though  fifh  are  thus  hungry,  and  for 
ever  prowling,  no  <mimals  can  fuffer  tlie  want 
of  food  for  fo  long  a time.  The  gold  and  filver 
fifh  we  keep  in  vafes  feem  never  to  want  any 
nourifhment  at  all ; whether  it  be  that  they  feed 
on  the  water-infe6ls,  too  minute  for  our  obfer* 
vation,  or  that  water  alone  is  a fufucient  fupply, 
is  not  evident}  but  they  are  often  feen  for 
H ^ months 
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months  without  apparent  fuftenance.  Even  tlic  ' J 
pike,  the  moft  voracious  of  fifties,  v/ill  live  in  a 
pond  where  there  is  none  but  himfelf ; and,  y 
* what  is  more  extraordinary,  will  be  often  found 
to  thrive  there.  * 

Still,  however,  fifties  are  of  all  other  animals  . 
the  moft:  voracious  and  infatiable.  Whatever  ^ 
any  of  them  is  able  to  fwallow  pofleftTed  of  A 
life,  feems  to  be  confiderd  as  tlie  moft  defi-  ^ 
rable  food.  Some  that  have  very  fmall  mouths  • 
feed  upon  worms  and  the  fpawn  of  other  fifh : 
others,  whofe  mouths  are  larger,  feek  larger 
prey ; it  mattes  not  of  what  kind,  whether  of  . 
another  or  their  ov/n.  Thofe  with  the  largeft 
mouths  purfue  alnioft  every  thing  that  has  life ; < 
and  often  meet  each  other  in  fierce  oppo-  ^ 
fition,  when  the  fifli  with  tlie  largeft  fwallow  < 
comes  off  with  the  vi£lory,  and  devours  its  an,-  " 
tagonift.  ^ 

Thus  are  they  irritated  by  the  continual  defire  ' 
of  fatisfying  their  hunger  j and  the  life  of  a lifti,  ; 
from  the  finalleft  to  the  greateft,  is  but  one  feene  | 
of  hoftility,  violence,  and  evafion.  But  the  i 
fmaller  fry  ftand  no  chance  in  the  unequal 
combat;  and  their  ufual  way  of  efcaping,  is  by  'I 
fwimming  into  thofe  ftiallows  where  the  greater  •! 
are  unable  or  too  heavy  to  purfue.  There  they  ^ 
become  invaders  in  turn,  and  live  upon  the  1 
fpawn  of  larger  fifti,  which  they  find  floating  . II 
upon  the  furface  of  the  water : yet  there  are  >|l 
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dangers  attending  them  in  every  place.  Even  in 
the  fhallows,  the  mufclc,  the  oyfter,  and  the 
fcallop,  lie  in  ambufh  at  the  bottom,  with  their 
fhclls  open,  and  whatever  little  hfh  inadvertently 
approaches  into  contatl,  they  at  once  clofe  their 
(hells  upon  him,  and  devour  the  imprifoned 
prey  at  their  leifure. 

Nor  is  the  purfuit  of  fifhes,  like  that  of  ter- 
reftrial  ajtimals,  confined  to  a flngle  region,  or 
to  one  effort : flioals  of  one  fpecies  follow  thofe 
of  another  through  vaft  tradfs  of  ocean,  from  the 
vicinity  of  the  pole  even  down  to  the  equator. 
Thus  the  cod,  from  the  banks  of  Newfound- 
land, purfues  the  whiting,  which  flies  before  it 
even  to  the  fouthern  fhores  of  Spain.  The  ca- 
chalot is  faid,  in  the  fame  manner,  to  purfue  a 
(hoal  of  herrings,  and  to  fwallow  thoufands  at 
a gulp. 

I'his  may  be  one  caufe  of  the  annual  mi- 
gration of  fKhes  from  one  part  of  the  ocean  to 
the  other ; but  there  are  other  motives,  which 
come  in  aid  of  this  alfo.  Fifhes  may  be  induced 
to  change  the  place  of  their  refidence,  for  one 
more  fuited  to  their  conftitutions,  or  more 
adapted  to  depofiting  their  fpawm.  It  is  re- 
markable that  no  fi(h  are  fond  of  very  cold 
waters,  and  generally  frequent  thofe  places 
where  it  is  warmeft.  Thus,  in  fummer,  they 
are  feen  in  great  numbers  in  the  (hallows  near 
the  fliore,  where  the  fun  has  power  to  warm  the 
H 4 water 
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water  to  the  bottom  j on  the  contrary,  in  winter, 
they  are  found  towards  the  bottom  in  the  deep 
fea,  for  the  cold  of  the  atmofphere  is  not  fuf- 
ficiently  penetrating  to  reach  them  at  thofe  great 
depths.  Cold  produces  the  fame  effedl  upon 
frefli-water  hfhes  ; and  when  they  are  often  feen 
dead  after  fevere  frofts,  it  is  moft  probable  that 
they  have  been  killed  by  the  feverlty  of  the  cold, 
as  well  as  by  their  being  excluded  by  the  ice 
frona  air. 

' All  fifli  live  in  the  water ; yet  they  all  ftand 
in  need  of  air  for  their  fupport.  Thofe  of  the 
whale  kind,  indeed,  breatlie  the  air  in  the  lame 
manner  as  we  do,  and  come  to  the  furface  every 
two  or-  three  minutes  to  take  a frelb  infpira- 
tion  : but  thofe  which  continue  entirely  under 
W'ater,^  are  yet  under  a necelSty  of  being  fup- 
plied  with  air,  or  they  will  expire  in  a very  few 
minutes.  We  Ibmetimes  fee  aid  the  fifii  of  a 
pond  killed,  when  the  ice  every  where  covers 
the  furface  of  the  water,  and  thus  keeps  off  the 
air  from  the  fubjacent  fluid.  If  a hole  be  made 
"in  the  ice,  the  filh  will  be  feen  to  come  all  to 
that  part,  in  order  to  take  the  benefit  of  a frelh 
fupply.  Should  a carp,  in  a large  vafe  of 
water,  be  placed  under  an  air-pump,  and  then 
be  deprived  of  its  air,  during  the  operation  a 
number  of  bubbles  wall  be  feen  Handing  upon 
the  furface  of  the  filh’s  body;  foon  after  the  ani- 
mal will  appear  to  breathe  fwifter  and  with 

greater 
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greater  difficulty  ; it  will  then  be  feen  to  rife  to- 
wards the  furface  to  get' more  air;  the  bubbles  on 
its  furfacc  begin  to  difappear ; the  belly,  that 
was  before  fwollen,  will  then  fall  of  a fudden, 
and  the  animal  finks  expiring  and  convulfed  at 
the  bottom. 

So  very  neceflary  is-  air  to  all  animals,  but 
particularly  to  fifh,  that, , as  was  faid,  they  can 
live  but  a few  minutes  without  it : yet  nothing 
is  more  difficult  to  be  acccounted  for,  than  the 
manner  in  which  they  obtain  this  necefiary  fup- 
ply.  Thofe  who  have  feen  a filh  in  the  water,, 
muft  remember  the  motion  of  its  lips  and  its 
gills,  or  at  leaft  of  the  bones  on  each  fide  that 
cover  them.  This  motion  in  the  animal  is, 
without  doubt,  analogous  to  our  breathing;  but 
it  is  not  air,  but  water,  that  the  fifh  adlually  fucks . 
in  and  fpouts  out  through  the  gills  at  every 
motion.  The  manner  of  its  breathing  is  thus 
the  fifh  firft  takes  in  a quantity  of  water  by  the 
mouth,  which  is  driven  to  the  gills  ; thefe  clofe 
and  keep  the  water  fo  fwallowed  from  returning 
by  the  mouth  ; while  the  bony  covering  of  the 
gills  prevents  it. from  going  through  them,  until 
the  animal  has  drawn  the  proper  quantity  of  air 
from  the  body  of  water  thus  imprifoned : then 
tlie  bony  covers  open  and  give  it  a free  pafTage  ; , 
by  which  means  alfo  the  gills  again  are  opened 
and  admit  a frefh  quantity  of  water.  Should ' 
the  fifh  be  prevented  from  the  free  play  of  its 
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gills,  or  fhould  the  bony  covers  be  kept  from  . 
moving,  by  a firing  tied  round  them,  the  animal 
would  foon  fall  into  convulfions,  and  die  in  a 
few  minutes. 

But  though  this  be  the  general  method  of 
explaining  refpiration  in  fifhes,  the  difficulty 
remains  to  know  what  is  done  with  this  air, 
which  the  liflr  in  this  manner  feparates  from  tlie 
water.  There  feems  no  receptacle  for  containing 
it ; the  ftomach  being  the  chief  cavity  within 
the  body,  is  too  much  filled  with  aliment  for 
that  pujpofc.  There  is  indeed  a cavity,  and  that 
a pretty  large  one,  I mean  the  air-bladder  or 
fwim,  which  may  ferve  to  contain  it  for  vital 
purpofes ; but  that  our  philofophers  have  long 
deftined  to  a very  different  ufe.  The  ufe  uni- 
verfally  affigned  to  the  air-bladder  is  the  ena- 
bling the  fifh  to  rife  or  fink  in  the  water  at 
pleafure,  as  that  is  dilated  or  compreffed.  The 
ufe  affigned  by  the  ancients  for  it  was  to  come 
in  aid  of  the  lungs>  and  to  remain  as  a kind  of 
ftore-houfe  of  air  to  fupply  tlie  animal  in  its  ne- 
ceffities.  I own  my  attachment  to  this  lafl:  opi- 
nion ; but  let  us  exhibit  both  with  theh  proper 
fhare  of  evidence,,  and  the  reader  muff  be  left 
to  determine. 

The  air-bladder  is  defcribed  as  a bag  filled 
with  air,  fometimes  corapofed  of  one,  fome- 
times  of  two,  and  fometimes  of  three  divilions, 
fituated  towards  the  back  of  the  fifh,  and  open- 
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ing  into  the  m£iw  or  the  gullet.  Thofe  who 
contend  that  this  bag  is  deftgned  for  raifing  or 
deprefling  the  fifli  in  the  water,  build  upon  the 
following. experiment.  A carp  being  put  into  the 
air-pu'mp,  and  the  air  exhaulted,  the  bladder  is 
faid  to  expand  itfelf  to  fuch  a degree,  that  the 
fifh  fwells  in  an  extraordinary  manner  till  the 
bladder  burlls,  and  then  the  fifh  finks-,  and  ever 
after  continues  to  crawl  at  the  bottom.  On  an- 
other occafion,  the  air-bladder  was^priclced  and 
wounded,  which  let  out  its  air ; upon  which  the 
fifh  funk  to  the  bottom,  and  was  not  feen  to 
rife  after.  From  thence  it  is  inferred,  that  the 
ufe  of  the  air-bladder  muft  be  by  fwelling  at 
the  will  of  the  animal,  thus  to  encreafe  the  fur- 
face  of  the  fifir’s  body,  and  thence  diminiflring 
its  fpceinc  gravity,  to  enable  it  to  rile  to  the  top 
of  the  water,  and  keep  there  at  plealure.  Oh 
the  contrary,  when  the  lilh  wants  to  defeend, 
it  is,  fay  they,  but  to  exhaiifl:  this  bladder  of 
itS'air;  and  the  fifh  being  thus  rendered  flim*- 
mer  and  heavier,  confequently  finks  to  the  bot- 
tom. 

Such  is  the  account  given  of  the  ufe  of  the 
air-bladder  5 no  part  of  which  feems  to  me  well 
fupported.  In  the  firft  place,  though  nothing 
is  more  certain,-  than  that  a carp  put  into  the 
air-pump  will  fwell,  yet  lb  will  a moufe  or  a 
frogj  and  thefe  we  know  to  have  no  air-blad- 
ders, A carp,  will  rife  to  the  furface  : but  fo 
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will  all  fifh  that  want  air,  whether  they  have  an 
air-bladder  or  not.  The  air-bladder  is  faid  to 
burft  in  the  experiment;  but  that  I deny.  Tlie 
air-bladder  is  indeed  found  empty,  but  it  has 
fuffered  no  laceration,  and  may  be  diftcnded  by 
being  blown  into,  like  any  other  bladder  that  is 
found.  The  fifli  after  the  experiment,  I grant, 
continues  to  creep  a^  the  bottom ; and  fo  will 
all  fifli  that  are  fick  and  wounded,  which  muft 
be  the  cafe  with  this  after  fuch  an  operation. 
Thus  thefe  fadls  prove  nothing,  but  that  when 
the  fifli  is  killed  in  an  air-pump  the  air-bladder 
is  found  exhaufted ; and  that  it  will  naturally 
and  neceflTarily  be;  for  the  drain  of  air  by 
which  the  fifli  is  fupplied  in  the  natural  way  will 
neceflarily  oblige  it  to  make  ufe  of  all  its  hid- 
den ftores  ; and,  as  there  is  a communication  be- 
tween the  gullet  and  the  air-bladder,  the  air 
which  the  latter  contains  will  thus  be  obvioufly 
drawn  away.  But  ftill  farther,  how  fomes  the 
air-bladder,  according  to  their  hypothefis,  to 
fwell  mider  the  experiment  of  the  air-pump  ? 
What  is  it  that  clofes  the  aperture  of  that  organ 
in  fuch  a manner  as  at  lafl;  to  burft  it ; or  what 
neceffity  has  the  fifli  for. dilating  it  to  that  violent 
degree  ? At  moft,  it  only  wants  to  rife  to  the  fur- 
face;  and  that  the  fifli  can  eafily  do  without  fo 
great  a diftenfion  of  the  air-bladder.  Indeed,  it 
ftiould  rather  feem,  that  the  more  the  air  was 
wanted  without,  the  lefs  neceffity  there  was  for 
1 its 
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its  being  ufelefsly  accumulated  within ; and  to 
make  the  modern  fyflem  confiftent,  the  fifli 
mider  the  air-pump,  inftead  of  permitting  its 
bladder  to  be  burft,  would  readily  give  up  its 
contents ; which,  upon  their  fuppofition,  all  can 
do  at  pleafure. 

But  the  truth  is,  the  fifh  can  neither  in- 
creafe  nor  diminifh  the  quantity  of  air  in  its 
air-bladder  at  will,  no  more  than  we  can  that 
which  is  contained  in  our  ftomachs.  The 
animal  has  no  one  mufcle,  much  lefs  pair  of 
mufcles,  for  contrafting  or  dilating  this  organ; 
its  aperture  is  from  the  gullet;  and  what  air  is 
put  into  it  muft  remain  there  till  the  neceflities, 
and  not  the  will,  of  the  animal  call  it  forth  as  a 
fupply. 

But,  to  put  the  matter  paft  a doubt,  many 
fifh  are  furnilhed  with  an  air-bladder  that  con- 
tinually crawl  at  the  bottom  ; fuch  as  tlie  eel 
and  the  flounder ; and  many  more  are  entirely 
without  any  bladder,  that  fwim  at  eafe  in  every 
depth  ; fuch  as  the  anchovy  and  frefli-water 
gudgeon  *.  Indeed,  the  number  of  fifh  that 
want  this  organ  is  alone  a fufficient  proof  that 
it  is  not  fo  necefFary  for  the  purpofes  of  fwim- 
ming ; and  as  the  ventral  fins,  which  in  all  fifh 
lie  flat  upon  the  water,  feem  fully  fufficient  to 

keep  them  at  all  depths,  I fe?  no  great  occafion 
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for  this  internal  philofophical  apparatus  for  raif- 
ing  and  depreffing  them.  Upon  the  whole,  the 
air-bladder  feems  adapted  for  different  purpofes 
than  that  of  keeping  the  hfli  at  different  depths 
in  the  water ; but  whether  it  be  to  fupply  them 
with  air  whan  it  is  wanted  from  without,  or 
for  what  other  purpofe,  I will  not  take  upon  me 
to  determine. 

Hitherto  we  have  feen  fifh  in  every  refpeef 
inferior  to  land  animals ; in  the  fimplicity  of 
their  conformation,  in  their  fenfes  and  their  eiii- 
joyments  j but  of  that  humble  exiftence  which 
they  have  been  granted  by  Nature,  they  have  a 
longer  term  than  any  other,  daft  of  animated 
nature.  “ Moft-  of  the  diforder^  incident  to 
“ mankind,”  fays  Bacon,  arife  from  tlie 
“ changes  and  alterations  of  the  atmofphere ; 
‘‘  but  fifties  refide  in. an  element  little  fubjed 
to  change ; 'theirs  is  an.  uniform  exiftence-j 
their  movements-  are  -vvithout  effort,  and  their 
“ life.\idthout  labour.  Their  bones  alfo,  which 
“ are  united  by  cartilages,  admit  of  indefinite 
“ extenfion ; . and  the  difterent  fizes.  of  animals 
“ of,  the  fame  kind  among  fifties  is  very  vari- 
‘‘  ous.  They  ftill  keep  growing  ; their  bodies, 
“ inft-ead  of  fuffering  the  rigidity  of  age,  which 
“ is  the  caufe  of  natural  decay  in  land  animals, 
ftill  continue  encreafing  witli  frefti  fupplies.; 
“ and  as  the  body  grows  the  conduits  of  life 
furniih  thdr  ftores  in  greater  abundance. . 

“ How 
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“ How  long  a fifli,  that  feems  to  have  fcarce 
“ any  bounds  put  to  its  growth,  continues  to 
“ live  is  not  afcertained ; perhaps  the  life  of  a 
“ man  would  not  be  long  enough  to  meafure 
“ that  of  the  fmalleft.” 

There  have  been  two  methods  devifed  for 
determining  the  age  of  filhes,  which-  are  more 
higenious  than  ccftain ; the  one  is  by  the  cii>- 
cles  of  the  fcales,  the  other  by  the  tranfverfe 
feciion  of  the  back-bone.  The  firft  method  ig 
tliis  : When  a filh’s  fcale  is  examined  through 
a microfcope,  it  will  be  found  to  confiil  of  a 
number  of  circles,  one  circle  within  another, 
in  fome  meafure  refembling  thofe  which  ap- 
pear upon  the  tranfverfe  feftion  of  a tree,  and 
fuppofed  to  offer  the  fame  information.  For 
as  in  trees  we  can  tell  their  age  by  the  num- 
ber of  their  circles,  fo  in  fifhes  W’^e  can  tell 
theirs  by  the  number  of  circles  ii)  every  fcale^ 
reckoning  one  . ring  for  every  year  of  the  ani- 
mal’s exiftence.  By  this  method,  Mr..  BufFon 
found  a carp,  whofe  fcales  he  examined,  to  be 
not  lefs  than  an  hundred  years  old ; a thing  al- 
moft  incredible,  had  we  not  feveral  accounts  in 
other  authors  which  tend  to  confirm  the  difeo- 
very.  Gefner  brings  us  an  inftance  of  one  of 
the  fame  age ; and  Aibertus  of  one  more  than 
double  that  period. 

The  age  of  the  fkate  and  the  ray,  that  want 
fcales,  maybe  known  by  tlie  other  method; 
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which  is,  by  feparating  the  joints  of  the  back- 
bone, and  then  minutely  obferving  the  number 
of  rings  which  the  furface  where  it  was  joined 
exhibits.  By  this  the  fifh’s  age  is  faid  to  be 
known ; and  perhaps  with  as  much  certainty  as 
in  the  former  inftance. 

But  how  unfatisfa£lory  foever  thefe  marks 
may  be,  we  have  no  reafon  to  doubt  the  great 
age  of  fome  fifhes.  Thofe  that  have  ponds 
often  know  the  oldeft  by,  their  fuperior  fize^ 
But  the  longevity  of  thefe  animals  is  nothing 
when  compared  to  their  fecundity.  All  forts, 
a few  of  the  larger  ones  excepted,  multiply 
their  kind,  fome  by  hundreds  and  fome  by  mil- 
lions.. There  are  fome  that  bring  forth  tlieir 
young  alive,  and  fome  that  only  produce  eggs:, 
the  former  are  rather  the  leaft  fruitful ; yet 
even  thefe  are  feen  to  produce  in*  great  abun- 
dance., The  viviparous  blenny,  for  inftance,, 
'brings  forth  two  or  three  hundred  at  a time, 
all  alive  and  playing  round  the  parent  togetlier. 
Thofe  who  exclude  their  progeny  in  a more 
imperfedl  ftate,,and  produce  eggs,  which  they 
are  obliged  to  leave  to  chance,  either  on  the 
bottom  at  the  edge  of  the  water,  or  floating  on 
the  furface  where  it  is  deeper,  are  all  much  more 
prolific ; and  feem  to  proportion  their  ftock  to 
tlie  danger  there  is  of  its  confumption.  Of 
thefe  eggs  thus  depofited,  fcarce  one  in  an 
hundred  brings  forth  an  animal  j they  are  de- 
voured. 
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voured  by  all  the  lefler  fry  that  frequent  the 
Ihores  j by  aquatic  birds  near  the  margin,  and 
by  the  larger  fifh  in  deep  water.  Still,  how- 
ever, there  are  enough  for  fupplying  the  deep 
with  inhabitants ; and,  notwithftanding  .their 
own  rapacity  and  that  of  die  fowls  of  various 
tribes,  the  numbers  that  efcape  are  fufficicnt  to 
relieve  the  wants  of  a very  coufiderable  pai  t of 
mankind.  Indeed,  when  we  confider  the  num- 
bers that  a fuigle  tifli  is  capable  of  producing, 
the  amount  will  feem  aftoniftiihg.  If,  for  in-, 
ftance,  we  fliould  be  told  of  a being  fo  very 
prolific,  that  in  a fmgle  feafon  it  could  bring 
forth  as  many  of  its  kind  as  there  are  inhabi- 
tants in  England,  it  would  fbrike  us  with  fur- 
prize  } yet  a fmgle  cod  produces  full  that  num- 
ber. The  cod  fpawms  in  one  feafon,  as  Lew- 
enlioeck  aflures  us,  above  nine-  million  of  eggs 
or  peas  contained  in  one  fmgle  roe.  The 
flounder  is  commonly  known  to  produce  above 
one  million ; and  the  mackarel  above  five  hun- 
dred thoufand.  Such  an  amazing  encreafe,  if 
permitted  to  come  to  maturity,  would  ovprfiock 
Nature,  and  even  die  ocean  itfelf  would  not  be 
able  to  contain,  much  lefs  to  provide  for,  the 
half  of  its  inhabitants.  But  two  wife  purpofes 
are  anfwercd  by  this  amazing  encreafe ; it  pre- 
Lrvps  the  fpecies  in  the  midft  of  numberlefs 
enemies,  and  ferves  to  furnifli  the  reft  with  a 
fuftenance  adapted  to  their  nature. 


Fifties 
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Fifhes  feem,.  all  except  the  whale  kind,  en- 
tirely diverted  of  thofe  parental  folicitudes  which 
fo  rtrongly  mark  the  manners  of  tiie  more  per- 
fe6t  terreftrial  animals.  How  far  they  copulate 
remains  as  yet  a doubt ; for  though  they  feem 
to  join,  yet  the  male  is  not  furnifhed  with  any 
external  inrtrument  of  generation.  It  is  faid, 
by  feme,  that  his  only  end  in  that  action  is  to 
emit  his  impregnating  milt  upon  the  eggs  that 
at  that  time  fall  from  the  female.  He  is  faid 
to  be  feen  purfumg  them  as  they  float  down 
the  rtream,  and  carefully  impregnating  them 
one  after  another.  On  fome  occafions  alfo  the 
females  dig  holes  in  the  bottom  of  rivers  and 
ponds,  and  there-depofit  thi-ir  fpawn,  which  is 
impregnated  by  the  male  in  the  lame  manner.. 
All  this,  however,  is  very  doubtful ; what  we 
know'  with  certainty  of  tlie  matter,  and  that 
not  difcovered  till  very  lately,  is,  that  the  male 
has  two  organs  of  generation  tliat  open  into 
the  bladder  of  urine,  and  that  thefe  organs  do 
not  open  into  the  redlum  as  in  birds,  but  have 
a particular  aperture  of  their  own  *.  Thefe 
organs  of  generation  in  the  male  are  empty  at 
Ibme  fealbns  of  the  year;  but  before  the  time 
of  fpawning  they  are  turgid  with  what  is  called 
the  milt,  and  emit  the  fluid  proper  for  impreg- 
nation. 

* Vide  Gaman  de  Geneiationc  Pifcium. 
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Fifti  have  different  feafons  for  depofitlng  their 
fpawn  : fome,  that  live  in  the  depths  of  the 
ocean>are  faid  to  chufe  the  winter  months;  but, 
in  general,  thofe  with  which  we  arc  acquainted, 
chufe  the  hottefl:  months  in  fuinmer,  and  prefer 
fuch  water  as  is  fomewhat  tepefied  by  the  beams 
of  the  fun.  They  then  leave  the  deepeft  parts 
of  the  ocean,  which  are  the  coldeft,.  and  fhoaj 
round  the  coafls,  or  fwim  up  the  frefh- water 
rivers,  which  are  warm  as  they  are  compara- 
tively fhallow.  When  they  have  depofited  their 
burthens,  they  then  return  to  their  old  ftations, 
and  leave  their  nafeent  progeny  to  fliift  for 
themfelves. 

The  fpawn  continues  in  its  egg-ftate  In  fome 
* fifh  longer  than  in  others,  and  this  in  pr,opor- 
tion  to  the  animal’s  fize.  In  the  falmon,  for 
indance,  the  young  animal  continues  in  the  egg 
from  the  beginning  of  December  till  the  begin- 
ning of  April ; the  carp  continues  in  the  egg 
not  above  three  weeks ; the  little  gold-fijOi  from 
China  is  produced  ftill  quicker.  Thefe  all., 
when  excluded,  at  firft  efcape  by  their  .minute- 
nefs  and  agility.  They  rife,  fink,  and  turn 
much  readier  than  grown  fifli ; and  they  can 
cfcape  into  very  Ihallov/  waters  when  purfued. 
But,  with  all  their  advantages,  fcarce  one  in  a 
(houfand  furvives  the  numerous  perils  of  its 
youth.  The  very  male  and  female  that  have 
given  them  birth,  ara  equally  dangerous  and 

formidable 
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formidable  with  the  reft,  forgetting  all  relation 
at  their  departure. 

Such  is  the  general  picture  of  thefe  heedlefs 
and  hungry  creatures  : but  there  are  fome  in 
this  clafs,  living  in  the  waters,  that  are  poftefled, 
of  finer  organs  and  higher  fenfations ; that  have 
^ all  the  tendernefs  of  birds  or  quadrupedes  for 
their  young ; that  nurfe  them  with  conftant 
care,  and  preteef  them  from  every  ihjury.  Of 
this  clafs  are  the  Cetaceous  tribe,  or  the  fifties 
of  the  whale  kind.  There  are  others,  though 
not  capable  of  nurfing  their  young,^  yet  that 
bring  them  alive  into  the  M'^orld,  and  defend 
them  with  courage  and  adlivity.  Thefe  are  the 
Cartilaginous  kinds,  or  thofe  who  have  griftles- 
inftead  of  bones.  But  the  fierce  unmindful  tribe 
we  have  been  deferibing,  that  leave  their  fpawa 
without  any  protedlion,  are  called  die  Spinous 
or  bony  kinds,,  from  their  bones  refembling  the 
ftiarpnefs  of  thorns. 

T'hus  there  are  three  sirand  divifions  in  the 
fifti  kind : the  cetaceous^  the  cartilaginous^  and 
the  fpbious ; all  differing  from  each  other  in 
their  conformation,  their  appetites,  in  their 
bringing  forth,  and  in  the  education  of  their 
young.  Thefe  three  great  diftindlions  are  not 
the  capricious  dift’erences  formed  by  a maker  of 
fyftems^  but  are  ftrongly  and  firmly  marked  in 
nature.  Thefe  are  the  diftindtions  of  Ariftotle  j 
and  they  have  been  adopted  by  mankind  ever 

fince 
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fmce  his  time.  It  will  be  neceffary,  therefore, 
to  give  the  hiftory  of  each  of  thefe  in  particular ; 
and  then  to  range  under  each  head,  thofe  fillies 
whofe  hiftory  is  the  moft  remarkable ; or,  more 
.properly  fpeaking,  thofe  of  which  we  have  any 
hiftory.  For  we  fhall  find,  when  we  come  to 
any  of  the  fpecies  in  particular,  how  little  can 
he  faid  of  their  habits,  their  ftations,  or  method 
of  propagation. 

Much,  indeed,  can  be  faid  of  them,  if  con- 
fidered  relatively  to  man  j and  large  books  have 
heen-written  of  the  manner  of  taking  fifh ; or 
of  drefling  them.  Apicius  is  noted  for  having 
firft  taught  mankind  to  fuffbeate  fifh  in  Cartha- 
ginian pickle ; and  Quin  for  giving  a fauce  to 
the  Johndory : Mrs.  Glafle  is  famous  for  her 
eel-pie;  and  Mr.  Tull  for  his  invention  of  fpay- 
ing  carp  to  give  it  a finer  flavour.  In  this  man- 
ner our  cooks  handle  the  fubjecSl.  On  the  other 
hand  our  phyficians  aflure  us  that  the  flefh  of 
fifties  yields  little  nouriftiinent,  and  foon  cor- 
rupts ; that  it  abounds  in  a grofs  fort  of  oil  and 
water,  and  hath  but  few  volatile  particles,  which 
renders  it  lefs  fit  to  be  converted  Into -the  fub- 
ftance  of  our  bodies.  They  are  cold  and  moift, 
and  muft  needs,  fay  they,  produce  juices  of  the 
fame  kind,  and  confequently  are  improper  to 
ftrengthen  the  body.  In  this  diverfity  of  opi- 
nion, it  is  the  wifeft  way  to  eat  our  fifh  in  the 

ordinary 
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ordinary  manner,  and  pay  no  great  attention  to 
cooks  or  doctors. 

I cannot  conclude  this  chapter  without  put- 
ting a queftion  to  the  learned,  which,  I confefs, 
I am  not  able  to  refolve.  How  comes  it  that 
fifh,  which  are  bred  in  a fait  element,  have  yet 
no  fait  to  the  tafte,  or  that  is  capable  of  being 
extracted  from  it  ? 


CHAP.  II. 


Of  Cetaceous  Fijhes  in  generaU 
S on  land  there  are  fome  orders  of  ani- 


mals that  feem  formed  to  Command  the 


reft,  with  greater  powers  and  more  various  in- 
ftinfts,  fo  in  the  ocean  there  are  fifties  w'hich 
feem  formed  upon  a nobler  plan  than  others, 
and  that,  to  their  fifhy  form,  join  the  appe- 
tites and  the  conformation  of  quadrupedes. 
Thefe  all  are  of  the  cetaceous  kind ; and  fo  much 
raifed  above  their  fellows  - of  the  deep,  in  their 
appetites  and  inftinfls,  that  almoft  all  our  mo- 
dern naturalifts  have  fairly  excluded  them  from 
the  finny  tribes,  and  will  have  them  called,  not 
fifties,  but,  great  beafts  of  the  ocean.  With 
them  it  would  be  as  improper  to  fay  men  go  to 
Greenland  fifhing  for  whale,  as  it  would  be  to 
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Tay  that  a fportfman  goes  to  Blackwall  a fowling 
for  mackarel. 

Yet,  notwithftanding  philofophers,  mankind 
will  always  have  their  own  way  of  talking; 
and,  for  my  own  part,  I think  them  here  in  the 
right.  A different  formation  of  the  lungs,  fto- 
mach,  and  inteftines,  a different  manner  of 
breathing  or  propagating,  are  not  fufficient  to 
counterbalance  the  great  obvious  analogy  which 
thefe  animals  bear  to  tlie  whole  finny  tribe. 
They  are  fhaped  as  other  fifties ; they  fwim  with 
fins ; they  are  entirely  naked,  without  hair ; 
they  live  in  the  water,  though  they  come  up  to 
breathe ; they  are  only  feen  in  the  depths  of  the 
ocean,  and  never  come  upon  ftiore  but  when 
forced  thither.  Thefe  fure  are  fufficient  to  plead 
in  favour  of  the  general  denomination,  and  ac- 
quit mankind  of  error  in  ranking  them  with 
their  lower  companions  of  the  deep. 

. But  ftill  they  are  as  many  degrees  raifed  above 
other  fifties  in  their  nature,  as  they  are  in  ge- 
neral in  tlieir  fize.  This  tribe  is  compofed  of 
the  Whale  and  its  varieties,  of  the  Cachalot, 
the  Dolphin,  the  Grampus,  and  the  Porpeffe. 
All  thefe  refemble  quadrupedes  in  their  internal 
llrudlure,  and  in  fome  of  their  appetites  and 
affedlions.  Like  quadrupedes,  they  have  lungs, 
a midriff,  a ftomach,  inteftines,  liver,  fpleen, 
bladder,  and  parts  of  generation;  their  heart  alfo 
refembles  that  of  quadrupedes,  with  its  parti- 
tions 
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tions  clofed  up  as  in  them,  and  driving  red  and 
“warm  Wood  in  circulatioii  through  the  body. 
In  fhort,  every  internal  part  bears  a moft  ftrik- 
ing  fimilitude ; and  to  keep  thefe  parts  warm, 
the  whole  kind  are  alfo  covered  between  the 
fkin  and  the  mufcles  with  a thick  coat  of  fat  or 
blubber,  which,  like  the  bacon-fat  of  an  hog, 
keeps  out  the  cold,  renders  their  mufcles  glib 
and  pliant,  and  probably  makes  them  lighter  in 
fwimming. 

As  thefe  animals  breathe  the  air,  it  is  ob* 
vious  that  they  cannot  bear  to  be  any  long  time 
"under  water.  They  are  conftrained,  therefore, 
every  two  or  three  minutes,  to  come  up  to  the 
furface  to  take  breath,  as  "W'ell  as  to  fpout  out 
through  their  noftril,  for  they  have  but  one, 
that  water  which  they  fucked  in  while  gaping 
for  their  prey.  This  conduit,  by  which  they 
breathe,  and  alfo  throw  out  the  water,  is  placed 
in  the  head,  a little  before  the  brain.  Though 
externally  the  hole  is  but  Tingle,  it  is  internally 
divided  by  a bony  partition,  which  is  clofed 
by  a fphin(9:er  mufcle  on  the  infide,  that,  like 
the  mouth  of  a purfe,  fbuts  it  up  at  the  pleafure 
of  the  animal.  There  is  alfo  another  mufcle 
or  valve,  which  prevents  the  water  from  going 
down  the  gullet.  When  therefore  the  animal 
takes  in  a certain  quantity  of  water,  which'  is 
necefl'ary  to  be  difcharged  and  feparated  from 
its  food,  it  {huts  the  mouth,  clofes  the  valve 

of 
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of  the  ftoniach,  opens  the  fphindler  that  kept 
the  nofhil  doled,  and  then  breathing  llrongly 
from  the  lungs,  puflies  the  water  out  by  the 
effort,  as  we  lee  it  rife  by  the  prelFure  of  air  in 
fire-engine. 

The  fenfes  of  thefe  animals  feeni  alfo  -fupe- 
rior  to  thofe  of  other  fifhes.  The  eyes  of  other 
fifties,  we  have  obferved,,are  covered  only  with 
that  tranfparent  Ikin  that  covers  the  reft  of  the 
head;  but  in  all  the  .cetaceous  kinds,  it  is  .co- 
hered by  eye-lids,  as  in  man.  Tdiis,  no  doubt, 
•keeps  that  organ  in  a more  perfedt  ftate,  by 
giving  it  intervals  of  relaxation,  in  which  all 
A'ifion  is  fufpended.  The  other  fifties,  that  arc 
for  ever  ftaring,  muft  fee,  if  lor  no  other  reafon, 
more  feebly,  as  their  organs  of  fight  are.  always 
jexerted. 

As  for  hearing,  thefe  alfo  are  furniftied  with 
•the  internal  inftcuments  .of  the  ear,  although 
•the  external  orifice  no  where  appears.  It  is 
molt  probable  that  this  orifice  may  open  by 
fume  canal,  refembling  the  Euftachian  tube,  into 
the  mouth ; but  this  has  not  as  yet  been  diiV 
covered. 

Yet  Nature  fure  has  not  thus -formed  a com- 
plete apparatus  for  hearing,  and  denied  the  ani- 
jnal  the  ufe  of  it  when  formed.  It  is  moll  likely 
U:hat  all  animals  of  the  cetaceous  kind  can  hear, 
as  they  certainly  utter  founds,  and  bellow  to 
each  other.  This  vocal  power  would  be  as 
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needlefs  to  animals  naturally  deaf,  as  glafles  to 
a man  that  was  blind. 

But  it  is  in  the  circumflances  in  which  they 
continue  their  kind,  that  thefe  animals  fliew  an 
eminent  fuperiority.  Other  fifh  depofit  their 
fpawn,  and  leave  the  fuccefs  to  accident : thefe 
never  produce  above  one  young,  or  two  at  the 
moft ; and  this  the  female  fuckles  entirely  in 
the  manner  of  quadrupedes,  her  breafts  being 
placed,  as  in  the  human  kind,  above  the  navel. 
We  have  read  many  fabulous  accounts  of  the 
nurfing  of  the  demi-gods  of  antiquity,  of  their 
feeding  on  the  marrow  of  lions,  and  their  be- 
ing fuckled  by  wolves  ; one  might  imagine  a 
ftill  more  heroic  fyftem  of  nutrition,  if  we  fup- 
- pofed  that  the  young  hero  was  fuckled  and 
grew  flrong  upon  the  breaft-milk  of  a fhe- 
whale. 

The  whale  or  the  grampus  are  terrible  at 
any  time ; but  are  fierce  and  defperate  in  the 
defence  of  their  young.  In  Waller’s  beautiful 
poem  of  the  Summer  Iflands,  we  have  a flory, 
founded  upon  fadt,  which  fhews  the  maternal 
tendernefs  of  thefe  animals  for  their  offspring. 
A whale  and  her  cub  had  got  into  an  arm  of 
the  fea,  where,  by  the  defertion  of  the  tide, 
they  were  enclofed  on  every  fide.  The  people 
from  fhore  foon  faw  their  fituation,  and  drove 
down  upon  them  in  boats,  with  fuch  weapons 
as  the  urgent  occafion  offered.  The  two  ani- 
mals 
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mals  were  foou  wounded  in  feveral  places,,  and 
the  whole  fea  round  was  tin(El:ured  with  their 
blood.  The  whales  made  feveral  attempts  to 
efcape ; and  at  lail  the  old  one,  by  its  fuperior 
llrength,  forced  over  the  (hallow,  into  the  de.pths 
•of  the  ocean.  But  though  in  fafety  herfelfi  (he 
could  not  bear  the  danger  .that  awaited  her 
young  one  ; (he  therefore  ru(hed  in  once  more 
where  the  fmaller  animal  was  imprifoned,  and 
refolved,  when  (he  could  not  protedl,  at  leaft  to 
(hare  his  danger.— The  (lory  ends  with  poeti- 
cal judice-;  for  the  tide  coming  in,  brought  off 
both  in  fafety  from  their  enemies,  though  not 
without  fudaining. an  infinite  number  of  wounds 
in  every  part. 

As  to  the  red,  the  didinftive  marks  of  this 
tribe  are,  that  the  number  of  their  fins  never 
exceeds  three ; namely,  two  pedtoral  fins,  and 
one  back  fin ; but  in  fome  forts  the  lad  is  want- 
ing. Thefe  fins  differ  very  much  from  thofe 
of  other  fi(hes,  which  are  formed  of  draight 
fpines : the  fins  of  the  cetaceous  tribe  are  made 
up  of  bones  and  mufcles ; and  the  (keleton  of 
one  of  their  fins  very  much  refembles  the  fke- 
leton  of  a man’s  hand.  Their  tails  alfo  are 
different  from  thofe  of  all  other  fi(h : they  arc 
placed  fo  as  to  lie  flat  on  the  furface  of  the  wa- 
ter ; while  the  other  kinds  have  tliem,  as  we 
every  day  fee,  upright  or  edgeways.  This  flat 
pofition  of  the  tail  in  cetaceous  animals,  enables 
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them  to  force  .thcmfelves  fuddcnly  to  the  furface 
of  the  water  to  breathe,  which  they  are  conti- 
nually conftrained  to  do. 

Of  thefe  enormous  animals,  fome  are  with- 
out teeth,  and  properly  called  whales ; others 
have  the  teeth  only  in  the  lower  jaw,  and  arc 
called,  by  the  French,  cachalots:  the  narwhal 
has  teeth  only  in  the  upper  jaw:  the  dolphin’s 
teeth,  as  well  as  thofe  of  the-  porpclTe  and 
grampus,  are  both  above  and  below.  Thefe 
are  the  marks  that  ferve  to  diftinguifh  the  kinds 
of  this  enormous  tribe  from  each  other ; and 
thefe  (hall  ferve  to  guide  us,  in  giving  their 
hiftory. 


CHAP.  III. 

Of  the  TVhale-y  properly  fo  called.,  and  its 
y iriefies. 

IF  we  compare  land  animals,  in  refpe<SI  to 
magnitude,  with  thole  of  the  deep,  they 
will  appear  contemptible  in  the  competition. 
It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  quadrupedes  once 
exifted  much  larger  than  we  hnd  them  at  pre- 
fent.  From  the  Ikeletons  of  fome  that  have 
been  dug  up  at  different  times,  it  is  evidejit, 
that  there  muft  have  been  terrcllrial  animals 
twice  as  large  as  the  elephant ; but  creatures  of 
fuch  an  immenfc  bulk  required  a proportionable 
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extent  of  ground  for  fubfiftcnce,  and,  by  being 
rivals  with  men  for  'large  territory,  they  mult 
have  been  deftroyed  in  the  conteft. 

But  it  is  not  only  upon  land  that  man  has 
exerted  his  power  of  deltroying  the  larger  tribes 
of'animated  nature  ; he  has  extended  his  eftbrts 
even  into  the  midft  of  the  ocean,  and  has  cut  ofF 
numbers  of  thc^fe  enormous  animals  tlvat  had 
perhaps  exifted  for  ages-.  We  now  no  longer 
hear  of  wdiales  two  hundred  and  two  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  long,  which  we  are  certain  were 
often  feen  about  two  centuries  ago.  They  have 
all  been  deftroyed  by  the  fkill  of  mankind,  and 
the  fpecies  is  now  dwindled  into  a race  of  di- 
minutive animals,  from^t^iirty  to 'about  eighty 
feet  long. 

The  northern  feas  were  once  the.  region  to 
which  tlie  greateft  of  thefe  animals  reforted  ; 
but  fo  great  has  been  the  daughter  of  whales 
for  more  than  two  ages,  that  they  begin  to 
grow  thinner  every  day;  and  thofe  that  are 
found  there,  feem,  from  their  fize,  not  come 
to  their  fuU  dimenfions.  The  greateft  whales 
refort  to  places  where  they  have  the  leaft  dif- 
turbance  ; to  thofe  feas  that  are  on  the  oppofite  , 
fide  of  the  globe,  near  the  fouth  pole.  In  tliat 
part  of  the  world,  there  are  ft  ill  to  be  feen 
\vhales  that  are  above  an  hundred  and  fixty 
feet  long ; and  perhaps  even  longer  might  be 
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found  in  thofe  latitudes  near  the  fouth  pole,  to 
which  we  have  not  as  yet  ventured. 

Taking  the  whale,  however,  at  the  ordinary 
fize  of  eighty  feet  long  and  twenty  feet  higli, 
what  an  enormous  animated  mafs  inuft  it  ap- 
pear to  the  I'pedfator ! With  what  amazement 
muft  it  ftrike  him,  to  behold  fo  great  a crea- 
ture gambolling  in  the  deep,  with  the  eafe  and 
agility  of  the  fmalleft  animal,  and  making  its 
way  with  incredible  fwiftnefs  ! This  is  a fight 
which  is  very  common  to  thofe  who  frequent 
the  northern  or  fouthern  ocean.  Yet  though 
this  be  wonderful,  perhaps  flill  greater  wonders 
are  concealed  in  the  deep,  which  we  have  not 
had  opportunities  of  exploring.  Thefe  large 
animals  are  obliged  to  fhew  themfelves  in  order 
to  take  breath ; but  who  knows  the  fize  of  thofe 
that  are  fitted  to  remain  for  ever  under  water, 
and  that  have  been  encreafing  in  magnitude  for 
centuries  ?.  To  believe  all  that  has  been  faid  of 
the  fea-ferpent,  or  the^Kraken,  would  be  cre- 
dulity; to  rejedt  the  poffibilityof  their  exiftence, 
would  be  prefumption.. 

The  Whale  is  the  largefi:  animal  of  which, 
we  have  any  certain  information ; and  the  va- 
rious purpofes  to  which,  when  taken,  its  diffe- 
rent parts  are  converted,  have  brought  us  tole- 
rably acquainted  with  its  hiflory.  Of  the  whale, 
properly  fo  called,  there  arc  no  lefs  than  feven 
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difterent  kinds  all  diftinguiftied  from  each 
other  by  their  external  figure,  or  internal  con- 
formation. The  Great  Greenland  Whale, 
without  a back-fin,  and  black  on  the  back  j 
the  Iceland  Whale,  without  a back-fin,  and 
whitilh  on  the  back  j the  New  England  Whale, 
with  a hump  on  the  back;  the  W’hale  with  fix 
humps  on  the  back  ; the  Fin-filh,  with  a fin  on 
the  back  near  the  tail ; the  Pike-headed  Whale, 
and  the  Roujid-lipped  Whale.  All  thefe  differ 
from  each  other  in  figure,  as  their  names  ob- 
vioufly -imply.  They  differ  alfo  fomewhat  in 
their  manner  of  living  ; the  fin-fifh  having  a - 
larger  fwallow  than  tlie  reft,  being  more  adtive, 
/lender,  and  fierce,  and  living  chiefly  upon  her- 
rings. However,  they  are  none  of  them  very 
voracious ; and,  if  compared  to  the  Cachalot, 
that  enormous  tyrant  of  the  deep,  they  appear 
harmlefs  and  gentle.  The  hiftory  of  the  reft, 
therefore,  may  be  comprifed  under  that  of  the 
Great  Common  Greenland  Whale,  with  which 
we  are  beft  acquainted. 

The  Great  Greenland  Whale  is  the  fifh  for 
taking  which  there  are  fuch  preparations  made 
in  different  parts  of  Europe.  It  is  a large 
heavy  animal,  and  the  head  alone  makes  a third 
of  its  bulk.  It  is  ufually  found  from  fixty  to 
feventy  feet  long.  The  fins  on  each  fide  are 
from  five  to  eight  feet,  compofed  of  bones  and 
mufcles,  and  fufliciently  ftrong  to  give  the  great 
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niafs  of  body  which  they  move,  Ipeed  and  aSii'- 
vity.  The  tail,  which  lies  flat  on  the  v/ater^ 
is  about  twenty-four  feet  broad  ; and,  when 
the  fifli  lies  on  one-  fide,  its  blow  is  tremendous. 
The  fkin  is  fmooth  and  black,  and,  in  fome 
places,  marbled  with  white  and  yellow ; which, 
running  over  the  furface,  has  a \-ery  beautiful 
' This  marbling  is  particularly  obfervable 

in  the  fms  and  the  tail.  In  the  figures  which 
are  thus  drawn  by  Nature,  fancy  often  forms 
the  pidfures  of  trees,  landfcapes  and  houfesi 
In  the  tail  of  one  that  was  thus  marbled,  Ray 
tells  us,  that  the  number  122  v/as  figured  very 
evenly  and  exadf,  as  if  done  with  a pencil. 

The  whale  makes  ufe  only  of  the  tail  to  ad-  ' 
vance  itfelf  forward  in  the  water.  This  ferves 
as  a great  oaf  to  pufh  its  mafs  along ; and  it  is 
furprifmg  to  fee  with  what  force  and  celerity 
its  enormous  bulk  cuts  through  the  ocean.  .The 
fins  are  only  made  ufe  of  for  turning  in  the 
water,  and  giving  a diredlion  to  the  velocity 
imprefied  by  the  tail.  The  female  alfo  makes 
ufe  of  them,  when  purfued,  to  bear  off  her 
young,  clapping  them  on  her  back,  and  fup- 
pprting  them  by  the  fins  on  each  fide  from 
falling. 

'T'hc  outward  or  fcarf  fkin  of  the  whale  is  no 
thicker  than  parchment  but  this  removed,  the 
real  fkin  appears,  of  about  an  iiich  thick,  and 
covering  the  fat  or  blubber  that  lies  beneath  : 
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this  is  from  eight  to  twelve  inches  in  thicknefs; 
and  is,  when  the  fifli  is  in  health,  of  a beauti- 
ful yellow.  The  mufcles  lie  beneath ; and 
thefe,  like  the  flelh  of  quadrupedes,  are  very  red 
and  tough. 

' The  cleh  of  the  mouth  is  above  twenty  feet 
Jong,  which  is  near  one-third  of  the  animal’s 
whole  length;  and  the  upper  jaw  is  furniliied 
with  barbs,  that  lie,  like  die  pipes  of  an  organ, 
the  grcatell  in  the  middle,  and  the  hnalleft  to 
the  Tides.  Thefe  compofe  the  whale-bone ; the 
longed:  fpars  of  which  are  found  to  be  not  leis 
than  eighteen  feet:  the  diorted:,  being  of  no 
value,  are  thrown  away.  'Fhe  tongue  is  almoft: 
immoveably  fixed  to  the  lower  jaw,  Teeming  one 
great  lump  of -fat ; and,  in  fadt,  it  fills  fevcral 
hogdieads  with  blubber.  The  eyes  are  not 
larger  than  thofe  of  an  ox ; and  when  the  cryf- 
taline  humour  is  dried,  it  docs  not  appear  larger 
than  a pea.  They  are  placed  towards  the  back 
of  the  head,  being  the  mod  convenient  fitua- 
tion  for  enabling  them  to  fee  both  before  and 
behind ; as  alfo  to  fee  over  them,  where  their 
food  is  principally  found.  'Fhey  are  guarded 
by  eye-lids  and  eyc-lafhes,  as  in  quadrupedes ; 
and  they  feem  to  be  very  fh:u‘p-fighted. 

Nor  is  their  fenfo  of  hearing  in  lefe  perfec- 
tion ; for  they  are  warned,  at  great  diflances, 
of  any  danger  preparing  againll  them.  ItW'ould 
Teem  as  if  Natur.c  had  defigncdly  given  theni 
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thefe  advantages,  as  they  multiply  little,  in  or- 
der to  continue  their  kind.  It  is  true,  indeed, 
that  the  extenuil  organ  of  hearing  is  not  per- 
ceptible, for  this  might  only  embarrafs  them  in 
their  natural  element ; but  as  foon  as  the  thin 
fcarf-fkin  above  mentioned  is  removed,  a black 
fpot  is  difeovered  behind  the  eye,  and  under 
that  is  the  auditory  canal,  that  leads  to  a regu- 
lar apparatus  for  hearing.  In  Ihort,  the  animal 
hears  the  fmalleft  founds  at  very  great  diftances, 
and  at  all  times,  except  when  it  is  fpouting  wa- 
ter; which  is  the  time  that  the.  fifhers  approach 
to  ftrike  it. 

Thefe  fpout-holes  or  noftrils,  in  all  the  ceta- 
ceous tribe,  have  been  already  deferibed : in 
this  whale  they  are  two ; one  on  each  fide  the 
head  before  the  eyes,  and  crooked,  fomewhat 
like  the  holes  on  the  belly  of  a violin.  From 
thefe  holes  this  animal  blows  the  water  very 
fiercely,  and  with  fuch  a noife  that  it  roars  like 
a hollow  wind,  and  may  be  heard  at  three  miles 
diftance.  When  wounded,  it  then  blows  more 
fiercely  than  ever,  fo  that  it  founds  like  the 
roaring  of  the  fea  in  a great  ftoiTn.. 

We  have  already  obferved, that  the  fubftance 
called  whale-bone,  is  taken  from  the  upper  jaw 
of  the  animal,  and  is  very,  different  from  the 
real  bones  of  the  whale.  The  real  bones  are 
hard,  like  thofe  of  great  land  animals,  are  very 
porous,  and  filled  with  marrow*  Two  great 
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ftrong  bones  fuftain  the  under  lip,  lying  againll 
each  other  in  the  ftiape  of  an  half-moon  ; fome 
of  thefe  are  twenty  feet  long  j they  are  feen  in 
feveral  gardens  fet  up  againft  each  other,  and  arc 
ufually  miftaken  for  the  ribs  of  this  animal. 

Such  is  the  general  conformation  and  figure 
of  this  great  inhabitant  of  the  deep,  tlie  precife 
anatomy  of  which  has  not  been  yet  afcertained. 
In  thofe  places  where  they  are  caught  in  greateft 
abundance,  the  failors  are  not  very  'curious  a& 
to  the  ftrudture  of  the  vifcera ; and  few  anato- 
mifts  care  to  undertake  a talk,  where  tlie  opcf 
ratotj.inftead  of  feparating  with  a lancet,  mufl 
cut  his  way  with  an  ax.  It  is  as  yet  doubted, 
therefore,  whether  the  whale,  that  in  moft  points 
internally  refembles  a quadrupede,  may  not  have 
one  great  bowel  fitted  entirely  for  the  reception 
of  air,  to  fupply  it,  when  conflrained  to  keep 
longer  than  ufual  at  the  bottom.  The  lailors 
univerfally  affirm  that  it  has ; and  philofophers 
have  nothing  but  the  analogy  of  its  parts  to  op- 
pofe  to  their  general  aflertions. 

As  thefe  animals  refemble  quadrupedes  in 
conformation,  fo  they  bear  a ftrong  refemblance 
in  fome  of  their  appetites  and  manners.  The 
female  joins  with  the  male,  as  is  aflerted,  more 
humanoy  and  once  in  two  years  feels  the  ac-‘ 
cefles  of 'defire. 

Their  fidelity  to  each  other  exceeds  whatever 
we  are  told  of  even  the  conftaiicy  of  birds. 
Some  fiftiers,  as  Anderfon  informs  us,  having 
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ftruck  one  of  two  whales,  a male  and  a female, 
that  were  in  company  together,  the  wounded 
fifh  made  a long  and  terrible  refiftance ; it 
dlruck  down  a boat  with  three  men  in  it,  with 
a Tingle  blow  of-  the  tail,  by  which  all  went  to 
the  bottom.  The  other  ftill  attended  its  com- 
panion, and  lent  it  every  affiftance  ■,  till,  at  lafl.-, 
the  filh  that  was  (truck  funk  under  the  num- 
ber of  its  wounds ; while  its  faithful  afTociate, 
difdaining  to  furvive  the  lofs,  with,  great  bel- 
lowing, (Iretched  itfelf  upon  the  dead  fi(h,  and 
-(hared  his  fate. 

- 'I'he  .whale  goes  with-  youn^  nine  or  ten 
months,  and  is  then  fatter  than  ufual,  particu- 
larly when  near  the  time  of  bringing  forth.  It 
is  laid  that  the  embryo,  when  firft  perceptible, 
•is  about  feventeen  inches  long,  and  white ; but 
the  cub,  when  excluded,  is  black,  and  about  ten 
feet  long.  She  generally  produces  one  young 
one,  and  never  above  two.  When  (he  fuckles 
her  young,  (he  throws  herfclf  on  one  fide  on 
the  furface  of  the  fea,  and  the  young  one  atr 
taches  itfelf  to  the  teat.  The  breafts  are  two; 
generally  hid  within  the  belly;,  but  (he  can 
produce  them  at  pleafure,  lb  as  to  (land  forward 
a foot  and  an  half,  or  two  feet ; and  the  teats 
are  like  thofe  of  a cow.  In-  fome,  tlie  brcalls 
are  white ; in  others,  fpeckled ; in  all,  filled 
with  a large  quantity  of  milk,  refembling  tliat 
of  land  animals.. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  tendernefsof  the  fe- 
male' 
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male  for  her  offspring ; flie  carries  it  with  her 
wherever  £he  goes,  and,  when  hardeft  purfucd^ 
keeps  it  fupported  between  her  fins.  Even 
when  wounded,  fhe  ftill  clafps  her  young  one ; 
and  w'hen  fhe  plunges  to  avoid  danger,  takes  it 
to  the  bottom  ; but  rifes  fboner  than  ufual,  to 
give  it  breath  again. 

The  young  ones  continue  at  the  breaft  for  a 
year  j during  which  time  they  are  called  by  the 
failors  /hort-heads.  j They  are  then  extremely 
hit,  and  yield  above  fifty  barrels  of  blubber. 
I'he  mother,  at  the  famcv  time,  is  equally  lean 
and  emaciated.  At  the  age  of  two  years  they 
are  called  Jhoits^  as  they  do  not  thrive  much 
immediately  after  quitting  the  breaft  : they  then 
yield  fcarce  above  twenty,  or  twenty-four,  bar- 
rels of  blubber ; from  that  .time  forward  they 
are  called  JkulUpJh^  and  their  age  is  wholly  un- 
known. 

/ 

Every  fpecies  of  whale  propagates  only  with 
thofe  of  its  ow'n  kind,  and  does  not  at  all  mingle 
with  the  reft ; however,  they  are  generally  feen 
in  fhoals,  of  different  kinds  together,  and  make 
their  migrations  in  large  companies,  from  one 
ocean  to  apother.  'I'hey  are  a gregarious  ani- 
mal, which  implies  their  want  of  mutual  de- 
fence againft  the  invafions  of  fmallei’,  but  more 
powerful,  fifties.  It  feems  aftoniftiing,  there- 
fore, how  a fhoal  of  thefe  enormous  animals 
find  fubfiftence  together,  when  it  would  feem 
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that  the  fupplying  even  one  with  food  would 
require  greater  plenty  than  the  ocean  could  fur- 
nilh.  To  encreafe  our  wonder,  we  not  only- 
fee  them  herding  together,  but  ufually  find  them 
fatter  than  any  other  animals  of  whatfoever  ele- 
ment. We  likewife  know  that  they  cannot 
fwallow  large  fiflies,  as  their  throat  is  fo  nar- 
row, that  an  animal  larger  than  an  herring 
could  not  enter.  How  then  do  they  fubfift  and 
grow  fo  fat  ? A fmall  infedi  which  is  feen 
floating  in  thofe  feas,  and  which  Linnaeus  terms 
the  Medufa,  is  fufficient  for  this  fupply.  Thefe 
infeifs  are  black,  and  of  the  fize  of  a fmall  bean, 
and  are  fometimes  feen  floating  in  clufters  on 
the  furface  of  the  water.  They  are  of  a round 
form,  like  fnails  in  a box,  but  they  have  wings, 
which  fo  tender  that  it  is  fcarce  poflible  to 
touedr'  them  without  breaking.  Thefe  ferve 
rather  for  fwimming'  than  flying ; and  the  little 
animal  is  called  by  the  Icelanders,  the  Walfif- 
choas,  which  fignifies  the  whale’s  provender. 
They  have  the  tafte  of  raw  mufcles,  and  have 
the  fnrell  of  burnt  fugar.  Thefe  are  the  food 
of  the  whale,  which  it  is  feen  to  draw  up  in 
great  numbers  with  its  huge  jaws,  and  to  bruife 
between  its  barbs,  which  are  always  found  with 
feveral  of  thefe  fticking  among  them. 

This  is  the  fimple  food  of  the  great  Green- 
land wh^e ; it  purfues  no  other  animal,  leads 
an  inoffenfive  life  in  its  element,  and  is  harm- 
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lefs  in  proportion  to  its  ftrength  to  do  mlfchief. 
There  feems  to  be  an  analogy  between  its  man- 
ners and  thofe  of  the  elephant.  They  are  both 
the  ftrongeft  and  the  largeft  animals  in  their  re- 
fpe£tive  elements  j neither  offer  injury,  but  are 
terrible  when  provoked  to  refentment.  The 
tin-fifh  indeed,  in  fome  meafure,  differs  from 
the  great  whale  in  this  particular,  as  it  fubfifts 
chiefly  upon  herrings,  great  fhoals  of  which  it 
is  often  feen  driving  before  it.  Yet  even  the 
fwallow  of  this  fifh  is  not  very  large,  if  com- 
pared to  the  cachalot  tribe ; and  its  ravages  are 
but  fports  in  comparifon.  The  fbomach  and 
inteftines  of  all  thefe  animals,  when  opened, 
feldom  have  any  thing  in  them,  'except  a foft 
undtuous  fubftance,  of  a brownifh  colour ; and 
their  excrements  are  of  a firming  red. 

As  the  whale  is  an  inoftenfive  animal,  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  that  it  has  many  enemies, 
willing  to  take  advantage  of  its  difpofition,  and 
inaptitude  for  combat.  There  is  a fimall  ani- 
mal, of  the  fhell-fifh  kind,  called  the  Whale- 
loufe,  that  flicks  to  its  body,  as  we  fee  fhells 
flicking  to  the  foul  bottom  of  a fhip.  This  in- 
finuates  itfelf  chiefly  under  the  fins ; and  what- 
ever efforts  the  great  animal  makes,  it  ftill 
keeps  its  hold,  and  lives  upon  the  fat,  which  it 
is  provided  with  inflruments  to  arrive  at. 

, The  fword-fifh,  however,  is  the  whale’s  mofl 
terrible  enemy.  At  the  fight  of  this  little 

“ animal,” 
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animal,”  fays  Anderfon,  “ the  whale  feems  ' ; 

“ agitated  in  an  extraordinary  manner;  leap-  ? 

“ ing  from  the  water  as  if  with  aft'right:  \ 

“ wherever  it  appears,  the  whale  perceives  it 
“ at  a diftanee,  and  flies  from  it  in  the  oppofitc 
“ diretSion.  I have  been  myfelf,”  continues 
he,  “ a fpeiStator  of  their  terrible  encounter. 

“ The  whale  has  no  inflrument  of  defence  ex- 
“ cept  the  tail  ; with  that  it  endeavours  to 
ftrike  the  enemy;  and  a fmgle  blow  taking 
“ place,  would  effectually  deftroy  its  adverfary  : ' 1 

“ but  the  fword-fifh  is  as  active  as  the  other  is  ^ 

“ ftrong,  and  eafily  avoids  the  ftroke ; then  j 

“ bounding  into  the  air,  it  falls  upon  its  great  '■ 

“ fubjacent  enemy,  and  endeavours,  not  to 
“ pierce  with  its  pointed  beak,  but  to  cut  with  ^ 
“ its  toothed  edges.  The  fea  all  about  is  feen 
dyed  with  blood,  proceeding  from  the  wounds  f 
“ of  the  whale ; while  the  enormous  animal  ^ 
“ vainly  endeavours  to  reach  its  invader,  and 
“ Itrikes  with  its  tail  againft  the  furface  of  the  I 

water,  making  a report  at  each. blow  louder  j 

“ than  the  noife  of  a camion.”  ' 1 

There  is  flill  another  and  more  powerful  J 

enemy,  called,  by  the  fifhermen  of  New  Eng-  1 

land,  the  Killer.,  This  is  itfelf  a cetaceous  ani-  \ 

•mal,  armed  with  ftrong  and  powerful  teeth.  A 
number  of  thefe  are  faid  to  furround  the  w'hale,  j 

in  the  fame  manner  as  dogs  get  round  a bull.  ; 

Some  attack  it  with  their  teeth  behind ;.  otliers 

attempt 
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attempt  it  before;  until,  at  laft,  the  great  ani- 
'mal  is  torn' down,  and  its  tongue  is  faid  to  be 
the  only  part  they  devour  when  they  have  made 
it  their  prey.  They  are  faid  to  be  of  fuch  great 
itrength,  that  one-  of  them  -alone  was  known  to 
Tfop  a dead  whale  that  feveral  boats  were  towing 
along,  and  drag  it  from  among  them  to  the 
bottom. 

But  of  all  the  enemies  of  thefe  enormous 
frihes,  man  is  the  greateft ; he  alone  deftroys 
more  in  a year  than  the  reft  in  an  age,  and  ac- 
tually has  thinned  their  luimbe/s  in  that  part  of 
the  world  where  they  are  chiefly  fought-  The 
great  refort  of  thefe  animals  was  found  to  be 
on  the  inhofpitable  Ifrores  of  Spitzbergen ; 
where  the  diftance  of  the  voyage,  the  coldnefs 
of  the  climate,  the  terrors  of  the  icy  fea,  and, 
frill  more,  their  own  formidable  b,ulk,  might 
have  been  expelled  to  proteft  them*  from  hu- 
man injury.  But  all  thefe  were  but  flight  bar- 
riers againft  man's  arts,  his  courage,  and  his 
necelTities.  The  European  fliips,  foon  after  the 
improvement  Sf  navigation,  found  the  way  into 
thofe  fcas  ; and  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  the  Bifeayneers  were  in  pol- 
feflion  of  a very  confrderable  trade  to  the  coafrs 
of  Greenland.  Tire  Dutch  and  the  Englifh 
followed  them  thither,  and  foon  took  that  branch 
of  commerce  out  of  their  hands.'  rTTie  Englifti 
commenced  die  bufinefe  about  the  beginning  of 
''  tlie 
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the  feventeenth  century;  and  the  town  of  Hull 
had  the  honour  of  firft  attempting  that  profitable 
branch  of  trade.  But,  at  prefent,  it  feems  upon 
the  decline,  as  the  quantity  of  fifh  are  fo  greatly 
reduced,  by  the  conftant  capture  for  fuch  a vaft 
length  of  time.  It  is  now  faid,  that  the  nfliers, 
from  a defeft  of  whales,  apply  themfelves  to  the 
feal-fiftiery ; yet,  as  thefe  animals  are  extremely 
timorous,  they  will  foon  be  induced  to  quit 
thofe  fhores,  where  they  meet  fuch  frequent 
difturbance  and  danger.  The  poor  natives  of 
Greenland  themfelves,  who  ufed  to  feed  upon 
the  whale,  are  diminiftiing,  in  proportion  as  their 
fuftenance  is  removed  ; and,  it  is  probable, 
that  the  revolution  of  a few  years  will  fee  that 
extenfive  coaft  totally  deferred  by  its  inhabi- 
tants, as  it  is  already  nearly  deferted  by  the 
whales. 

The  art  of  taking  whales,  like  moft  others, 
is  much  improved  by  time,  and  differs  in  many 
refpedfs  from  that  pradfifed  by  the  Bifeayrveers, 
when  they  firll  frequented  the  icy  fea.  But  as 
the  defeription  of  their  methods  is  the  leaf! 
complicated,  and  confequently  the  eafieft  under- 
ffood,  it  will  be  beft  fuited  to  our  purpofe. 

For  this  mivigation,  the  Bifeayneers,  in  fa- 
vourable feafons,  fitted  out  thirty  fhips,  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  tons  each,  with  fifty  choice 
men  a-piece,  and  a few  boys.  Thefe  were 
ftored  with  fix  months  provifion ; and  each  fhip 

had 
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h.«l  its  boats,  which  were  to  be  ferviceable 
when  come  to  the  place  of  duty.  When  ar- 
rived at  the  part  where  the  whales  are  expedfed 
to  pafs  to  the  fouthward,  they  always  keep  their 
fails  fet,  and  a Tailor  is  placed  at  the  maft-head, 
to  give  information  when  he  fpies  a whale.  As 
foon  as  he-  difcovers  one,  the  whole  crew  are 
inftantly  in  employment : they  fit  out  , their 
boats,  and  row  away  to  where  the  whale  was 
feen.  The  harpooner,  who  is  to  firike  the  fifh, 
ftands  at  the  prow  of  the  boat,  with  an  harpoon 
or  javelin  in  his  hand,  five  or  fix  feet  long, 
pointed  with  fteel  like  the  barb  of  an  arrow,  of 
a triangular  fliape.  As  this  perfon’s  place  is 
that  of  the  greateft  dexterity,  fo  alfo  it  is  of  the 
greateft  danger : the  whale  fometimes  overturns 
the  boat  with  a blow  of  its  tail,  and  fometimes 
drives  againft  it  with  fury.  In  general,  how- 
ever, the  animal  feems  to  fleep  on  the  furface 
of  the  water;  while  the  boat  approaching,' the 
harpooner  ftands  aloft,  and,  with  his  harpoon 
tied  to  a cord  of  feveral  hundred  fathom  length, 
darts  it  into  the  animal,  and  then  rows  as  faft 
as  pollible  away.  It  is  fome  time  before  the 
whale  feems  to  feel  the  blow ; the  inftrument  has 
ufually  pierced  no  deeper  tlian  the  fat,  and  that 
being  infenfible,  the  animal  continues  for  a while 
motionlefs ; but  foon  rouzed  from  its  Teeming 
lethargy,  as  the  fhaft  continues  to  pierce  deeper 
and  deeper  into  the  mufcular  flefh,  it  flies  oflf 
. ' with 
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with  amazing  rapidity.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
harpoon  fticks  in  its  fide ; while  the  rope,  which 
is  coiled  up  in  -the  boat,  and  runs  upon  a fwivel, 
lengthens  as  the  whale  recedes,  but.ftill  fhews 
the  part  of  the  deep  to  which  it  has  retreated. 
The  cord  is  coiled  up  with  great  care;  forfuch 
is- the  rapidity  with  which  it  runs  off,  that  if  ,it 
was  but  the  leaft  checked,  as  it  yields  with  the 
animal’s  retreat,  it  would  infallibly  overfet  the 
boat,  and  the  crew  would  go  to  the  bottom.  . It 
fometimes  happens  alfo,  that  the  rapidity  with 
which  it  runs  over  the  fwivel  at  the  edge  of 
the  boat,  heats  it,  and  it  would  infallibly  take 
fire,  did  not  a man  ftand  coiltinually  with  a wet 
mop  in  his  hand,  to  cool  the  fwivel  as  the  Cerd 
runs.  The  whale  having;  dived  to  a confider- 
able  depth,  remains  at  the  bottom,  fometimes 
for  near  half  an  hour,  with  the  harpoon  in  its 
body,  and  then  rifes  to  take  breath,  expecting 
tlie  danger  over ; but  the  inftant  it  appears, 
they  are  all-with  their  boats  ready  to  receive  it, 
hnd  fling  their  harpoons  into  its  body:  the  ani- 
mal again  dives  and  again  rifes,  while  they  re- 
peat their  blows.  I'he  fliip  follows  in  full  fail, 
Tike  all  the  reft,  never  lofmg  fight  of  the  boats, 
and  ready  to  lend  them  affiftance ; the  whole 
ocean  feems  died  in  blood.  Thus  they  renew 
their  attacks,  till  the  whale  begins  to  be  quite  en- 
feebled and  fpent,  when  they  plunge  their  longer 
fpears  into  various  parts  of  its  body,  and  the 

enormous 
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enormous  animal  expires.  W hen  it  is  dead,  to 
prevent  it  from  finking,  they  tic  it  with  a ftrong 
iron  ciiain  to  the  lide  ol  the  boat,  and  either 
cut  it  in  pieces,  and  carry  it  home  in  that 
manner,  or  extradl  the  oil  from  the  blubber  on 
Ihip-board. 

Such  is  the  manner  in  which  thefe  fifli  were 
taken  in  the  beginning ; but  fucceeding-  arts 
have  improved  the  method,  and  the  harpoon  is 
now  thrown  by ; a machine  being  ufed  which 
inflidfs  a deeper  wound,  and  ftrikes  tlie  animal 
with  much  greater  certainty : there  are  better 
methods  for  extrading  the  oil,  and  properer 
machines  for  cutting  the  animal  up,  than  vvere 
ufed  in  the  early  fifheries.  But  as  an  account 
of  this  belongs  to  the  hiftory  of  art,  and  not  of 
nature,  we  mull:  be  contented  with  obferving, 
that  feveral  parts  of  this  animal,  and  all  but  the 
iitfeftines  and  the  bones,  are  turned  to  very  good 
account ; not  only  the  oil,  but  the  greaves  fiom 
w’hich  it  is  feparated.  The  barbs  allb  were  an 
article  of  great  profit;  but  have  funk  in  their 
price  fince  women  no  longer  ufe  them  to  fwell 
out  their  petticoats  with  whale-bone.  The  flelh 
> of  this  animal  ‘is  alfo  a dainty  to  fome  nations ; 
and  even  the  Ffencb  feamenare  now  and  then 

■ i 

found  to  drefs  aiid  ufp  it  as  .their  ordinary  diet 
at  lea.  It  is  fi^id,  by  the  Englifh  and- Dutch 
failors,  to  be  hard  and  ill-talfed  ; but  theFrench 
.alTert  the  contrary;  and  the  favages  of  Green- 
land, 
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land,  as  well  as  thofe  near  the  fouth  pole,  are 
fond  of  it  to  diftraftion.  They  eat  the  flefh, 
and  drink  the  oil,  which  is  a firft-rate  delicacy. 
The  finding  a dead  whale  is  an  adventure  con- 
fidered  among  the  fortunate  circuinftances  of 
their  wretched  lives.  They  make  their  abode 
befide  it ; and  feldom  remove  till  they  have  left 
nothing  but  the  bones. 

Jacobfon,  whom  we  quoted  before  in  the 
Hiftory  of  Birds,  where  he  defcribes  his  coun- 
trymen of  the  ifland  of  Feroe  as  living  a part  of 
the  year  upon  faked  gulls,  tells  us  alfo,  that 
they  are  very  fond  of  falted  whale’s  flefli.  The 
fat  of  the  head  they  feafon  with  bay  fait,  and 
then  hang  it  up  to  dry  in  the  chimney.  He 
thinks  it  taftes  as  well  as  fat  bacon ; and  the 
lean,  which  they  boil,  is,  in  his  opinion,  not  in- 
ferior to  beef. — I fancy  poor  Jacobfon  would 
make  but  an  indifferent  taker  at  one  of  our  city 
feafts ! 


CHAP,  IV. 

Of  the  Narwhal. 

From  whales  that  entirely  want  teeth,  we 
come  to  fuch  as  have  them  in  the  upper 
jaw  onlyj  and  in  this  clafs  there  is  found  but 
one,  the  Narwhal,  or  Sea-Unicorn.  This  fifli 
is  not  fo  large  as  the  whale,  not  being  above 

fixty 
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fixty  feet  long.  Its  body  is  flenderer  than  that 
of  the  whale,  and  its  fat  not  in  fo  great  abun- 
dance. But  this  great  animal  is  fufHciently  dif- 
tinguiftied  from  all  others  of  the  deep  by  its 
tooth  or  teeth,  which  (land  pointing  dire^fly 
forward  from  the  upper  jaw,  and  are  from  nine 
to  fourteen  feet  long.  In  all  the  variety  ot 
weapons  with  which  Nature  has  armed  her  va- 
rious tribes,  there  is  not  one  fo  large  or  lb  for- 
midable as  this.  This  terrible  weapon  is  gene- 
rally found  fingle ; and  fome  are  of  opinion  that 
the  animal  is  furnilhed  but  with  one  by  nature ; 
but  there  is  at  prefent  the  Ikull  of  a narwhal  at 
the  Stadthoufe  at  Amfterdam  with  two  teeth; 
which  plainly  proves  that,  in  fome  animals  at 
leaft,  this  inftrument  is  double.  It  is  even  a 
doubt  whether  it  may  not  be  fo  in  all ; and  that 
the  narwhal’s  wanting  a tooth  is  only  an  acci- 
dent which  it  has  met  with  in  the  encounters  it 
is  obliged  daily  to  be  engaged  in.  Yet  it  mull 
be  owned  of  thefe  that  are  taken  only  with  one 
tooth,  there  feems  no  focket  nor  no  remains  of 
any  other  upon  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  jaw,  but 
all  is  plain  and  even.  However  this  be,  the 
tooth,  or,  as  fome  are  pleafed  to  call  it,  the  horn 
of  the  narwhal,  is  the  moll  terrible  of  all  natural 
inftruments  of  dedruilion.  It  is  as  ftraight  as 
an  arrow,  about  the  thicknefs  of  the  fmall  of  a 
man’s  leg,  wreathed  in  the  manner  we  fome- 
times  fee  twilled  bars  of  iron  j it  tapers  to  a 
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fliarp  point;  -and  is  whiter,  heavier,  and  harder 
than  ivory.  It  is  generally  feen  to  fpring  from 
the  left  fide  of  the  head  diredfly  forward  in  a 
flraight  line  with  the  body  ; and  its  root  enters 
into  the  focket  above  a foot  and  an  halt  In  a 
fkull  to  be  ,feen  at  Hamburgh  there  are  .two 
teeth,  which  are  each  above  feven  feet  long, 
and  are  eight  inches  in  circumference.  When 
the  animal  poflcfled  of  thefe  formidable  weapons 
is  urged  to  employ  them,  it  drives  diredlly  for- 
ward againft  the  enemy  with  its  teeth,  that,  like 
protended  fpears,  pierce  whatever  ftands. before 
tliem. 

The  extreme  .length  of  thefe  inftruments 
have  induced  fome  to  confider  them  rather  as 
horns  than  teeth ; but  they  in  .every  refpedl  re- 
femble  the  tufks  of  the  boar  and  the  elephant. 
They  grow,  as  in  them,  from  fockets  in  the  up- 
per jaw;  they  have  the -folidity  of  the  hardefl 
bone,  and  far  furpafs  Ivory  in  all  its  qualities. 
The  fame  error  has  led  others  to  fuppofe,  that 
as  among  quadrupedes  the  female  was  often 
found  without  horns,  fo  thefe  inftruments  of 
defence  were  only  to  be  found  in  the  male;  but 
this  has-been  more  than  once  refuted  hy  adfual 
experience  ; both  fexes  are  found  armed  in  this 
manner ; the  horn  is  fometimes  found  wreathed 
and  fometimes  fmooth ; fometimes  a little  bent 
and  fometimes  ftraight ; but  always  ftrong, 
<ieeply  fixed,  and  fharply  pointed. 

. • . Yet, 
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Yet,  notwithftanding  all  thefe  appointments 
for  combat,  thefe  long  and  pointed  tulks,  amaz- 
ing ftrength,  and  unmatchable  celerity,  the  nar- 
whal is  one  of  the  moft  harmlefs  and  peaceful 
inhabitants  of  the  ocean.  It  is  feen  conftantly 
and  inoffenfively  fporting  among  the  other  great 
monfters  of  the  deep,  no  way  attempting  to  in- 
jure them,  but  pleafed  in  their  company.  The 
Greenlanders  call  the  narwhal  the  fore-runner 
of  the  whale}  for  wherever  it  is  feen,*the  whale 
is  fhortly  after  fare  to  follow.  This  may  arife 
as  well  from  the  natural  palTion  for  fociety  in 
thefe  animals,  as  from  both  living  upon  the  fame 
food,  which  are  the  infefts  defcribed  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter.  Thefe  powerful  fifties  make 
war  upon  no  other  living  creature ; and,  though 
furniftied  with  inftruments  to  fpread  general 
deftruclion,  are  as  innocent  and  as  peaceful 
as  a drove  of  oxen.  Nay,  fo  regardlefs  are  they 
of  their  own  weapons,  and  fo  utterly  unmind- 
ful to  keep  them  in  repair  for  engagement,  that 
tliey  are  conftantly  feen  covered  over  with 
weeds,  fl'ough,  and  all  the  filth  of  the  fea ; they 
feem  rather  confidered  as  an  impediment  than  a 
defence. 

‘ The  manners  and  appetites  both  of  the  nar- 
whal and  the  great  whale  are  entirely  fimilar  ; 
they  both  ^ikc  want  teeth  for  chewing,  and 
are  obliged  to  live  upon  infe£ls ; they  both  are 
peaceable  and  harmlefs,  and  always  rather  fly 
VoL.  VI.  K - than 
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than  feek  the  combat.  The  narwhal,  however, 
has  a much  narrower  gape  than  the  great  whale, 
and  therefore  does  not  want  the  ufe  of  barbs  to 
kpep  in  its  food  when  ,once  fucked  into  the 
mputh.  It  is  alfo  much  fwifter,  and  would  never 
be  taken  by  the  fifherman  but  for  thofe  very  tulks, 
which  3.t  firft  appear  to  be  its  principal  defence. 
Thefe  animals,  as  was  faid,  being  fond  of  liv- 
ing  together,  are  always  feen  in  herds  of  feveral 
at.  a time  ; and  whenever  they  are  attacked,  they 
crowd  together  in  fuch  a manner,  that  they  are 
mutually  embarraffed.  by  their  tulks.  By  thefe 
they  are  often  locked  together,  and  are  prevented 
from  finking  to  the  bottom.  It  feldom  happens, 
therefore,  but  the  fifhermen  make  fure  of  one  or 
two  of,  the  hindmoft,  which  very  well  reward 
their  troubl,e- 

It  is  from  the  extraordinary  circumftance  of 
the  teeth,  therefore,  that  this  fifh-  demands  a 
diftindf  hiftory ; and.  fuch  has  been  the  curiofity 
of  mankind,  and  their  defire  to  procure  them, 
that  a century  ago  they  were  confidered  as  the 
greateft  rarity  in  the  world  At  that  time  the 
art  of  catching  whales  was  not  known;  and 
mankind  faw  few,  except  fuch  as  were  flrande4- 
on  the  coafts  by  accident.  The  tooth  of  the 
narwhal,  therefore,  was  afcribed  to  a very  dif- 
ferent animal  from  that  which  really  bore  it. 
Among  other  foflil  fubftanccs  they  were  fome- 
times  dug  up;  and  the  narwhal  being  utterly 
6 . unknown, 
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unknown,  naturalifts  foon  found  a terreftrial 
owner.  They  were  thought  to  be  the  horns 
of  unicorns,  an  animal  defcribed  by  Pliny  as 
refembling  an  horfe,  and  with  one  ftraight  horn 
darting  forward  from  the  middle  of  its  forehead. 
Thefe  teeth  were,  therefore,  confidered  as  a 
ftrong  teftimony  in  favour  of  that  hiftorian’s 
veracity,  and  were  fliewn  among  the  moft  pre- 
cious remains  of  antiquity.  Even  for  fome 
time  after  the  narwhal  was  known,  the  deceit 
was  continued,  as-  thofe  who  were  pofl'efled  of  a 
tooth  fold  it  to  great  advantage.  But  at  prefent 
they  are  too  well  known  to  deceive  any,  and  are 
onlyfhewn  for  what  they  really  are;  their  cu- 
riofity  encreafing  in  proportion  to  their  weight 
and  their  fize. 

C H A P.  V. 

Of  the  Cachalot^  and  its  Varieties, 

The  Cachalot,  which  has  generally  gone 
under  the  name  of  the  Spermaceti  Whale, 
till  Mr.  Pennant  very-  properly'made  the  dif- 
tin<Slion,  by  borrowing  its-  name  from  the 
French,  has  feveral  teeth  in  the  under  jaw,  but 
none  in  the  upper.  As  there  are  no  lefs  than 
feven  -diftinflions  among  whales,  fo  alfo  there 
arc  the  fame  number  of  diftindtions  in  the  tribe 
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we  are  defcribing.  The  cachalot  with  two 
fins  and  a black  back ; the  cachalot  with  two 
fins  and  a whitifh  back ; that  with  a fpout 
in  the  neck  ; that  with  the  fpout  in  the  fnout  j 
tl:iat  with  three  fins  and  fharp-pointed  teeth ; 
that  with  three  fins  and  (harp-edged  teeth  ; and 
laftly,  the  cachalot  with  three  fins  and  flatted 
teeth. 

The  tribe  is  not  of  fuch  enormous  fize  as 
the  whale,  properly  fo  called,  not  being  above 
fixty  feet  long  and  fixteen  feet  high.  In  con- 
fequence  of  their  being  more  (lender,  they  are 
much  more  active  than  the  common  whale ; 
they  remain  a longer  time  at  the  bottom,  and 
afford  a fmaller  quantity  of  oil.  As  in  the 
common  whale  the  head  was  feen  to  make  a 
third  part  of  its  bulk,  fo  in  this  fpecies  the 
head  is  fo  large  as  to  make  one  half  of  the 
whole.  The  tongue  of  this  animal  is  fmall  j 
but  the  throat  is  very  formidable;  and  with 
very  great  eafe  it  could  fwallow  an  ox.  In  the 
ftomach  of  the  whale  fcarce  any  thing  is  to  be 
found ; but  in  tliat  of  the  cachalot  there  are 
loads  of  fi(h  of  different  kinds ; fome  whole, 
fome  half  digeffed,  fome  fmall,  and  others  eight 
or  nine  feet  long.  The  cachalot  is  therefore 
as  deftrudfive  among  leffer  fifljes  as  the  whale 
is  harmlefs ; and  can  at  one  gulp  fwallow  a (hoal 
of  fillies  down  its  enormous  gullet.  Linnaeus 
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tells  us  that  this  filh  purfues  and  terrifies  the 
dolphins  and  porpefles  fo  much,  as  often  to  drive 
them  on  fhore. 

But,  how  formidable  foever  this  fifh  may  be 
to  its  fellows  of  the  deep,  it  is  by  far  the  moft 
valuable,  and  the  moft  fought  after  by  man,  as 
it  contains  two  very  precious  drugs,  fpermaceti 
and  ambergrile.  The  ufe  of  thefe,  either  for 
the  purpofes  of  luxury  or  medicine,  is  fo  univcr- 
la),  that  the  capture  of  this  animal,  that  alone 
fupplies  them,  turns  out  to  very  great  advantage, 
particularly  fince  the  art  has  been  found  out 
of  converting  all  the  oil  of  this  animal,  as 
well  as  the  brain,  into  that  fubftance  called 
fpermaceti. 

This  fubftance,  as  it  Is  n.:tarally  formed,  is 
• found  in  die  head  of  the  animal,  and  is  no  other 
than  the  brain.  The  outward  fkin  of  the  head 
being  taken  off,  a covering  of  fat  offers  about 
three  inches  thick  j and  under  that,  inftead  of 
a bony  fkull,  the  animal  has  only  another  thick 
fkin,  that  ferves  for  a covering  and  defence  of 
the  brain.  The  firft  cavity,  or  chamber,  of 
the  brain,  is  filled  with  that  fpermaceti  which 
is  fuppofed  of  the  greateft  purity  and  higheft 
value.  From  this  cavity  there  is  generally 
drawn  about  feven  barrels  of  the  cleareft  fper- 
maceti, that  thrown  upon  water  coagulates  like 
cheefe.  Below  this  there  is  another  chamber 
juft  over  the  gullet,  which  is  about  feven  feet 
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high ; and  this  alfo  contains  the  drug,  but  of 
lefs  value.  It  is  diftributed  in  this  cavity  like 
honey  in  a hive,  in  fmall  cells,  feparated  from 
, each  other  by  a membrane  like  the  inner  Ikin 
of  an  egg.  In  proportion  as  the  oily  fubftance 
is  drawn  away  from  this  part,  it  fills  anew  from 
every  part  of  the  body;  and  from  this  is  ge- 
nerally obtained  about  nine  barrels  of  oil.  Be- 
lides  this,  the  fpinal  marrow,  which  is  about 
.as  thick  as  a man’s  thigh,  and  reaches  all  along 
the  back-bone  to  the  tail,  where  it  not  thicker 
■ than  one’s  finger,  affords  no  inconfiderable 
quMitity. 

This  fubflance,  which  is  ufed  in  the  compo- 
fition  of  many  medicines,  rather  to  give  them 
• confiftence  than  efficacy,  was  at  firfi:  fold  at  a 
very  high  price,  both  from  the  many  virtues 
aferibed  to  it,  and  the  fmall  quantity  that  the 
cachalot  was  capable  of  fupplying  j at  prefent, 
the  price  is  greatly  fallen  j firft,  becaufe  its  ef- 
ficacy in  medicine  is  found  to  be  very  fmall ; 
and  again,  becaufe  the  whole  oil  of  the  fifh  is 
very  eafily  convertible  into  fpermaceti.  This 
is  performed  by  boiling  it  with  a ley  of  pot-afh, 
and  hardening  it  in  the  manner  of  foap.  Candles’ 
are  now  made  of  it,  which  are  fubftituted  for 
wax,  and  fold  much  cheaper  ; fo  that  we  need 
not  fear  having  our  fpermaceti  adulterated  in 
' the  manner  fome  medical  books  caution  u5  to 
beware  of>  for  tliey  carefully  guard  us  againft 
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having  our  fpermaceti  adulterated  with  virgin’s 
wax. 

As  to  the  ambergrife  which  is  fometimes  found 
in  this  whale,  it  was  long  confidered  as  a fub- 
ifance  found  floating  on  the  furface  of  the  fea  j 
but  time,  that  reveals  the  fecrets  of  the  merce- 
• nary,  has  difeovered  that  it  chiefly  belongs  to 
this  animal.  The  name,  which  has  been  im- 
properly given  to  the  former  fubflance,  feems 
more  juftly  to  belong  to  this  ; for  the  amber- 
grife is  found  in  the  place  where  the  feminal 
velTels  are  ufually  fituated  in  other  animals.  It 
is  found  in  a bag  of  three  or  four  feet  long,  in 
round  lumps,  from  one  to  twenty  pounds  weight, 
floating  in  a fluid  rather  thinner  than  oil,  and  of 
a yellowifli  colour.  There  are  never  feen  more 
than  four  at  a time  in  one  of  thefe  bags;  and 
that  which  weighed  twenty  pounds,  and  which 
was  the  largeft  ever  feen,  was  found  Angle.  Thefe 
balls  of  ambergrife  are  not  found  in  all  fiflies 
•of  this  kind,  but  chiefly  in  the  oldeft  and  ftrong- 
eft.  The  ufes  of  this  medicine  for  the  purpo- 
fes  of  luxury  and  as  a perfume  are  well  known  ; 
though  upon  fome  fubjedls  ignorance  is  prefer-: 
able  to  information. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

Of  "the  Dolphin^  the  Grafuptcs^  and  the  Por- 
pejje^  with  their  Varieties. 

AL  L thefe  fifhhave  teeth  both  in  the  upper 
and  the  lower  jaw,  and  are  much  lefs 
than  the  whale.  The  Grampus,  which  is  the 
largeft,  never  exceeds  twenty  feet.  It  may  alfo 
be  diftioguilhed  by  the  flatnefs  of  its  head, 
which  rcfembles  a’  boat  tunied  up.hde  down. 
I'he  Porpefie  refembles  the  grampus  in  moft 
things  except  the  fnout,  which  is  not  above 
eight  feet  long ; its  fnout  alfo  more  refembles 
that  of  an  hog.  The  Dolphin  has  a ftrong  re- 
femblance  to  the  porpefie,  except  that  its  fnout 
is  longer  and  more  pointed.  They  have  all  fins 
on  the  back  j they  all  have  heads  very  large,  like 
the  reft  of  the  whale  kind  ; and  refemble  each 
other  in  their  appetites,  their  manners,  and  con- 
formations j being  equally  voracious,  adlive,  and 
roving. 

The  great  agility  of  thefe  animals  prevents 
their  often  being  taken.  They  feldom  remain  a 
moment  above  water;  fometimes,  indeed,  their 
too  eager  purfuits  expofe  them  to  danger;  and 
a flioal  of  herrings  often  allures  them  out  of  their 
depth.  In  fuch  a cafe,  the  hungry  animal  con- 
tinues to  flounder  in  the  {hallows  till  knocked 
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on  the  head,  or  till  the  retiring  tide  feafonabJy 
comes  to  its  relief.  But  all  this  tribe,  and  the 
dolphin  in  particular,  are  not  lefs  fwift  than  de- 
ftruilive.  No  fifti  could  efcape  them,  but  from 
the  aukward  pofition  of  the  mouth,  whFch  is 
placed  in  a manner  under  the  head  : yet,  even 
with  thefe  difadvantages,  their  depredations  are  fo 
great,  that  they  have  been  juftly  ftiled  the  plun- 
derers of  the  deep. 

What  could  induce  the  antlents  to  a predi- 
le£l:ion  in  favour  of  thefe  animals,  particularly 
the  dolphin,  it  is  not  eafy  to  account  for.  Hifto- 
rians  and  philofophers  feem  to  have  contended 
who  Ihould  invent  the  greateft  number  of  fables 
concerning  them.  The  dolphin  was  celebrated 
in  the  earlieft  time  for  its  fondnefs  to  the  human 
race,  and  was  diftinguilhed  by  the  epithets  of 
the  boy-loving  and  philanthropift.  Scarce 
an  accident  could  happen  at  fea  but  the  dolphin 
offered  himfelf  to  convey  the  unfortunate  to 
Ihore.  The  mufician  flung  into  the  fea  by 
pirates,  the  boy  taking  an  airing  into  the  midlb 
of  the  fea,  and  returning  again  in  liifety,  were 
obliged  to  the  dolphin  for  its  fervices.  It  is 
not  eafy,  I fay,  to  aflign  a caufe  why  the  an- 
cients Ihould  thus  have  invented  fo  many  fables, 
in  their  favour.  The  figure  of  thefe  animals 
is  far  from  prejudicing  us  in  their  interefts  y 
their  extreme  rapacity  tends  Hill  lefs  to  endear 
them ; I know  nothing  that  can  reconcile  them 
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to  man,  and  excite  his  prejudices,  except  that 
when  taken  -they  fometimes  have  a plaintive 
nioan,  with  which  they  continue  to  exprefe  their 
pain  till  they  expire.  This, -at  firft,  might  have 
excited  human, pity  j and  that  might  hiive  pro- 
duced afFe£tion.  At  prefent,  diefe  fiflies  are 
regarded  even  by  the  vulgar  in  a very  different 
light  j their  appearance  is  far  from  being 
efteemed  a favourable  omen  by  the  feamenj 
and  from  their  boundings,  fprings,  and  frolics 
in  the  water',  experience  has  taught  the  mari- 
ners to  prepare  for  , a ftorm. 

But  it  is  not  tp  orre  circumftanc-e  only  that 
the  ancients  have  confined  their  fabulous  re- 
ports concerning  thefe  animals  j as  from  their 
leaps  out  of  their  element,  they  affume  a tem- 
porary curvature,  which  is  by  no  means  their 
natural  figure  in  the  water,  the  old  painters 
and  fculptors  have  univerfally  drawn  them 
, wrong-  A dolphin  is  foarce  ever  exhibited  by 
the  ancients  in  a ftraight  fhape,  but  curved, 
•in  the  pofition  which  they  fometimes  appear  in 
•when  exerting  their  force ; and  the  poets  too 
have  adopted  the  general  error..  Even  Pliny, 
the  bell  naturalifr,  has  afferted,  foat  they  in- 
flantly  die  when  taken  out  of  the  water  j but 
Rond  el  et,  on  the  contrary,  affures  us,  that  he 
has  feen  a dolphin  carried  alive  from  Monti- 
•pelier  to  Lyons. 

The  moderns  have  more  iuft  notions  of  thefe 
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animals  ; and  have  got  over  the  many  fables^, 
which  every  day’s  experience  contradicSls.-  In- 
deed their  numbers  are  fo  great,  and,  though, 
fhy,  they  are  fo  often  taken,  that  fuch  peculi- 
arities, if  they  were  pofl'efled- of  any,  would  have:- 
been  long  fince  afeertained.  They  are  foundy, 
the  porpefle  efpecially,  in  fuch  vaft  numbers,, 
in  all  parts  of  the  fea  that  furrounds  this  king- 
dom, that  they  are  fometimes  noxious  to  fea- 
men,  when  they  fail  in  fmall  vefl'els-  In  fome 
places  they  almoft  darken  the  water  as  they  rife 
to  take  breath,  and  particularly  before  bad  wea- 
ther are  much  agitated,,  fwimming  againfl:  the. 
wind,  and  tumbling  about  with  unufual  Vio- 
lence,. 

Whether  thefe  motions  be  the  gambols  of 
•pleafure,  or  the  agitations  of  terror,  is  not  well.' 
known..  It  is  rnoft  probable  that  they  dread, 
thofe  feafons  of  turbulence,  when  the  lefl’er 
fifhes  (brink  to  the  bottom,  and  their  prey  no'^ 
longer  offers  in  fufficient  abundance.-  In  times 
of  fairer  weather,-  they  are  feen  herding  toge- 
ther, and  purfiling  fhoals  of  various  filh  with- 
great  impetuofity.  Their  metliod  of  hunting, 
their  game,  if  it  may  be  fo  called,. is  to  fol- 
low in  a pack,  and  thus  give  each  other  mu- 
tual afliftance,.  At  that  feafon  when  the  mack- 
arel,  the  herring,  the  falinon,  and  other  fifli. 
of.  paflage,  begin  to  make  theit  appearance,. 
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the  cetaceous  tribes  are  feen  fierce  in  the  pur- 
suit j urging  their  prey  from  one  creek  or  bay 
to  another,  deterring  them  from  the  (hallows, 
driving  them  towards  each  other’s  ambufh, 
and  ufing  a greater  variety  of  arts  than  hounds 
are  feen  to  exert  in  purfuing  the  hare.  How- 
ever, the  porpefl'e  not  only  feeks  for  prey  near 
the  furface,  but  often  defcends  to  the  bottom 
in  fearch  of  fand-eels  and  fea-worms,  which 
it  roots  out  of  the  fand  with  its  nofe,  in  the 
manner  hogs  harrow  up  the  fields  for  food, 

F or  this  purpofe,  the  nofe  projects  a little,,  is 
Ihorter  and  (Ironger  than  that  of  the  dolphin 
and  the  neck  is  furnifhed  with  very  llrong  muf- 
cles,  which  enable  it  the  readier  to  turn  up  the 
fand. 

But  it  fometimes  happens,  that  the  impe- 
tuofity,  or  the  hunger,,  of  thefe  animals,  in  their 
ufual  purfuits,.  urges  them  beyond  the  limits  of 
fafety.  The  fifhermen,  who  extend  their  long 
nets  for  pilchards,  on  the  coafis  of  Cornwall, 
have  fometimes  an  unwelcome  capture  in  one 
of  thefe.  Their  feeble  nets,  which  are  calcu- 
lated only  for  taking  fmaller  prey,  fufFer  an  uni- 
verfal  laceration,  from  the  efforts  of  this  ftrong 
animal  to  efcape  i and  if  it  be  not  knocked  on 
the  head,  before  it  has  had  time  to  flounder,  the 
nets  are  deftroyed,  and  the  fifhery  interrupted. 
''I'here  is  nothing,  thereforcj.  they  fo  much  dread, 
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as  the'  entangling  a porpefle ; and  they  do  every 
thing  to  intimidate  the  animal  from  approach- 
ing.  ‘ 

Indeed,  thefe  creatures  are  fo  violent  in  the 
purfuit  of  their  prey,,  that  they  fometimes  fol- 
low a fhoal  of  fmall  filhes  up  a frefli-water  ri- 
ver, from  whence  they  find  no  fmall  difficulty 
to  return.  W e have  often  feen  them  taken  in 
the  Thames  at  London,  both  above  the  bridges 
and  below  them.-  It  is  curious  enough  to  ob- 
ferve  with  what  adlivity  they  avoid  their  pur- 
fuers,  and  what  little  time  they  require  to  fetch 
breath  above  the  water.  The  manner  of  kill- 
ing them  is  for  four  or  five  boats  to  fpread  over 
the  part  of  the  river  in  which  they  are  feen, 
and  with  fire-arms  to  flioot  at  them  the  inftant 
they  rife  above  the  water.  The  fifh  being  thus 
for  feme  time  kept  in  agitation,  requires  to 
come  to  the  furface  at  quicker  intervals,  and 
thus  affords  the  markfmen  more  frequent  op- 
portunities. 

When  the  porpeffe  is  taken,  it  becomes  no 
inconfiderable  capture,  as  it  yields  a very  large 
quantity  of  oil ; and  the  lean  of  feme,  particu- 
larly if  the  animal  be  young,  is  faid  to  be  as 
well  tailed  as  veal.  The  inhabitants  of  Nor- 
way prepare,  from  the  eggs  found  in  the  body 
of  this  fifti,  a kind  of  caviar,  which  is  faid  to  be 
very  delicate  fauce,  or  good  when  even  eaten 
with  bread.  There  is  a filhery  fpr  porpeffe 
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along  the  weftern  ifles  of  Scotland  during  the- 
fummer  feafon,  when  they  abound  on  that  fhore ; 
and  this  branch  of  induftry  turns  to  good  ad-- 
vantage. 

As  for  the  reft,,  we  afe  told,  that  thefe  ani- 
mals go  with  young  ten  months  ; that,  like  the- 
whale,  they  feldom  bring  forth  above  one  at  a 
time,  and  ^bat  ia  the  midft  of  fummer : that 
they  live  to  a confiderable  age  j though  fome  fay 
not  above  twenty-five  or  thirty  years ; and  they 
-fleep  with  the  fnout  above  water.  They  feem. 
to  polTefs,  in  a degree  proportioned  to  their 
•bulk,  the  manners  of  whales ; and  the  hiftofy. 
©f  one  fpecies  of  cetaceous  animals  will),  in.  Hi 
great  meafurC)  ferve  for  all  the  reft.  ' 
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Of  Cartilaginous  Fijhes  in  general. 

WE  have  feen  that  fifties  of  the  ceta- 
ceous kind  bear  a flrong  refemblance 
to  quadrupedes  in  their  conformation ; thcfe 
of  the  cartilaginous  kinds  are  one  remove  fe 
purated  from  them  j they  form  the  fliade  that 
completes  the  imperceptible  gradations  of  Na- 
ture. 

The  firft  great  diftinilion  they  exhibit  is,  in 
having  cartilages  or  griflles  inftead  of  bones. 
The  cetaceous  tribes  have  their  bones  entirely 
refembling  thofe  of  quadrupedes,  thick,  white,, 
and  filled  with  marrow : thofe  of  the  fpinous 
kind,  on  the  contrary,  have  fmall  flender  bones, 
with  points  refembling  thorns,  and  generally 
folid  throughout.  Fifties  of  the  cartilaginous 
kinds  have  their  bones  always  foft  and  yield- 
> ing  j and  age,  that  hardens  the  bones  of  other 
animals,  rather  contributes  ftill  more  to  foften 
' theirs.  The  fize  of  all  fifties  encreafes  with 
age  j but  from  the  pliancy  of  the  bones  in  this 
tribe,  they  feem  to  have  no  bounds  placed  to 
their  dimenfions : and  it  is  fuppafed  that  they 
grow  larger  every  day  till  they  die. 

They  have  other  differences,  more  obvioufly 
difcernible.  W c have  obferved,  that  the  ceta- 
ceous 
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ccous  tribes  had  lungs  like  quadrupedes,  an 
heart  with  its  partition  in  the  fame  manner,  and 
an  apparatus  for  hearing : on  the  other  hand 
we  mentioned,  that  the  fpinous  kinds  had  no 
organs  of  hearing,  no  lungs  to  breathe  through, 
-and  no  partition  in  the  h^art;  but  that  their 
■ cold  red  blood  was  circulated  by  the  means  of 
the  impulfe  made  upon  their  gills  by  the  water. 
Cartilaginous  fifiies  unite  both  thefe  fyftems  in 
their  conformation ; like  the  cetaceous  tribes, 
they  have  organs  of  hearing,  and  lungs  j like 
the  fpinous  kinds,  they  have  gills,  and  an  heart 
'without  a partition.  Thus  pofl'effed  of  a two- 
fold power  of  breathing,  fometimes  by  means 
of  their  lungs,  fometimes  by  that  of  their  gills, 
they  feem  to  unite  all  the  advantages  of  which 
their  fituation  is  capable,  and  drawing  from 
both  elements  every  aid  to  their  necelHties  or 
their  enjoyments. 

This  double  capacity  of  breathing  in  thefe 
animals,  is  one  of  the  moft  remarkable  features 
in  the  hiflory  of  Nature.  The  apertures  by 
which  they  breathe,  are  fomewhere  placed  about 
the  head ; either  beneath,  as  in  flat  fifli  j on  the 
fides,  as  in  fharks'j  of  on  the  top  of  the  head, 
as  in  pipe-fiflh.  To  thefe  apertures  are  the  gills' 
afHxed,  but  without  any  bone  to  open  and  ftiut 
them,  as  in  fpinous  fifties;  from  which,  by  this 
mark,  they  may  be  eafily  diftinguiftied,  though 
otherwife  very  much  alike  in  appearance.  F roin 
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'thefe  are  bending  cylindrical  dudls,  that  run  to 
the  lungs,  and  are  luppofed  to  convey  the  air, 
that  gives  the  organs  their  proper  play.  The 
heart,  however,  has  but  one  valve  i fo  that  their 
blood  wants  that  double  circulation  which  ob- 
tains in  the  cetaceous  kinds ; and  the  lungs  feem 
to  me  rather  as  an  internal  affiftant  to  the  gills, 
than  fitted  for  fupplying  the  fame  offices  as  in 
quadrupedes,  for  they  want  the  pulmonary  vein 
and  artery. 

From  tliis  ftru61ure,  however,  the  animal  is 
enabled  to  live  a longer  time  out  of  water  than 
thofe  whofe  gills  arc  more  fimple.  The  carti- 
laginous fhark}  or  ray,  ’live  fome  hours  after 
they  are  taken  i while  the  fpinous  herring  or 
mackarel  expire  a few  minutes  after  they  are 
brought  on  fhore.  F rom  hence  this  tribe  feems 
pofleffed  of  powers  that  other  fifties  are  wholly 
- deprived  of ; they  can  remain  continually  un- 
der water,  without  ever  taking  breath ; while 
■they  can  venture  their  heads  above  the  deep, 
and  conl;inue  for  hours  out  of  their  native  ele- 
<ment. 

We  obferved,  in  a former  chapter,  that  fpi- 
-nous  fifhos  have  not,  or  at  leaft  appear  not  to 
r have,  externally  any  inftruments  of  generation. 
It  is  very  different  with  thofe  of  the  cartilagi- 
nous kind,  for  the  male  always  has  thefe  inftru- 
ments double.  The  fifti  of  this  tribe  are  not 
unfrequently  feen  .to  copulate  5 and  their  man- 
ner 
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ner  Is  belly  to  belly,  fuch  as  may  naturally  he 
expefted  from  animals  whofe  parts  of  genera- 
tion are  placed  forward.  They  in  general  chufe 
colder  feafons  and  fituations  than  other  fifh  for 
propagating  their  kind ; and  many  of  them  bring 
forth  in  the  midft  of  winter. 

The  fame  duplicity  of  character  which  marks 
fheir  general  conformation  obtains  alfo  with  re- 
gard to  their  manner  of  bringing  forth.  Some 
bring  forth  their  young  alive  j and  fome  bring 
forth  eggs,  which  are  afterwards  brought  to 
maturity.  In  all,  however,  the  manner  of  gef- 
tation  is  nearly  the  feme?  for  upon  dilTeftion, 
it  is  ever  found,  that  the  young,  while  in  the 
body,  continue  in  the  egg  till  x very  little  time 
before  they  are  excluded:  thefe  eggs  they  may 
properly  be  faid  to  hatch  within  their  body; 
and  as  foon  as  their  young  quit  the  fhell,  they 
begin  to  quit  the  womb  alfo.  Unlike  to  qua- 
drupedes,  or  the  cetaceous  tribes,  that  quit  the 
egg  ftate  in  a few  days  after  their  firft  concep- 
tion, and  continue  in  the  womb  feveral  months 
after,  thefe  continue  in  the  body  of  tlie  female, 
in  their  egg  ftate,  for  weeks  together ; and 
the  eggs  are  found  linked  together  by  a mem- 
brane, from  which,  when  the  foetus  gets  free, 
it  continues  but  a very  fliort  time  till  it  deli- 
vers itfelf  from  its  confinement  in  the  womb. 
The  eggs  themfelves  confifi:  of  a v/hite  and  a 
yolk,  and  have  a fubftance,  inftead  of  fhelJ, 
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that  aptly  may  be  compared  to  foftened  horn. 
Thefe,  as  I obferved,  are  fometimes  hatched 
in  the  womb,  as  in  the  fhark  and  ray  kinds ; 
and  tliey  are  fometimes  excluded,  as  in  the  ftur- 
geon,  before  the  animal  comes  to  its  time  of 
difengaging.  Thus  we  fee  that  there  feems 
very  little  difference  between  the  viviparous 
and  the  oviparous  kinds,  in  this  clafs  of  fifhes  j 
the  one  hatch  their  eggs  in  the  womb,  and  the 
young  continue  no  long  time  there ; the  others 
exclude  their  eggs  before  hatching,  and  leave  it 
to  time  and  accident  to  bring  their  young  to 
ntaturity. 

Such  are  the  peculiar  marks  of  the  carti- 
laginous clafs  of  fifties,  of  which  there  are 
many  kinds.  To  give  a diftindl  defcription  of 
every  fifh  is  as  little  my  intention,  as  perhaps 
it  is  the  wifti  of  the  reader;  but  the  peculiari- 
ties of  each  kind  deferve  notice,  and  the  moft 
ftriking  of  thefe  it  would  be  unpardonable  to 
omit. 

Cartilaginous  fifti  may  be  divided  firft  into 
thofe  of  the  fhark  kind,  with  a body  growing 
Jefs  towards  the  tail,  a rough  fkin,  with  the 
mouth  placed  far  beneath  the  end  of  the  nofe, 
five  apertures  on  the  fides  of  the  neck  for 
breathing,  and  the  upper  part  of  tlie  tail  longer 
than  the  lower.  This  clafs  chiefly  comprehends 
the  Great  White  Shark,  the  Balance  Fifti,  the 
Hound  Fifti,  the  Monk  Fifti,  the  Dog  Fifti, 
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the  Bafking  Shark,  the  Zygaena,  the  Tope,  the 
Cat  Fifh,  the  Blue  Shark,  the  Sea  Fox,  the 
Smooth  Hound  Fifti,  and  the  Porbeagle.  Thefe 
are  all  of  the  fame  nature,  and  differ  more  in 
fize  than  in  figure  or  conformation. 

The  next  divifion  is  that  of  flat  fifh ; and 
thefe  their  broad,  flat,  thin  fhape  is  fufliciently 
capable  of  diflinguifliing  from  all  others  of  this 
kind.  They  may  be  eafily  diftinguifhed  alfo 
from  fpinous  flat  fifh,  by  the  holes  through 
which  they  breathe,  which  are  uncovered  by  a 
bone;  and  which,  in  this  kind,  are  five  on  each 
fide.  In  this  tribe  we  may  place  the  Torpedo, 
the  Skate,  the  Sharp-nofed  Ray,  the  Rough 
Ray,  the  Thornback,  and  the  Fire  Flare. 

The  third  divifion  is  that  of  the  flender  fhake- 
fhaped  kind fuch  as  the  Lamprey,  the  Pride, 
and  the  Pipe  Fifh. , , 

The  fourth  divifion  is  of  the  fturgeon  and  its 
variety,  the  Ifing-glafs  fifh. 

The  laft  divifion  may  comprife  fifh  of  diffe- 
rent figures  and  natures,  that  do  not  rank  under 
the  former  divifions. . -Thefe  are  the  Sun  Fifh,  ^ 
the  Tetrodqn,  the  Lump-Fifliythe  Sea  Snail,- the 
Chimaera,  and  the  Fifhing  Frog.’  Each  of  thefe . 
has  fomewhat  peculiar  in  its  powers  or  its  form, 
that  deferves  to  be  remarked.  The  defeription-* 
of  the  figures  of  thefe  at  leaf!  may  compenfate 
for  our  general  ignorance  of  the  reft  of  their-'- 
hiftory.  ; . ■ « ■ ■ ' ■ 
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C H'A  P.  II. 

Of  Cartilaginous  Fijhes  of  the  Shark  Kind. 

OF  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  deep,  thofe 
of  the  fhark  kind  are  the  fierceft  and 
the  moft  voracious.  The  fmalleft  of  this  tribe 
is  not  lefs  dreaded  by  greater  fiih,  than  many 
that  to  appearance  feem'  more  powerful ; nor 
do  any  of  them  feem  fearful  of  attacking  ani- 
mals far  above  their  fize  : but  the  Great  White 
Shark,  which  is  the  largeft  of  the  kind,  joins 
to  the  moft  amazing  rapidity,  the  ftron^eft  ap- 
petites for  mifehief : as  he  approaches  nearly 
in  fize  to  the  whale,  he  far  furpafles  him  in 
ftrength  and  celerity,  in  the. formidable  arrange-'' 
ment  of  his  teeth,  and  his  infatiable  defire  of 
plunder. 

The  white  fhark  is  fometimes  feen  to  rank 
even  among  whales  for  magnitude ; and  is 
found  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  long.  Some 
alfert  that  they  have  feen  them  of  four  thoufand 
pound  weight  j and  we  are  told  particularly  of 
one,  that  had  an  human  corpfe.  in  his  belly. 
The  head  is  large,  and  foniewhat  flatted  i the 
fnout  long,  and  the  eyes  large.  The  mouth  is 
enormoufly-wide  ; as  is  the  throat,  and  capable 
ot  fwallowing  a man  with  great  eafe.  But  its 
furniture  of  teeth,  is  ftill  ‘ more  terrible-:  of 
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thefe  there  are  fix  rows,  extremely  hard,  fharp- 
pointed,  and  of  a wedge-like  figure.  It  is  af- 
ferted  that  there  are  feventy-two  in  each  jaw, 
which  make  one  hundred  and  forty-four  in  the 
whole;  yet  others  think  that  their  number  is 
uncertain ; and  that,  in  proportion  as  the  ani- 
mal grows  older,  thefe  terrible  inftruments  of 
deftrutSIion  are  found  to  encreafe.  With  thefe 
the  jaws  both  above  and  below  appear  planted 
all  over ; but  the  animal  has  a power  of  erefting 
or  deprefling  them  at  pleafure.  When  the  fhark 
is  at  reft,  they  lie  quite  flat  in  his  mouth ; but 
when  he  prepares  to  feize  his  prey,  he  eredls 
all  this  dreadful  apparatus,  by  the  help  of  a fet 
of  mufcles  that  join  tliem  to  the  jaw;  and  the 
animal  he  feizes  dies  pierced  with  an  hundred 
wounds  in  a moment. 

Nor  is  this  fifti  lefs  terrible  to  behold  as  to 
the  reft  of  his  form : his  fins  are  larger,  in  pro- 
portion ; he  is  furnifhed  with  great  goggle  eyes, 
that  he  turns  with  eafe  on  every  fide,  fo  as  to 
fee  his  prey  behind  him  as  well  as  before : and 
his  whole  afpeft  is  marked  with  a charadler  of 
malignity ; his  Ikin  alfo  is  rough,  hard,  and 
prickly ; being  that  fubftance  which  covers  in- 
ftrument-cafes,  called  fhagreen. 

As  the  fhark  is  thus  formidable  in  his  ap- 
pearance, fo  is  he  alfo  dreadful,  from  his  cou- 
rage and  a£tivity.  No  fifh  can  fwim  fo  faft  as 
he  j none  fo  conftantly  employed  in  fwimming, 
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he  outftrips  the  fwifteft  (hips,  plays  round  them, 
darts  out  before  them,  returns,  feems  to  gaze  at 
the  pafTengers,  and  all  the  while  does  not  feein 
to  exhibit  the  fmalleft  fymptom  of  an  effort  to 
proceedi  Such  amazing  powers,  with  fuch' great 
appetites  for  defl:ru(Sfion,  would  quickly  unpeo- 
ple even  the  ocean,  but  providentially  the  fhark’s 
upper  jaw  projedls  fo  far  above  the  lower,  that 
he  is  obliged  to  turn  on  one  fide  (not  on  his 
back,  as  is  generally  fuppofed)  to  feize  his  prey. 
As  this  takes  fome  fmall  time  to  perform,  the 
animal  purfued  feizes  that  opportunity  to  make 
its  efcape. 

Still,  however,  the  depredations  he  commits 
are  frequent  and  formidable.  The  fhark  is  the 
dread  of  failors  in  all  hot  climates ; where,  like 
a greedy  robber,  he  attends  the  fhips,  in  ex- 
pedtation  of  what  may  drop  over-board.  A 
man  who  unfortunately  falls  into  the  fea  at  fuch 
a time,  is  fure  to  perifh,  without  mercy.  A 
failor  that  was  bathing  in  the  Mediterranean, 
near  Antibes,  in  the  year  1744,  while  he  was 
fwimming  about  fifty  yards  from  the  fhip,  per- 
ceived a monftrous  fifh  making  towards  him 
and  furveying  him  on  every  fide,  as  fifh  are 
often  feen  to  look  round  a bait.  The  poor 
man,  ft  ruck  with  terror  at  its  approach,  cried 
out  to  his  companions  in  the  vefl'el  to  take  him 
on  board.  They  accordingly  threw  him  a rope 
with  the  utmoft  expedition,  and  were  drawing 
,VoL.  Vr.  L him 
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him  up  by  the  fhip’s  fide,  when  the  {hark  darted 
after  him  from  the  deep,  and  fnapped  off  his 
leg. 

Mr.  Pennant  tells  us,  that  the  mafler  of  a 
Guinea-fliip,  finding  a rage  for  filicide  prevail 
among  his  Haves,  from  a notion  the  unhappy 
creatures  had,  that  after  death  they  fhould  be 
reftored  again  to  their  families,  friends,  and 
country;  to  convince  them  at  leaft  that  fomc 
difgrace  fliould  attend  them  here,  he  ordered 
one  of  their  dead  bodies  to  be  tied  by  the  heels 
to  a rope,  and  fo  let  down  into  the  fea ; and 
though  it  was  drawn  up  again  with  great  fwift- 
nefs,  yet,  in  that  fhort  fpace,  the  fharks  had 
bn  off  all  but  the  feet.  Whether  this  ftory  is 
prior  to  an  accident  of  the  fame  kind,  which 
happened  at  Belfaft,  in  Ireland,  about  twenty 
years  ago,'  I will  not  take  upon  me  to  deter- 
mine; but  certain  it  is,  there  are  fome  circum- 
ftances  alike  in  both,  though  more  terrible  in 
that  I am  going  to  relate.  A Guinea  captain 
was,  by  ftrefs  of  weather,  driven  into  the  har- 
bour of  Belfaft,  with  a lading  of  very  fickly 
flayes,  who,  in  the  manner  above-mentioned, 
took  every  opportunity  to  throw  themfelves 
over-board  when  brought  up  upon  deck,  as  is 
ufual,  for  tlie  benefit  of  the  frefh  air.  The  cap- 
tain perceiving,  among  others,  a woman  Have 
attempting  to  drown  herfelf,  pitched  upon  her 
as  a proper  example  to  the  reft ; as  he  fuppofed 
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that  they  dtJ  not  know  tlic  terrors  attending 
death,  he  ordered  the  woman  to  be  tied  with  a 
rope  under  the  arm-pits,  and  fo  let  her  down 
into  the  water.  When  the  poor  creature  was 
thus  plunged  in,  and  about  half  way  down,  Ihe 
was  heard  to  give  a terrible  Ihriek,  which  at  firlt 
was  afcribed  to  her  fears  of  drowning ; but  foon 
after  the  w’ater  appearing  red  all  round  her,  fhe 
was  drawn  up,  and  it  was  found  that  a lhark, 
which  had  followed  the  fhip,  had  bit  her  ofF 
from  the  middle. 

Such  is  the  frightful  rapacity  of  this  animal; 
nothing  that  has  life  is  rejedted.  But  it  fcems 
to  have  a peculiar  enmity  to  man : when  once 
it  has  tailed  human  flelh,  it  never  defifts  from, 
haunting  thofe  places  where  it  expedls  the  re- 
turn of  its  prey.  It  is  even  alTerted,  that  along 
the  coalts  of  Africa,  where  thefe  animals  are 
found  in  great  abundance,  numbers  of  the  Ne- 
groes, who  are  obliged  to  frequent  the  waters, 
are  feized  and  devoured  by  them  every  year. 
The  people  of  thefe  coafts  are  firmly  of  opinion, 
that  the  lhark  loves  the  black  man’s  flelh  in 
preference  to  the  white ; and  that  when  men  of 
different  colours  are  in  the  water  together,  it 
alvj'ays  makes  choice  of  the  former. 

However  this  be,  men  of  all  colours  are 
equally  afraid  of  this  animal,  and  have  con- 
trived different  methods  to  dellroy  him.  In 
general,  they  derive  their  luccefs  from  thelhark’s 
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own  rapacity.  The  ufual  method  of  our  Tai- 
lors to  take  him,  is  by  baiting  a great  hook 
with  a piece  of  beef  or  pork,  which  is  thrown 
out  into  the  fea  by  a flrong  cord,  ftrengtliened 
near  the  hook  with  an  iron  chain.  Without 
this  precaution,  the  {hark  would  quickly  bite 
the  cord  in  two,  and  thus  let  himfelf  free.  It 
is  no  unpleafant  amufement  to  obferve  this  vo- 
racious animal  coming  up  to  furvey  the  bait, 
particularly  when  not  prefled  by  hunger.  He 
approaches  it,  examines  it,  fwims  round  it, 
feems  for  a while  to  negleft  it,  perhaps  appre- 
henfive  of  the  cord  and  the  chain ; he  quits  it 
for  a little;  but  his  appetite  prelEng,  he  re- 
turns again ; appears  preparing  to  devour  it, 
but  quits  it  once  more.  When  the  failors  have 
fulRciently  diverted  themfelves  with  his  diffe- 
rent evolutions,  they  then  make  a pretence,  by 
drawing  the  rope,  as  if  intending  to  take  the 
bait  away;  it  is  then  that  the  glutton’s  hunger 
excites  him  ; he  darts  at  the  bait,  and  fwallows 
it,  hook  and  all.  Sometimes,  however,  he  does 
not  fo  entirely  gorge  the  whole,  but  that  he 
once  more  gets  free;  yet  even  then,  though 
wounded  and  bleeding  with  the  hook,  he  will 
again  purfue  the  bait  until  he  is  taken.  When 
he  finds  the  hook  lodged  in  his  maw,  his  ut- 
moft  efforts  are  then  excited,  but  in  vain,  to  ge.t 
free ; he  tries  with  his  teeth  to  cut  the  chain ; 
he  pulls  with  all  his  force  to  break  the  line ; he 
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almofl:  feems  to  turn  his  ftomach  infide  out,  to 
difgorge  the  hook  j in  this  manner.  He  conti- 
nues his  formidable  though  fruitlefs  efl'orts ; till, 
quite  fpent,  he  fufters  his  head  to  Be  drawn 
above  water,  and  the  Tailors,  confining  his  tail 
by  a noofc,  in  this  manner  draw  him  on  Ihip 
board,  and  difpatch  him.  This  is  done  by  beat- 
ing him  on  the  head  till  he  dies  ; yet  even  that 
is  not  effefted  witfiout  difficulty  and  danger  ; 
the  enormous  creature,  terrible  even  in  the 
agonies  of  death^'ftill  flruggles  with  his  de- 
ftroyers ; nor  is  there  an  animal  in  the  world 
that  is  harder  to  be  killed.  Even  when  cut  in 
pieces,  the  mufcles  ftill  preferve  their  motion, 
and  vibrate  for  fome  minutes  after  being  fepa- 
rated  from  the  body.  Another  method  of 
taking  him,  is  by  flriking  a barbed  inftrument, 
called  a fizgig,  into  his  body,  as  he  brulhes, 
along  by  the  fide  of  the  fhip.  As  foon  as  he 
is  taken  up,  to  prevent  his  flouncing,  they  cut 
ofF  the  tail  with  an  ax,  with  the  utmoft  expe- 
dition. 

This  is  the  manner  in  which  Europeans 
deftroy  the  fhark ; but  fome  of  the  Negroes 
along  the  African  coaft  take  a bolder  and  more 
dangerous  method  to  combat  their  terrible  ene- 
my. Armed  with  nothing  more  than  a krife, 
the  Negro  plunges  into  the  water,  where  he 
fees  the  fhark  watching  for  his  prey,  and  boldly 
fwims  forward  to  meet  him ; though  the  great 
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animal  does  not  come  to  provoke  the  combat, 
he  does  not  avoid  it,  and  fuffers  the  man  to 
approach  him ; but  juft  as  he  turns  upon  his 
lide  to  feize  the  aggreftor,  the  Negro  watches- 
the  opportunity,  plunges  his  knife  in  the  fifti’s 
belly,  and  purfues  his  blows  with  fuch  fuccefs 
that  he  lays  the  ravenous  tyrant  dead  at  the 
bottom  : he  foon  however  returns,  fixes  the 
fifti’s  head  in  a noofe,  and  drags  him  to  ftiore, 
where  he  makes  a noble  feaft  for  the  adjacent 
villages. 

Nor  is  man  alone  the  only  enemy  this  fifh 
has  to  fear : the  Remora,  or  Sucking  Fifti,  is 
probably  .a  ftill  greater,  and  follows  the  fhark 
every  where.  This  filh  has  got  a power  of 
adhering  to  whatever  it  fticks  againft,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  a cupping-glafs  fticks  to  the 
human  body.  It  is  by  fuch  an  apparatus  that 
this  animal  fticks  to  the  fiiark,  and  drains  away 
its  moifture.  The  feamen,  however,  are  of 
opinion,  that  it  is  feen  to  attend  on  the  ftiark 
for  more  friendly  purpofes,  to  point  him  to 
his  prey,  and  to  apprize  him  of  his  danger^ 
For  this  reafon  it  has  been  called  the  Shark ’-s 
Pilot. 

The  ftiark  fo  much  refembles  the  whale  in 
fize,  that  fome  have  injudicioufly  ranked  it  in 
the  clafs  of  cetaceous  fifties : but  its  real  rank 
is  in  die  place,  liere  affigned  it,  among  thofe  of 
the  cartilaginous  kind.  It  breathes  with  gills 
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and  lungs,  its  bones  are  griftly,  and  it  brings 
forth  feveral  living  young  ; Belonius  afl’ures 
us,  that  he  faw  a female  fliark  produce  eleven 
live  young  ones  at  a time.  But  I will  not  take 
upon  me  to  vouch  for  the  veracity  of  Rondele- 
tius,  who  when  talking  of  the  blue  (hark,  fays, 
that  the  female  will  permit  her  fmall  brood, 
when  in  danger,  to  fwim  down  her  mouth,  and 
take  fhelter  in  her  belly.  Mr.  Pennant  indeed, 
feems  to  giv'e  credit  to  the  ftory,  and  thinks  that 
this  like  the  Oppoffum,  may  have  a place 
fitted  by  Nature  for  the  reception  of  her  young* 
To  his  opinion  much  deference  is  due,  and  is 
fufficient,  at  leaft,  to  make  us  fufpend  our  diflent ; 
for  nothing  is  fo  contemptible  as  that  afFefta- 
tion  of  wiidom  which  fome  difplay,  by  univerfal 
incredulity. 

Upon  the  whole,  a fhark,  when  living,  is  a 
very  formidable  animal ; and,  when  dead,  is 
of  very  little  value.  The  flefti  is  hardly  di- 
geftible  by  any  but  the  Negroes,  who  are  fond 
of  it  -to  diftrattion ; the  liver  affords  three  or 
four  quarts  of  oil ; fome  imaginary  virtues  have 
been  aferibed  to  the  brain ; and  its  fkin  is, 
by  great  labour,  poliflied  into  that  fubftance 
called  fliagreen.  Mr.  Pennant  is  of  opinion, 
that  the  female  is  larger  than  the  male  in  all 
this  tribe ; which  would,  if  confirmed  -by  ex-  - 
perience,  make  a ftriking  agreement  between 
them  and  birds  of  prey.  It  were  to  be  wilhed 
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that  fucceeding  hiftorians  would  examine  into 
this  obfervation,  which  is  offered  only  as  a con- 
jedlure  ! 

CHAP.  III. 

Of  Cartilaginous  Flat-Fijh^  or  the  Ray  Kind, 

TH  E fame  rapacity  which  impels  the 
fhark  along  the  furface  of  the  water, 
adfuates  the  flat  fifh  at  the  bottom.  Lefs 
aftive  and  lefs  formidable,  they  creep  in  fecu- 
rity  along  the  bottom,  feize  every  thing  that 
comes  in  their  way ; neither  the  hardeft  fhells 
nor  the  fharpeft  fpines  give  proteftion  to  the 
animals  that  bear  tliem : their  infatiable  hunger 
is  fuch,  that  they  devour  all  j and  the  force  of 
their  ftomach  is  fo  great,  that  it  eafily  digefts 
them. 

The  whole  of  this  kind  refemble  each  other 
very  ftrongly  in  their  figure ; nor  is  it  eafy 
without  experience  to  diftinguifh  one  from 
another.  ^I  he  flranger  to  this  dangerous  tribe 
may  imagine  he  is  only  handling  a fkate,  when 
he  is  inflantly  ftruck  numb  by  the  torpedo; 
he  may  fuppofe  he  has  caught  a thornback,  till 
he  is  flung  by  the.  fire-flare.  It  will  be  pro- 
sper, therefore,  after  defcribing  the  general 
figure  of  thcfe  animals,  to  mark  their  diffe- 
rences. 
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All  fifh  of  the  ray  kind  are  broad,  cartilagi- 
nous, fwimming  flat  on  the  water,  and  having 
fpines  on  different  parts  of  their  body,  or  at 
the  tail.  They  all  have  their  eyes  and  mouth 
placed  quite  under  the  body,  with  apertures  for 
breathing  either  about  or  near  them.  They 
all  have  teeth,  or  a rough  bone,*  which  anfwers 
the  fame  purpofe.  Their  bowels  are  very  wide 
towards  the  mouth,  and  go  on  diminifhing  to 
the  tail.  The  tail  is  very  differently  fhaped 
from  that  of  other  flfhes;  and  at  flrlf  fight  more’ 
refembling  that  of  a quadrupcde,  being  narrow, 
and  ending  either  in  a bunch  or  a point.  But 
what  they  are  chiefly  diftinguifhed  by,  is  their 
fpines  or  prickles,  which  the  different  fpecies' 
have  .on  different  parts  of  their  body.  Some 
^ are  armed  with  fpines  both  above  and  below  j 
others  have  them  on  the  upper  part  only;  fome 
have  their  fpines  at  the  tail ; fome  have  three 
rows  of  them,  and  others  but  one.  Thefe ' 
prickles  in  fome  are  comparatively  foft-  and 
feeble ; thofe  of  others,  ftrong  and  piercing. 
The  fmalleft:  of  thefe  fpines  are  ufually  in- 
clining towards  the  tail ; the  larger  towards  tlie 
head. 

It  is  by  the  fpines  that  thefe  animals  are 
djftinguiflied  from  each  other.  The  fkate  has 
the  middle  of  the  back  rough,  and  a fingle  row" 

• of  fpines  on  the  tail.  The  fharp-nofed  ray  has> 
ten  fpines  that  are  fituated  towards  the  mid-- 
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dlje  of  the  back.  The  rough  ray  has  its  fpines 
fpread  indifcriminately  oyer  the  whole  back. 
The  thornback  has  its  fpines  dilpofed  in  three 
rows  upon  the  back.  The  fire-flare  has  but 
one  fpinc,  but  that  indeed  a terribje  one.  This 
dangerous  weapon  is  placed  on  the  tail,  about 
four  inches  from  the  body,  and  is  not  lefs  than 
five  inches  long.  It  is  of  a flinty  hardnefs,  the 
fldes  thin,  fharp  pointed,  and  clqfely  and  fharply 
bearded  the  whole  way.  The  laft  of  this 
tribe  that  I fhall  mention  is  the  torpedo ; and 
tfiis  animal  has  no  fpines  that  can  wound ; but 
in  the  .place  of  them  it  is  poflefTed  of  one  of 
the  mofl:  potent  and  extraordinary  faculties  in 
nature. 

Such  are  the  principal  differences  that  may  en- 
able us  to  diftinguifh  animals,  fome  of  which 
are  of  very  great  ufe  to  mankind,  from  others 
that  are  .terrible  and  noxious.  Witli  refpefi  to 
their  ufes  indeed,  as  we  fhall  foon  fee,  they 
differ  much ; but  the  fimilitude  among  them,  as 
to  their  nature,  appetites,  and  conformation,  is 
perfedf  and  entire..  They  ar?  all  as  voracious 
as  they  are  plenty  j and  as  dangerous- to.  a ftranger 
as  ufeful  to  him  who  can  diftinguifli  their  dif- . 
ferences. 

Of  all  the  larger  fifli  of  the  fea,  thefe  are  the. 
moft  numerous ; and  they  owe  their  numbers 
to  their  fize.  Except  the  white  fhark  and  cacha- 
lot alone,  there  is  no  other  fifh  that  h.os  a fwallov/ 
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large  enough  to  take  them  in ; and  their  fpines 
make  them  a ftill  more  dangerous  morfel.  Yet 
the  fize  of  fome  is  fuch,  that  even  the  fhark 
himfelf  is  unable  to  devour  them  : we  have  feen 
fome  of  them  in  England  weigh  above  two  hun- 
dred pounds  ; but  that  is  nothing  to  their  enor- 
mous bulk  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Labat 
tells  us  of  a prodigious  ray  that  was  fpeared  by 
the  Negroes  at  Guadaloupe,  which  was  thirteen 
feet  eight  inches  broad,  and  above  ten  feet  from 
the  fnout  to  the  infertion  of  the  tail.  The  tail 
itfelf  was  in  proportion,  for  it  was  no  lefs  than 
fifteen  feet  long  ; twenty  inches  broad  at  its  in- 
fertion, and  tapering  to  a point.  The  body  was 
two  feet  in  depth";  the  fkin  as  thick  as  leather, 
and  marked  with  fpots ; which  fpbts,  in  all  of 
this  kind,  are  only  glands,  that  fupply  a mucus 
to  lubricate  and  foften  the  Ikin.  This  enor- 
mous fifh  was  utterly  unfit  to  be  eaten  by  Euro- 
peans ; but  the  Negroes  chofe  out  fome  of  the 
niceft  bits,  and  carefully  faked  them  up  as  a 
moft  favourite  provifion.' 

Yet,  large  as  this  may  feem,  it  is  very  pro- 
bable that  we  have  feen  only  the  fmallefl  of  the 
kind  ; as  they  gerverally  keep  at  the  bottom,  the 
largeft  of  the  kind  are  feldom  feen ; and,  as  they 
may  probably  have  been  growing  for  ages,  the 
extent  of  their  magnitude  is  unknown.  It  is 
generally  fuppofed,  however,  that  they  are  the 
largeft  inhabitants  of  the  deep;  and,  wWe  we 
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to  credit  the  Norway^  Bifliop,  there  are  fome 
above  a mile  over.  But  to  fuppofe  an  animal 
of  fuch  magnitude  is  abfurd  j yet  the  over- 
ftretching  the  fuppofition  does  not  deftroy  the 
probability  that  animals  of  this  tribe  grow  to  an 
enormous  fize. 

The  Ray  generally  chufes  for  its  retreat  fuch 
parts  of  the  fea  as  have  a black  muddy  bottom ; 
the  large  ones  keep  at  greater  depths ; but  the 
fmaller  approach  the  fhores,  and  feed  upon 
whatever  living  animals  they  can  furprize,  or 
whatever  putrid  fubftances  they  meet  with.  As 
they  are  ravenous,  they  eafdy  take  the  bait,  yet 
will  not  touch  it  if  it  be  taken  up  and  kept  a 
day  or  two  out  of  water.  Almoft  all  fifh  ap- 
pear much  more  delicate  with  regard  to  a baited 
hook  than  their  ordinary  food.  They  appear, 
by  their  manner  to  perceive  the  line,  and  to 
dread  it ; but  the  impulfe  of  their  hunger  is  too 
great  for  their  caution ; and,  even  though  they 
perceive  the  danger,  if  thoroughly  hungry  they 
devour  the  deftrueSlion. 

Thefe  fifh  generate  in  March  and  April ; at 
which  time  only  they  are  feen  fwimming  near 
the  furface  of  the  water,  feveral  of  the  males 
purfuing  one  female.  They  adhere  fo  fall  to- 
gether in  coition,  that  the  fiflhermen  frequently 
draw  up  both  together,  though  only  one  has 
been  hooked.  The  females  are  prolific  to  an 
extreme  degree  j there  having  been  no  Icfs  than 
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three  hundred  eggs  taken  out  of  the  body  of 
a fingle  ray.  Thefe  eggs  are  covered  with  a 
tough  horny  fubftance,  which  they  acquire  in 
the  womb ; for  before  they  defcend  into  that, 
they  are  attached  to  the  ovary  pretty  much  in 
the  fame  manner  as  in  the  body  of  a pullet. 
From  this  ovary,  or  egg-bag,,  as  it  is  vulgarly 
called,  the  fifli’s  eggs  drop  one  by  one  into  the 
womb,  and  there  receive  a flaell  by  the  concre- 
tion of  the  fluids  of  that  organ.  When  come 
to  the  proper  maturity,  they  are  excluded,  but 
never  above  one  or  two  at  a time,  and  often 
at  intervals  of  three  or  four  hours.  Thefe 
eggs,  or  purfes,  as  the  fifliermcn  call  them,  are 
ufually  call  about  the  beginning  of  May,  and 
they  continue  calling  during  the  whole  fummer. 
In  Oftober,  when  their  breeding  ceafes,  they, 
are  exceedingly  poor  and  thin;  but  in.Novem- 
ber  they  begin  to  improve,  and  grow  gradually, 
better  till  May,  when  they  are  in  the  highelt 
perfedlion. 

It  is  chiefly  during  the  winter  feafon  that  our 
filhermen  take  them ; but  the  Dutch,  who  are. 
indefatigable,  begin  their  operations  earlier,  and 
filh  with  better  fuccefs  than  we.  The  method 
pradlifed  by  the  filhermen  of  Scarborough  is 
thought  to  be  the  bell  among  theEnglilh;  andy 
as  Mr.  Pennant  has  given  a very  fuccincl  ac- 
count of  it,  I will  take  leave  to  prefent  it  to  the 
reader. 
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“ When  they  go  out  to  flfh,  each  perfon  is 
“ provided  with  three  lines  : each  man’s  lines 
are  fairly  coiled  upon  a flat  oblong  piece  of 
wicker  work ; the  hooks  being  baited  and 
“ placed  very  regularly  in  the  centre  of  the  coih 
“ Each  line  is  furnifhed  with  two  hundred  and 
“ eighty  hooks,  at  -the  diftance  of  fix  feet  two 
“ inches  from  each  other.  The  hooks  are 
“ faftened  to  lines  of  twilled  horfe-hair,  twcnty- 
feven  inches  in  length. 

“ When  fllhing,  there  are  always  three  men 
“ in  each  coble  ; and  confequently  nine  of  thefe 
“ lines  are  faftened  together  and  ufed  as  one 
“ line,  extending  in  length  near  three  miles, 
“ and  furnifhed  with  above  two  thouland  five 
“ hundred  hooks.  An  anchor  and  a buoy  are 
fixed  at  the  firft  end  of  the  line,  and  one  more 

I 

“ at  each  end  of  each  man’s  lines : in  all,  four 
“ anchors,  and  four  buoys  made  of  leather  or 
“ cork.  The  line  is  always  laid  acrofs  the' 
“ current.  The  tides  of  flood  and  ebb  continue 
“ an  equal  time  upon  our  coaft ; and,  when 
^ undifturbed  by  winds,  run  each  way  about 
“ fix  hours.  They  are  fo  rapid  that  the  filher- 
men  can  only  fhoot  and  haul  their  lines  at  the 
“ turn  of  the  tide ; and  therefore  the  lines  al- 
“ ways  remain  upon  the  ground  about  fix  hours. 
“ The  fame  rapidity  of  tide  prevents  their  ufing^ 
“ hand  lines ; and  therefore  tw^o  of  the  people 
‘‘  commonly  wrap  themfelves  ia  the  fail  and 
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“ fleep,  while  the  other  loeeps  a ftri(9:  look-out, 
“ for  fear  of  being  run  down  by  (hips,  and  to 
“ oblerve  the  weather : for  {forms  often  rife  fo 
“ fuddenly,  that  it  is  fometimes  with  extreme- 
“ difficulty  they  efcape  to  the  fhore,  though 
“ they  leave  their  lines  behind  them. 

“ The  coble  is  twenty  feet  fix  inches  long, 
« and  five  feet  extreme  breadth.  It  is  about 
« one  ton  burthen,  rowed  with  three  pair  of 
“ oars,  and  admirably  conftrudled  for  the  pur- 
“ pofe  of  encountering  a mountainous  fea.  They 
“ hoift  fail  when  the  wind  fuits. 

“ The  five-men-boat  is  forty  feet  long,  fif- 
« teen  broad,  and  twenty-five  tons  burthen.  It 
« is  fo  called,  though  navigated  by  fix  men  and 
“ a boy ; becaufe  one  of  the  men  is  hired  to  cook, 
« and  does  not  fhare  in  the  profits  with  the 
‘‘  other  five.  All  our  able  fiChermen  go  in 
“ thefe  boats  to  the  herring-fiihery  at  Yar- 
“ mouth,  the  latter  end  of  September,  and  re- 
“ turn  about  the  middle  of  November.  ■ The 
“ boats  are  then  laid  up  until  the  beginning  of 
Lent,  at  which  time  they  go  off  in  them  to 
“ the  edge  of  the  Dogger,  and  other  places,  to* 
“ fifh  for  turbot,  cod,  ling,  fkates.  See.  They 
“ always  take  two  cobles  on  board,  and  when 
they  come  upon  their  ground,  anchor  the 
“ boat,  throw  out  the  cobles,  and,  fifli  in  the 
“ fame  manner  as  thofe  do  who  go  from  the 
“ fhore  in  a coble  •,  with  this  difference  onlyy 
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“ that  here  each  man  is  provided  with  doubifif 
“ the  quantity  of  lines,  and,  inftead  of  waiting 
“ the  return  of  the  tide  in  the  coble,  return  to 
“ the  boat  and  bait  their  other  lines  ; thus 
“ hauling  one  fet,  and  fhooting  another,  every 
“ turn  of  tide.  They  commonly  run  into  the 
“ harbour  twice  a week,'  to  deliver  their  fifli. 
“ The  five-men-boat  is  decked  at  each  endy 
“ but  open  in  the  middle,,  and  has  two  long 
“ fails.. 

“ The  beft  bait  for  all  kinds  of  fifli,  is  frefli* 
herring  cut  in  pieces  of  a proper  fize ; and, 
**'  notwithftanding  what  has  been  faid  to  the 
“ contrary,  they  are  taken  there  at  any  time  in' 
the  winter,  and  all  the  fpring,  whenever  the 
“ fiftiermen  put.  down  their  nets  for.  that  pur- 
pofe  : the  five-men-boats  always  take  fome 
“ nets  for  that  end.  Next  to  herrings  are  the- 
“ lefler  lampreys,,  which  come  all  winter  by 
“ land-carriage  from  Tadcafter.  The  next- 
“ baits  in  efteem  are  fmall  haddocks  cut  in- 
“ pieces,  fand  worms,  mufcles,  and  limpets:- 
“ and  laflly,  when  none  of.  thefe  can  be  found,. 
“ they  ufe  bullock’s  liver.-  The  hooks  ufed- 
“ there  are  much  fmaller  than  thofe  employed* 
“ at  Iceland  and  Newfoundland.  Experience 
“ has  fhewn  that  the  larger  fifli  will  take  a- 
“ living  fm:ill  one  upon  the  hook,Tooner  than 
“ any  bait  that  can  be  put  on;  therefore  they* 

“ ufe  fuch  as  the  fifli  can  fwallow.  The  hooks  ■ 
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are  two  inches  and  an  half  long,  in  the  fhanlc  j, 
“ and  near  an  inch  wide  between  the  fhank  and 
“ the  point.  The  line  is  made  of  fmall  cord- 
“ ing,  and  is  always  tanned  before  it  is  ufed.. 
All  the  rays  and  turbots  are  extremely  deli- 
cate  in  their  choice  of  baits  : if  a piece  of 
“ herring  or  haddock  has  been  twelve  hours 
“ out  of  the  fea,.  and  then  ufed  as  a bait,  they 
will  not  touch  it.” 

Such  is  the  manner  of  fiftiing  for  thofe  filh. 
that  ufually  keep  near  the  bottom  on  the  coafts 
of  England ; and  Duhamel  obfer.ves>  that  the 
beft  weather  for  fucceeding,.  is  a half  calm, 
when  the  waves  are  juft  curled  with  a filent 
breeze. 

But  this  extent  of  linej  which  runsy  as  we 
have  feen,  three  miles  along  the  bottom,  is  no- 
thing to  what  the  Italians  throw  out  in  the  Me- 
diterranean. Their  fifhing  is  carried  on  in  a 
tartan,  which  is  a vefiel  much  larger  than  our’s  ; 
and  they  bait  a line  of  no  lefs  than  twenty  miles 
long,  with  above  ten  or  twelve  thoufand  hooks. 
This  line  is  called  the  parafina ; and  the  fifh- 
ing  goes  by  that  of  the  pielago.  This  line  is 
not  regularly  drawn  every  fix  hours,  as  with  us, 
but  remains  for  fome  time  in  the  fea  j and  it 
requires  the  fpace  of  twenty-fours  to  take  it  up. 
By  this  apparatus  they  take  rays,  (harks,  and 
other  fi{h  ; fome  of  which  are,  above  a thoufand 
pound  weight..  When  they  have  caught  any. 
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©f  this  magnitude,  they  ftrike  them  through 
witli  an  harpoon  to  bring  them  on  board,  and 
kill  them  as  faft  as  they  can. 

This  method  of  catcWng  fifh  is  obvioufly 
fatiguing  and  dangerous ; but  the  value  of  the 
capture  generally  repays  the  pains.  The  fkate- 
and  the  thornback  are  very  good  food ; and 
their  fize,  which  is  from  ten  pounds  to  t^^’^o 
hundred  weight,  very  well  rewards  the  trouble 
of  fifhing  for  them.  But  it  fometimes  happens 
tliat  the  lines  are  vifited  by  very  unwelcome  in- 
truders ; by  the  rough  ray,  the  fireflare,  or  the 
torpedo,  T o all  thefe  the  fifliermen  have  the 
moft  mortal  antipathy  j.  and,  when  difeoveredy 
fhudder  at  the  fight : however,  they  are  not  al- 
ways fo  -much  upon  their  guard,  but  that  they 
fometimes  feel  the  different  refentments  of  this 
angry  tribe  j and,  inftead  of  a prize,  find  they 
have  caught  a vindidlive  enemy.  When  fuch 
is  the  cafe,  they  take  care  to  throw  them  back 
into  the  fea  with  the  fwifteft  expedition. 

The  rough  ray  inflidls  but  flight  v/ounds 
with  the  prickles  with  which  its  whole  body  is 
furnifhed.  To  the  ignorant  it  feems  harmlefs, 
and  a man  would  at  firft  fight  venture  to  take  it 
in  his  hand,  without  any  apprehenfion  j but  he 
foon  finds,  that  there  is  not  a fingle  part  of  its 
body  that  is  not  armed  with  fpines;  and  that 
there  is  no  way  ot  feizing  the  animal,  but  by 
the  little  fin  at  the  end  of  the  tail. 


But 
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But  this  animal  is  harmlefs,  when  compared 
to  the  Fireflare,  which  feems  to  be  the  dread  of 
even  the  boldeft  and  moft  experienced  flfher- 
men.  I'he  weapon  with  which  Nature  has 
armed  this  animal,  which  grows  from  the  tail, 
and  which  we  defcribed  as  barbed,  and  five 
inches  long,  hath  been  an  inftrument  of  terror 
to  the  ancient  hfhermen  as  well  as  th^  moderns : 
and  they  have  delivered  many  tremendous  fables 
of  its  aftonifhing  effeils.  Pliny,  ^lian,:  and 
Oppian,  have  fupplied  it  with  a venom  th-at 
.aft'ecfs  even  the  inanimate  creation : trees  that 
axe  ftruck  by  it,  inftantly  lofe  their  verdure ; 
and  rocks  themfelves  are  incapable  of  refifling 
the  potent  poifon.  The  enchantrefs  Circe 
armed  her  fon  with  a fpear  headed  with  the 
Ipine  of  the  tr}'gon,  as  the  moft  irrefiftible 
weapon  fhe  could  furnifh  him  with ; a weapon 
that  foon  after  was  to  be  the  death  of  his  owa 
father. 

That  fpears  and  darts,  fays  Mr.  Pennant, 
might  in  very  early  times  have  been  headed  with 
this  bone  inftead  of  iron,  we  have  no  doubt. 
The  Americans  head  their  arrows  with  the 
bones  of  fifties  to  diis  day ; and  from  their  hard- 
nefs  and  fharpnefs,  they  are  no  contemptible 
weapons.  But  that  this  fpine  is  .poft'efl'ed  of 
thofe  venomous  qualities  abfcribed  to  it,  we  have 
every  reafon  to  doubt;  though  fome  men  of 

high 
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high  reputation,  and  the  whole  body  of  fiflier- 
men,  contend  for  its  venomous  efFedfs.  It  is, 
in  fadf,  a weapon  of  offence  belonging  to  this 
animal,  and  capable,  from  its  barbs,  of  inflicting 
a very  terrible  wound,  attended  with  dangerous 
fymptoms  ; but  it  cannot  be  pofTeffed  of  any 
poifon,  as  the  fpine  has  no  fheath  to  preferve 
the  fuppofed  venom  on  its  furface  j and  the  ani- 
mal has  no  gland  that  feparates  the  noxious 
fluid  : befides,  all  thofe  animals  that  are  fur- 
nifhed  with  envenomed  fangs  or  flings,  feem  to 
have  them  flrongly  connected  with  their  fafety 
and  exiftence ; they  never  part  with  them  j 
there  is  an  apparatus  of  poifon  prepared  in  the 
body  to  accompany  their  exertions  ; and  when 
the  fangs  or  flings  are  taken  away,  the  animal 
languifhes  and"  dies.  But  it  is  otherwife  widi 
the  fpine  of  the  fireflare  ; it  is  fixed  to  die  tail, 
as  a quill  is  into  the  tail  of  a fowl,  and  is  annually 
filed  in  the  fame  manner : it  may  be  neceflary 
for  the  creature’s  defence,  but  is  no  way  necef- 
fary  for  its  exiftence.  The  wound  infliCled  by 
an  animal’s  tail,  has  fomething  terrible  in  the 
idea,  and  may  from  thence  alone  be  fuppofed  to 
be  fatal.  From  hence  terror  might  have  added 
poifon  to  the  pain,  and  called  up  imagined  dan- 
gers; the  Negroes  univerfally  believe  that  the 
fling  is  poifonous ; but  they  never!  die  of  the 
wound  i for,  by  opening  the  fifli,  and  laying ‘It 

to.' 
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to  the  part  injured,  it  efFe£ls  a fpeedy  cure.  The 
flightnefs  of  the  remedy-  proves  the  innocence 
of  the  wound. 

The  Torpedo  is  an  animal  of  this  kind, 
equally  formidable  and  well  Jenown  with  the 
former ; but  the  manner  of  its  operating,  is  to 
this  hour  a myftery  to  mankind.  The  body  of 
this  fifh  is  almoft  circular,  and  thicker  than 
others  of  the  ray  kind ; the  Ikin  is  foft,  fmooth, 
and  of  a yellowifh  colour,  marked,  -as  all  the 
kind,  with  large  annular  fpots  j the  eyes  very 
fmallj  the  tail  tapering  to  a point  j and  the 
weight  of  the  fifh  from  a quarter  to  fifteen 
pounds.  Redi  found  one  twenty-four  pounds 
weight.  To  all  outward  appearance,  it  is  fur- 
nifhed  with  no  extraordinary  powers  ; it  has  no 
mufcles  formed  for  particularly  great  exertions  ; 
no  internal  conformation  perceptibly  differing, 
from  the  reft  of  its  kind  : yet  fuch  is  that  unac- 
countable power  it  pofleffes,  that,  the  inftant  it 
is  touched,  it  numbs  not  only  the  hand  and 
arm,  but  fometimes  alfo  the  whole  body.  The 
ftiock  received,  by  all  accounts,  moft  refembles 
the  ftroke  of  an  electrical  machine  j fudden, 
tingling,  and  painful.  “ The  inftant,”  fays 
Kempfer,  “ I touched  it  with  my  hand,  I felt 
“ a terrible  numbnefs  in  my  arm,  and  as  far  up 
“ as  the  fhoulder.  Even  if  one  treads  upon  it 
“ with  the  fhoe  on,  it  affedls  not  only  the  leg, 

“ but 
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but  the  whole  thigh  upwards.  Thofe  who 
touch  it  with  the  foot,  are  feized  with  a 
“ ftronger  palpitation  than  even  thofe  who 
touched  it  with  the  hand.  This  numbnefs 
“ bears  no  refemblance  to  that  which  we  feel 
when  a nerve  is  a long  time  prefTed,  and  the 
foot  is  faid  to  be  afleep ; it  rather  appears 
“ like  a fudden  vapour,  which  palling  through 
the  pores  in  an  inftant,  penetrates  to  the  very 
“ fprings  of  life,  from  whence  it  diffufes  itfelf 
over  the  whole  body,  and  gives  real  pain. 
“ The  nerves  are  fo  afFefted,  that  the  perlbn 
ftruck  imagines  all  the  bones  of  his  hody, 
and  particularly  thofe  of  the,  limb  that  re- 
“ ceived  the  blow,  are  driven  out  of  joint.  All 
“ this  i^  accompanied  with  an  univerfal  tremor, 
“ a ficknefs  of  the  flomach,  a general  convul- 
fion,  and  a total  fufpenfion  of  the  faculties  of 
“ the  mind.  In  fhort,”  continues  Kempfer, 
‘‘  fuch  is  the  pain,  that  all  the  force  of  our 
“ promifes  and  authority  could  not  prevail  upon 
“ a feaman  to  undergo  the  fliock  a fecond  time. 
“ A Negro  indeed,  that  was  Handing  by,  rea- 
“ dily  undertook  to  touch  the  torpedo;  and 
was  feen  to  handle  it  without  feeling  any  of 
‘‘  its  efFedls.  He  informed  us,  that  his  whole 
“ fecret  confifted  in  keeping  in  his  breath ; 

“ and  we  found,  upon  trial,  that  this  method 
anfwered  with  ourfelves.  When  we  held  in 


our 
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our  breath,  the  torpedo  was  harmlefs  ; but 
“ v/hea  we  breathed  ever  fo  little,  its  efficacy 

took  place.” 

Kempfer  has  very  well  defcribed  the  effects 
of  this  animal’s  ftiockj  but  liicceeding  expe- 
rience has  abundantly  convinced  us,  that  hold- 
ing in  the  breath  no  way  guards  againft  its  vio- 
lence. Thofe,  therefore,  who,  depending  on 
that  i-eceipt,  fliould  play  with  a torpedo,  would 
foon  find  themfelves  painfully  undeceived  : not 
but  that  this  fifh  may  be  many  times  touched 
with  perfeiSt  fecurity  j for  it  is  not  upon  every 
occafion  that  it  exerts  its  potency.  Reaumur, 
who  made  feveral  trials  upon  this  animal,  has  at 
leaft  convinced  the  world  that  it  is  not  necef- 
farily,  but  by  an  effort,  that  the  torpedo  numbs 
the  hand  of  him  that  touches  it.  He  tried  fe- 
veral times,  and  could  eafily  tell  when  the  fifh 
intended  the  ftroke,  and  when  it  was  about  to 
continue  harmlefs.  Always  before  the  fifh  in- 
tended the  ftroke,  it  flattened  the  back,  raifed 
the  head  and  the  tail ; and  then,  by  a violent 
contradfion  in  the  oppofite  diredlion,  ftruck  with 
its  back  againft  the  prefling  finger ; and  the 
body,  which  before  was  flat,  became  humped 
and  round. 

But  we  muft  not  infer,  as  he  has  done,  that 
the  whole  effedf  of  this  animal’s  exertions  arife 
from  the  greatnefs  of  the  blow  which  the  fingers 
receive  at  tlie  inftant  they  are  ftruck.  We  will> 
4.  with 
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with  him,  allow  that  the  ftroke  is  very  power- 
ful, equal  to  that  of  a mufquet-ball,  fince  he 
will  have  it  fo ; but  it  is  very  well  known,  that 
a blow,  though  never  fo  great,  on  the  points  of 
the  fingers,  difFufes  no  numbnefs  over  the  whole 
body : fuch  a blow  might  break  the  ends  of  the 
fingers  indeed,  but  would  hardly  numb  the 
(boulder.  Thofe  blows  that  numb,  muft  be 
applied  immediately  to  fome  great  and  leading 
nerves,  or  to  a large  furface  of  the  body ; a 
powerful  ftroke  applied  to  the  points  of  the 
fingers  will  be  excelfively  painful  indeed,  but 
the  numbnefs  will  not  reach  beyond  the  fingers 
themfelves.  We  muft,  therefore,  look  for 
another  caufe  producing  the  powerful  effedts 
wrought  by  the  torpedo. 

Others  have  aferibed  it  to  a tremuloirs  mo- 
tk)n  which  this  animal  is  found  to  polTefs,  fome- 
what  refembling  that  of  an  horfe’s  Ikin,  when 
ftung  by  a fly.  This  operating  under  the  touch 
with  an  amazing  quicknefs  of  vibration,  they 
fuppofe  produces  the  uneafy  fenfation  deferibed 
above ; fomething  fimilar  to  what  we  feel  when 
we  rub  plufti  cloth  againft  the  grain.  But  the 
caufe  is  quite  difproportioned  to  the  efFeft ; 
and  fo  much  beyond  our  experience,  tliat  this 
folution  is  as  difficult  as  the  wonder  we  want 
to  explain.  » 

The  moft  probable  folution  feems  to  be,  that 
the  (hock  proceeds  from  an  animal  ele<3:ricity, 

which 
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which  this  fifh  has  fome  hidden  power  of  ftoring 
up,  and  producing  on  its  inoft  urgent  occafions. 
The  fliocks  are  entirely  fimilar;  the  duration 
of  the  pain  is  the  fame : but  how  the  animal 
contrives  to  renew  the  charge,  how  it  is  pre- 
vented from  evaporating  it  on  contiguous  cb- 
jeils,  how  it  is  originally  procured,  tliefe  are 
difficulties  that  time  alone  can  elucidate.  * 

But  to  know  even  the  efi'edls  is  wifdom. 
Certain  it  is,  that  the  powers  of  this  animal 
feem  to  decline  with  its  vigour]  for  as  its 
Itrength  ceafes,  the  force  of  the  fliock  feems  to 
diminifli ; till,  at  lall,  when  the  fifh  is  dead,  the 
whole  power  is  deftroyed,  and  it  may  be  han- 
dled or  eaten  with  perfedl  fecurity:  on  the  con- 
trary, when  immediately  taken  out  of  the  fea, 
its  force  is  very  great,  and  not  only  aftedls  the 
hand,  but  if  even  touched  with  a Hick,  the  per- 
,fon  finds  himfelf  fometimes  aft'edfed.  This 
power,  however,  is  not  to  be  extended  to  the 
degree  that  fome  would  have  us  believe;  as 
reaching  the  filhermen  at  the  end  of  the  line, 
or  numbing  fifhes  in  the  fame  pond.  Godig- 
nus,  in  his  Hiftory  of  Abyffinia,  carries  this 
quality  to  a moft  ridiculous  excefs  : he  tells  us 
of  one  of  thefe  that  was  put  into  a balket  among 
a number  of  dead  fillies;  and  that  the  next 
morning  the  people,  to  their  utter  aftonilhment, 
perceived,  that  the  torpedo  had  adlually  numbed 
the  dead  fiflies  into  life  again. 

VoL.  VI.  M 
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To  conclude,  it  is  generally  fuppofed  that  the 
female  torpedo  is  much  more  powerful  than  the 
male.  Lorenzini,  who  has  made  feveral  expe- 
riments upon  this  animal,  feems  convinced  that 
its  power  wholly  refides  in  two  thin  mufcles 
that  cover  a part  of  the  back.  Thefe  he  calls 
the  trembling  fibres ; and  he  alTerts  that  the 
animal  may  be  touched  with  fafety  in  any  other 
part.  It  is  now  known  alfo,  that  there  are  more 
fifh  than  this  of  the  ray  kind,  poffefled  of  the 
numbing  quality,  which  has  acquired  them  the 
name  of  the  torpedo.  Thefe  are  deferibed  by 
Atkfns  and  Moore,  and  found  in  great  abun- 
dance along  the  coaft  of  Africa.  They  are 
fhaped  like  a mackarel,  except  that  the  head  is 
much  larger ; the  etfefts  of  thefe  feem  alfo  to 
differ  in  fome  refpedls.  Moore  talks  of  keep- 
ing hrs  hand  upon  the  animal ; which  in  the 
ray  torpedo  .it  is  a6lualJy  impoffible  to  do.  * 
‘‘  There  was  no  man  in  the  company,”  fays  he,  ' 
“ that  could  near  to  keep  his  hand  on  this  ani-  1 
“ mal  the  twentieth  part  of  a minute,  it  gave 
him  fo  great  pain ; but  .upon  taking  the  hand  I 
awa)-,  the  numbnefs  went  off,  and  all  was  J 
“ well  again.  This  numbing  quality  continued  i 
“ in  this  torpedo  even  after  it  w'as  dead ; and  ' 

“ the  very  fkin  was  ftill  poffefled  of  its  extra.- 
“ ordinary  powder  till  it  became  dry.”  Conda.- ^ 
mine  informs  us  of  a filh  pofieffTed  of  the  powers 
of  the  torpedo,  of  a fhape  very  different  from 

die 
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the  former,  and  every  way  rcfembling  a lam- 
prey. This  animal,  if  touched  by  the  hand,  or 
even  with  a flick,  inflantly  benumbs  the  hand 
and  arm  to  die  very  fhoulder ; and  fometimes 
the  man  falls  down  under  the  blow.  Thefe 
animals,  therefore,  muft  afte<SI:  the  nervous 
fyflem  in  a dift'erent  manner  from  the  former, 
both  with  refpedl  to  the  manner  and  the  inten- 
tion ; but  how  this  eftecl  is  wrought,  we  muft 
be  content  to  difmifs  in  obfeurity. 


CHAP.  IV. 


Of  the  Lamprey^  and  Its  Affimtiei. 

H E R E is  a fpecies  of  the  Lamprey  ferved 


J.  up  as  a great  delicacy  among  the  mo- 
dern Romans,  very  different  from  ours.  Whe- 
ther theirs  be  the  murena  of  the  ancients  I will 
not  pretend  to  fay ; but  there  is  nothing  more 
certain  than  that  our  lamprey  is  not.  The  Ro- 
man lamprey  agrees  with  the  ancient  fifh  in 
being  kept  in  ponds,  and  confidered  by  the  luxu- 
rious as  a very  great  delicacy. 

The  Lamprey  known  among  us  is  differently 
eftimated,  according  to  the  feafon  in  which  it 
is  caught,  or  the  place  where  it  has  been  fed. 
Thofe  that  leave  the  fea  to  depofit  their  fpawn 
in  frefh  waters  are  the  beft ; tiiofe  that  are  en- 
tirely bred  in  our  rivers,  and  that  have  never 
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been  at  fea,  are  confidered  as  much  inferior  to 
the  former-,  Thofe  that  are  taken  in  the  months 
of  March,  April,  or  May,  juft  upon  their  leav- 
ing the  fea,  are  reckoned  very  good ; thofe  that 
are  caught  after  they  have  caft  their  fpawn,  are 
found  to  be  flabby  and  of  little  value.  Thofe 
caught  in  feveral  of  the  rivers  in  Ireland  the 
people  will  not  venture  to  touch ; thofe  of  the 
Engllfh  Severn  are  confidered  as  the  moft  de- 
licate of  all  other  fifh  whatever. 

'I'he  lamprey  much  refembles  an  eel  in  Its 
general  appearance,  but  is  of  a lighter  colour, 
and  rather  a clumfier  make.  It  differs  however 
in  the  mouth,  which  is  round,  and  placed  rather 
obliquely  below  the  end  of  the  nofe.  It  more 
refembles  the  mouth  of  a leech  than  an  eel ; 
and  the  animal  has  a hole  on  the  top  of  the  head 
through  which  it  fpouts  water,  as  in  the  ceta- 
ceous kind.  There  are  feven  holes  on  each  fide 
for  refpiration ; and  the  fins  are  formed  rather 
•by  a lengthening  out  of  the  fkin,  than  any  fet 
of  bones  or  fpines  for  that  purpofe.  As  the 
mouth  is  formed  refembling  that  of  a leech,  fo 
it  has  a property  refembling  that  animal  of 
'flicking  clofe  to  and  fucking  any  body  it  is  ap- 
plied to.  It  is  extraordinary  the  power  they 
have  of  adhering  to  ftones  ; which  they  do  fo 
firmly  as  not  to  be  drawn  off  without  fome  dif- 
ficulty. We  are  told  of  one  that  weighed  but 
three  pounds  i and  yet  it  ftuck  fo  firmly  to  a 

ftone 
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/tone  of  twelve  pounds,  that  it  remained  fuf- 
pended  at  its  mouth,  from  which  it  was  fepa- 
rated  with  no  final!  difficulty.  This  amazing 
power  of  fu6tion  is  fuppofed  to  arife  from  tlie 
animal’s  exhaufting  the  air  witliin  its  body  by 
the  hole  over  the  nofe,  while  the  mouth  is  clofely 
fixed  to  the  objedl,  and  permits  no  air  to  enter. 
It  would  be  eafy  to  determine  the  w'eight  this 
animal  is  thus  able  to  fuftain;  which  will  be 
equal  to  the  weight  of  a column  of  air  of  equal 
diameter  with  the  filh’s  mouth. 

From  fome  peculiarity  of  formation,  this  ani- 
mal fwims  generally  with  its  body  as  near 'as 
poffible  to  the  furface ; and  it  might  eafily  be 
drowned  by  being  kept  by  force  for  any  time 
under  water.  Muralto  has  given  us  the  ana- 
tomy of  this  animal  j but,  in  a very  minute  de- 
fcription,  makes  no  mention  of  lungs.  - Yet  I 
am  very  apt  to  fufpeft,  that  two  red  glands 
tilTued  with  nerves,  which  he  defcribes  as  lying 
towards  the  back  of  the  head,  are  no  other  than 
the  lungs  of  this  animal.  The  abfolute  nccef- 
fity  it  is  under  of  breatliing  in  the  air,  convin- 
ces me  that  it  muft  have  lungs,  though  I do 
not  know  of  any  anatomifl  that  has  defcribed 
them.  ' 

The  adhefive  quality  in  the  lamprey  may  be 
in  fome  meafure  encreafed  by  that  flimy  fub- 
ftance  with  which  its  body  is  all  over  fmeared ; 
a fubftance  that  ferves  at  once  to  keep  it  warm 
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in  its  cold  element,  and  alfo  to  keep  its  fkin  foft  ^ 
and  pliant.  This  mucus  is  feparated  by  two  j 
long  lymphatic  canals,  that  extend  on  each  fide  -I 
from  the  head  to  the  tail,  and  that  furnifh  it  ia  j] 
great  abundance.  As  to  its  inteflines,  it  feems  ' j 
to  have  but  one  great  bowel,  running  from  the  ^ 
mouth  to  the  vent,  narrow  at  both  ends,  and  i 
wide  in  the  middle.  1 

So  fimple  a conformation  feems  to  imply  an 
equal  fimplicity  of  appetite.  In  fact,  the  lam- 
prey’s  food  is  cither  flime  and  water,  or  fuch  » 
fmall  water-infedls  as  are  fcarce  perceivable.  J 
Perhaps  its  appetite  may  be  more  a61:ive  at  fea, 
of  which  it  is  properly  a native ; but  when  it  •« 
comes  up  into  our  rivers,  it  is  hardly  perceived  J 
to  devour  any  thing.  / 

Its  ufual  time  of  leavina:  the  fea,  which  it  is  i 
annually  feen  to  do  in  order  to  fpawn,  is  about  ' 
the  beginning  of  fpring  5 and  after  a ftay  of  a j 
few  months  it  returns  again  to  the  fea.  Their  j 
preparation  • for  fpawning  is  peculiar;  their  i 
manner  is  to  make  holes  in  the  gravelly  bottom  • 
of  rivers ; and  on  this  occafion  their  fucking  J 
power  is  particularly  ferviceable;  for  if  they  3 
meet  with  a ftone  of  a confiderable  fize,  they  S 
will  remove  it  and  throw  it  out.  Their  young  'J 
are  produced  from  eggs  in  the  manner  of  flat* 
■fifti ; the  female  remains  near  the  place  where  9 
they  are  excluded,  and  continues  with  them  till* 
they  come  forth.  She  is  fometimes  feen  with* 
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ller  whole  family  playing  about  her ; and  after 
fome  time  fhe  conducts  them  in  triumph  back 
to  the  ocean. 

But  fome  have  not  fufficient  ftrength  to  re- 
turn j and  thefe  continue  in  the  frefti  water  till 
they  die.  Indeed,  the  life  of  this  fifh,  accord- 
ing to  Rondeletius,  who  has  given  its  hiftory,. 
is  but  of  very  fliort  continuance  j and  a fingle 
brood  is  the  extent  of  the  female’s  fertility.  As 
foon  as  (he  has  returned  after  cafting  her  eggs,, 
fhe  feems  exhaafted  and  flabby.-  She  becomes- 
old  before  her  time  ; and  two  years  is  generally 
the  limit  of  her  exiftence. 

However  this  may  be,  they  are  very  indilFe-- 
rent  eating  after  they  have  call  their  eggs,  and 
particularly  at  the  approach  of  hot  weather.- 
The  belt  feafon  for  them  is  the  months  of 
March,  April,  and  May ; and  they  are  ufually 
taken  in  nets  with  falmon,  and  fometimes  in 
bafkets  at  the  bottom  of  the  river.  It  has  been 
an  old  cuftom,  for  the  city  of  Gloucefter  an- 
nually to  prefent  the  king  with  a lamprey-pye  ; 
and  as  the  gift  is  made  at  Chriftmas,  it  is  not 
without  great  difficulty  the  corporation  can 
procure  the  proper  quantity,  though  they  give 
a guinea  a-piece  for  taking  them.- 

How  much  they  were  valued  among  the  an- 
cients, or  a fifh  bearing  fome  refemblance  to 
them,  appears  from  all  the  daffies  that  have 
praifed  good  living,  or  ridiculed  gluttony.  One 
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ftory  we  are  told  of  this  fifh,  with  which  I will 
conclude  its  hiftory.  A fenator  of  Rome,  whofe 
name  does  not  deferve  being  tranfmittcd  to 
pofterity,  was  famous-'  for  the  delicacy  of  his 
lampreys.  Tigelinus,  Manucius,  and  all  the 
celebrated  epicures  of  Rome,  were  loud  in  his- 
praifes ; no  man’s  filh  had  fuch  a flavour,  was. 
fo  nicely  fed,  or  fo  exadtly  piclcled.  Auguftus, 
hearing  fo  much  of  this  man’s  entertainments, 
delired  to  be  his  gueftj  and  foon  found  that 
fame  had  been  juft  to  his  merits  ; the  man  had 
indeed  very  fine  lampreys,  and  of  an  exquifite 
flavour.  The  emperor  was  defirous  of  know- 
ing the  method  by  which  he  fed  his  fifh  to  fo 
fine  a relilh  j and  the  glutton,  making  no  Se- 
cret of  his  art,  informed  him  that  his  way  was 
to  throw  into  his  ponds  fuch  of  his  flaves  as 
had  at  any  time  difpleafed  him.  Auguftw,  we 
are  told,  was  not  much  pleafed  with  his  re- 
ceipt, and  inftantly  ordered  all' his  ponds  to  be 
filled  up.  The  ftory  would  have  ended  bet- 
ter, if  he  had  ordered  tlie  owner  to  be  flung  in 
alfo. 
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CHAP.  VIII.' 


*rhe  Sturgeon^  and  its  Faruties*- 
H E Sturgeon,  with  a form  as  terrible  and 


1 a body  as  large  as  the  fhark,  is  yet  as 
harmlefs  as  the  fifli  we  have  been  juft  defcrib- 
ing  i incapable  and  unwilling  to  injure  others, 
it  flies  from  the  fmalleft  filhes,  and  generally 
falls  a vicStim  to  its  own  timidity. 

The  fturgeon  in  its  general  form  refembles  a 
frefh-water  pike.  The  nofe  is  long ; the  mouth 
is  fituated  beneath,  bang  fmall,  and  without 
jaw-bones  or  teeth.  But,  though  it  is  fo  harm- 
lefs and  ill  provided  for  war,  the  body  is  for- 
midable enough  to  appearance.  It  is  long, 
pentagonal,  and  carered  with  five  rows  of  large 
bony  knobs,  one  row  on  the  back,  and  two  on 
each  fide,  and  a number  of  fins  to  give  it 
greater  expedition.  Of  this  fifh  there  are  three 
kinds  5 the  Common  Sturgeon,  the  Caviar  Stur- 
geon, and  the  Hufo  or  Ifinglafs  Fifh.  The  firfl 
has  eleven  knobs  or  fcales  on  the  back ; the  fe- 
cond  has  fifteen ; and  the  latter  thirteen  on  the 
back,  and  forty-three  on  the  tail.  Thefe  dif- 
ferences feem  flight  to  us  who  Only  confider 
the  animal’s  form ; but  tliofe  who  confider  its 
ufes  find  the  diftindlion  of  confiderable  im- 
portance. The  firfl  is  the  fturgeon,  the  flefh 
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of  which  Is  fent  pickled  into  all  parts  of  Europe. 
The  fecond  is  the  fifh  from  the  roe  of  which 
that  noted  delicacy  called  caviar  is  made ; and 
the  third,  befides  fupplying  the  caviar,  furniflies 
glfo  the  valuable  commodity  of  ifinglafs.  They 
a^l  grow  to  a very  great  fize;  and  fome  of 
them  have  been  found  above  eighteen  feet 
long., 

There  is  not  a- country  in  Europe  but  what 
this  fifti  vifits  at  different,  feafons  j it  annually 
afcends  the  largeft  rivers  to  fpawn,  and  propa- 
gates in  an  amazing  number..  The  inhabitants 
along-the  banks  of  the  Po,  the  Danube,. and  the 
Wolga,  make  great  profit  yearly  of  its  incur- 
fions  up  the  ftream,  and  have  their  nets  pre- 
pared for  its . reception.  The  fturgeon  alfo  is 
brought  daily  to  the  markets  of  Rome  and  V e- 
nice,  and  they  are  known  to  abound  in  the  Mcr- 
diterranean  fea. . Yet  thofe  fifh  that  keep  eur 
tirely  either  in  fait  or  frefh.  water  , are  but  com- 
paratively finall.  When  the  fturgeon  enjoys  the  -, 
viciffitude  of  .frefh  and  fait  water,  it  is  then  that, 
it  grows  to  an  enormous  fize,  .fo  as  almoft  to 
rival  even  the  whale  in  magnitude. . 

Nor  are  we  without  frequent  vifits  from  this 
much  efteemed  fifh.  in  England.  It  is  often  acr 
cidentally.  taken  in  our  rivers  in  falmon-nets, , 
particularly  in  thofe  parts  that  are  not  far  re- 
mote from  the  fea.  The  largeft  we  have  heard 
of  caught  , in  Great  Britain  was  a fifh  taken  in 

the- 
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the  Efke,  where  they  are  moft  frequently  found, 
which  weighed  four  hundred  and  fixty  pounds. 
An  enormous  fize  to  thofe  who  have  only  feen 
our  frefh-water  fifhes  ! 

North  America  alfo  furnifhes  the  llurgeon; 
their  rivers,  in  May,  June,  and  July,  fupply 
them  in  very  great  abundance.  At  tliat  time 
they  are  feen  fporting  in  the  water,  and  leap- 
ing from  its  furface  feveral  yards  into  the  air.. 
When  they  fall  again  on-  their  fidesj  tlie  con- 
culllon  is  fo  violent,  that  the  noife  is  heard  in 
IHll  weather  at  fome  miles  dillance.- 

But  of  all  places  where  this  animal  is  to  be 
found,  it  appears  no  where  in  fuch  numbers  as 
in  the  lakes  of  FrifchehaflF  and  Curifehaff,  near 
the  city  of  Pillau.  In  the  rivers  alfo  that  empty 
themfclves  into  the  Euxine  Sea  this  fifli  is  caught 
in  great  numbers,  particularly  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Don.  In  all  thefe  places  the  fifher- 
men  regularly  expeft  their  arrival  from  the  fea, 
and  have  their  nets  and  fait  ready  prepared  for 
their  reception. 

As  the  fturgeon  is  an  harmlefs  flfh,  and  no 
way  voracious,  it  is  never  caught  by  a bait  hi 
the  ordinary  manner  of  fifhing,  but  always  in 
nets.  From  the  defeription  given  above  of  its 
mouth,  it  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  that  the  ftur- 
geon would  fwallow  any  hook  capable  of  hold- 
ing fo  large  a bulk,  and  fo  ftrong  a fwinimer.  In 
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fa<3:,  it  never  attempts  to  feize  any  of  the  finny 
tribe,  but  lives  by  rooting  at  the  bottom  of  the 
fea,  -where  it  makes  infe£ts  and  fea-plants  its 
whole  fubfiftence.  From  this  quality  of  floun- 
dering at  the  bottom  it  has  received  its  name ; 
which  comes  from  the  German  verb  Jioeren^ 
fignifying  to  wallow  in  the  mud.  That  it  lives 
upon  no  large  animals  is  obvious  to  all  thofe 
who  cut  it  open,  where  nothing  is  found  in  its 
ftomach  but  a kind  of  flimy  fubflance,  which 
has  induced  fome  to  think-  it  lives  only  upon 
water  and  air.  From  hence  there  is  a German 
proverb,  which  is  applied  to  a man  extremely 
temperate,  when  they  fay,  he  is  as  moderate  as 
a fturgeon. 

As  the  fturgeon  is  fo  terriperate  in  its  appe- 
tites, fo  is  it  alfo  equally  timid  in  its  nature. 
There  would  be  fcarce  any  method  of  taking  it, 
did  not  its  natural  deflre  of  propagation  induce 
it  to  incur  fo  great  a variety  of  dangers.  The 
fmalleft  fifh  is  alone  fuflicient  to  terrify  a ftioal 
of  fturgeons  j for,  being  unfurniflied  with  any 
weapon  of  defence,  they  are  obliged  to  truft 
to  their  fwiftnefs  and  their  caution  for  fecu- 
rity.  Like  all  aninials  that  do  not  make  war 
upon  others,  fturgeons  live  in  fociety  among 
themfelves ; rather  for  the  purpofes  of  plea- 
sure, than  from  any  power  of  mutual  prote<ftion. 
Gefner  even  aflerts,  that  they  are  delighted 
2 with 
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with  founds  of  various  kinds  ; and  that  he 'has' 
feen  them  fhoal  together,  at  the  notes  of  a 
trumpet. 

The  ufual  time,  as  was  faid  before,  for  thc' 
fturgeon  to  come  up  rivers  to  depofit  its  fpawn,- 
is  about  the  beginning  of  fummer,  when  the. 
ffhermen  of  ail  great  rivers  make  a regular* 
preparation  for  its  reception.  At  Pillau  par- 
ticularly the  fhores  are  formed  into  diftridls,, 
and  allotted  to  companies  of  fifhermen,  fomc 
of  which  are  rented  for  about  three  hundred; 
pwiinds  a year.  The  nets  in  which  the  fturgeou- 
is  caught,  are  made  of  fmall  cord,- and  placed' 
acrofs  the  mouth  of  the  river;  but  in  fuch  a» 
manner  that,  whether  the  tide  ebbs  or  flows,, 
the  pouch'  of  the  net  goes  with  the  ftream.  The 
llurgeon  thus  caught,  while  in  the  water,  is  one’ 
of  the  ftrongeft  fifhes  that  fwims,  and  often- 
breaks  the  net  to  pieces  that  enclofes  it ; but 
the  inftant  it  is  raifed  with  its  head  above  wa- 
ter, all  its  activity  ceafes ; it  is  then  a lifelefs, 
fpiritlefs  lump,  and  fuffers  itfelf  to  be  tamely 
dragged  on  fhore.  It  has  been  found  prudent, 
however,  to  draw  it  to  fhore  gently;  for,  if 
excited  by  any  unneceflary  violence,  it  has  been 
found  tosbreak  the  fifhermen’s  legs  with  a blow 
of  its  tail.  The  mofl;  experienced  fifliers,  there- 
fore, when  they  have  drawn  it  to  the  brink, 
keep  the  head  ftill  elevated,  which  prevents  its 
doing  any  mifchief  with  the  hinder  part  of  the 
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body : others,  by  a noofc,  fafl;en  the  head  and 
the  tail  together;  and  thus,  without  immediately 
difpatching  it,  bring  it  to  the  market,  if  there 
be  one  near;  or  keep  it  till  their  number  is  com-- 
pleted  for  exportation.  ' 7 

T'he  flefh  of  this  animal  pickled  is  very  well 
known  at  all  the  tables  of  Europe  ; and  is  even 
more  prized  in  England  than  in  any  of  the  . 
countries  where  it  is-  ufually  caught.  The  fifh-  J 
ermen  have  two  different  methods  of  preparing  | 
it.  The  one  is  by  cutting  it  in  long  pieces  ■ 
lengthv/ife,.and  having  falted  them,,  by  hang^  j 
ing  them  up  in  the  fun  to  dry : the  fifh  thus  -j 

prepared  is  fold  in  all  the  countries  of  the  -1 

Levant,,  and  fupplies  die  want  of  better  pro-  I 

vifion.  The  other  method,  which  is  ufually  a 

pradfifed  in  Holland,  and  along  the  fhores  of  J 

the  Baltic,  is  to  cut  the  flurgeon  crofswife  into  j 
fhort  pieces,  and  put  it  into  fmall  barrels,  with  - I 
a pickle  made,  of  fait  and  faumure.  This  is 
the  flurgeon  which  is  fold  in  England;  and  of 
which  great  quantities  came  from  the  Nortli,  i 
until  we  gave  encouragement  to  the  importa-  ^ 
tion  of  it  from  North  America.  From  thence 
we  are  very  well  fupplied ; but  it  is  faid,  not  ! 
with  fuch  ..good  fifh  as  thofe  imported^from  die 
north  of. Europe.. 

A very  great  trade  rs  alfo  carried  on  with  the  ’ 
roe  of  the  flurgeon,  preferved  in  a particular  ^ 
manner,  and  called  Caviar ; it . is  made  from 

the. 
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the  roe  of  all  kinds  of  fturgeon,  but  partieu*- 
larly  the  fecond.  This  is  much  more  in  requeft 
in  other  countries  of  Europe  than  with  us.  To 
all  thefe  high-reliftied  meats,  the  appetite  muft 
be  formed  by  degrees;  and  though  formerly 
even  in  England  it  was  very  much  in  requeft 
at  the  politeft  tables,  it  is  at  prefent  funk  en- 
tirely into  difufe.  It  is  ftill,.  however,  a confi- 
derable  merchandize  among  the  Turks,  Greeks, 
and  Venetians.  Caviar  fomewhat  refembles 
foft  foap  in  confidence ; but  it  is  of  a brown, 
uniform,  colour,  and  is  eaten  as  cheefe  with 
bread.  The  manner  of  making  it  is  this  : they 
take  the  fpawn  from  the  body  of  the  fturgeon— 
for  it  is  to  be  obferved  that  the  fturgeon  differs 
from  other  cartilaginous  fifh,.  in  that  it  has 
fpawn  like  a cod,  and  not  eggs  like  a ray.— 
'1  hey  take  the  fpawn,  I fay,  and  freeing  it  from 
the  fmall  membranes  that  eonne(St  it  together, 
they  wafti  it  with  vinegar,  and  afterward  fpread 
it  to  dry  upon  a table ; they  then  put  it  into 
a veffel  with  fait,  breaking  the  fpawn  with 
their  hands,  and  not  with  a peftle ; this  done, 
they  put  it  into  a canvas  bag^  letting  the  li.- 
quor  drain  from  it;  laftly,  they  put  it  in  a tub, 
with  holes  in  . the  bottom,  fo  that,  if  there  be 
any  moifture  ftill  remaining,  it  may  run  ou^: 
then  it  is  prell'ed  down,  and  covered  up  clofe 
- for  ufe. 

But  the  Hufo  or  Ifinglafs  Fifh  furniftiesta 
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ftill  more  valuable  commodity.-  This  fifh  is 
caught  in  great  quantities  in  the  Danube,  from 
the  month  of  Oilober  to  January : it  is  fel- 
dom  under  fifty  pounds  weight,  and  often  above 
four  hundred;  its  flefh  is  foft,»  glutinous,  and 
flabby;  but  it  is  fometimes  falted,- which  makes- 
it  better  tailed,:  and  then  it  turns  red  like  fal- 
mon.  It  is  for  the  commodity  it  furniflies  that-- 
it-  is  chiefly  taken.-  Ifinglafs  is  of  a whitifh 
fubflance,  inclining  to  yellow,,  done  up  into 
rolls,  and  fo  exported  for  ufe.-  It  is  very  well 
known  as  ferviceable  not  only  in  medicine,  but 
many  arts..  The  varnifher,  the  wine-merchant,, 
and  even  the  clothier,  know  its  ufes  ; - and  very 
great  fums  are  yearly  expended  upon  this  Angle 
article  of 'commerce.  I'he  manner  of  making 
it  is  this : they  take  the  fkin,  the  entrails, , the 
fins,  and  the  tail  of  this  fifh,,and  cut  them  into 
fmall  pieces ; thefe  are  left  to  macerate  in  a fuf- 
ficient  quantity  of  warm  water,  and  they  are  all' 
boiled  fhortly  after  with  a flow  fire,  until  they 
are  dilTolved  and  reduced  to  a jelly;  this  jelly 
is  fpread  upon  inflruments  made  for  the  pur- 
pofe,  fo,  that  drying,  it  afTumes  the  form  of 
parchment,  and,  when  quite  dry,  it  is  then 
rolled  into  the  form  which  we  fee  it  in  the 
Ihops. 

This  valuable  commodity  is  principally  fur- 
nifhed  from  Ruflia,  where  they  prepare  great 
quantities  furprifingly  cheap.  Mr,  Jackfon,  an 

ingenious 
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ingenious  countryman  of  our  own,,  found  out 
an  obvious  method  of  making  a glue  at  home^ 
that  anfwcred  all  the  purpofes  of  ifinglafs ; but 
what  with  the  trouble  of  making  it^  and  per- 
haps the  arts  put  in  pradlice  to  underfell  him, 
he  was,  as  I am  told,  obliged  to  difeontinue 
the  improvement  of  his  difeovery^  Indeed,  it 
is  a vain  attempt  to  manufadfure  among  our- 
I'elves  thofe  things  which  may  be  more  naturally, 
and  cheaply  fupplied  elfewhere.  We  have 
many  trades  that  are  unnaturally,  if  I may  fo: 
exprefs  it,  employed  among  us ; who  furnilh 
more  laborioufly  thofe  neceflaries  with  which 
other  countries  could  eafily  and  cheaply  fupply 
us.  It  would  be  wdfer  to  take  what  they  caa 
thus  produce ; and  to  turn  our  artizans  to- 
the  encreafe  and  manufadlure  of  fuch  produc- 
tions as  thrive  more  readily  among  us.  Were^ 
for  inftance,  the  number  of  hands  that  we 
have  now  employed  in  the  manufadfure  of 
filk,  turned  to  tlie  encreafe  of  agriculture,  it  is 
probable  that  the  encreafed  quantity  of  corn 
thus  produced,  would  be  more  than  an  equi- 
valent for  the  diminution  of  national  wealth, 
in  purchafmg  wrought  filk  from  other  coun-* 
tries. 
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CHAP.  IX. 

Of  Anomaloui  Cartilaginous  Fijhes. 

OF  all  others,  the  cartilaginous  clafs  feems 
to  abound  with  the  greatefl:  variety  of 
ill-formed  animals,  and,  if  philofophy  could  al- 
low the  expreffion,  we  might  fay,  that  the  carti- 
laginous clafs  was  the  dafs  of  monfters  : in  fad, 
it  exhibits  a variety  of  fhapelefs  beings,  the 
deviations  of  which  from  the  ufual  form  of 
fifhes  are  beyond  the  power  of  words  to  dc- 
fcribe,  and  fcarcely  of  the  pencil  to  draw.  In 
this  clafs  we  have  the  Pipe  Filh,  that  almort 
tapers  to  a thread,  and  the  Sun  Fifh,  that  has 
the  appearance  of  a bulky  head,  but  the  body 
cut  off  in  the  middle;  the  Hippocampus,  wdth 
an  head  fomewdiat  like  that  of  an  horfe,  and  the 
Water  Bat,  whofe  head  can  fcarcely  be  diflin- 
guifhed  from  the  body.  In  this  clafs  \ve  find 
the  Fiflting  Frog,  which  from  its  deformity  fome 
have  called  the  Sea  Devil,  the  Chlmaera,  the 
Lump  Fifh,  the  Sea  Porcupine,  and  the  Sea- 
Snail.  Of  all  thefe  the  hiftory  is  but  little 
known;  and  naturalifts  fupply~the  place  wdth 
defcription. 

The  Sun  Fifh  fometimes  grows  to  a very 
large  fize ; one  taken  near  Plymouth  was  five 
hundred  weight.  In  form  it  refcmbles  a bream, 

or 
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or  fome  deep  fifh  cut  ofF  in  the  middle ; the 
mouth  is  very  Imall,  and  contains  in  each  jaw 
two  broad  teeth,  with  (harp  edges : the  colour 
of  the  back  is  dulky  and  dappled,  and  the 
belly  is  of  a filvery  white.  When  boiled,  ij 
has  been  obferved  to  turn  to  ,a  glutinous  jelly, 
and  would  moil  probably  ferve  for  all  the  pur- 
pofes  of  ifinglafs,  were  It  found  in  fufficient 
plenty. 

The  Fifhing  Frog  in  (hape  very  much  re- 
fembles  a tadpole  or  young  frog,  but  then  a 
tadpole  of  enormous  fize,  for  it  grows  to  above 
five  feet  long,  and  its  mouth  is  fometimes  a 
yard  wide.  Nothing  can  exceed  its  defor- 
mity. The  head  is  much  bigger  than,  the  whole 
body ; the  under  jaw  projedls  beyond  the  up- 
per, and  both  are  armed  with  rows  of  fleftder, 
(harp  teeth : the  palate  and  the  tongue  are  fur- 
nhhed  with  teeth  in  like  manner ; the  eyes  are 
placed  on  the  top  of  the  head,  and  are  encom- 
palTed  with  prickles : immediately  above  the 
nofe  are  two  long  beards  or  filaments,  fmall 
in  the  beginning,,  but  thicker  at  the  end,  and 
round : thefe,  as  it  is  faid,  anfwer  a very-fingu- 
lar  purpofe;  for  being  made  fomewhat  refem- 
bling  a fi(bing-line,  it  is  aflerted,  that  the  ani- 
mal converts  them  to  the  purpofes  of  filhing. 
With  thefe  extended,  as  Pliny  aflerts,  the  fi(h- 
iug  frog  hides  in  muddy  waters,  and  leaves 
nothing  but  the  beards  to  be  feenj  the  cu- 
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rlofity  of  the  fmaller  fifh  brings  them  to  vietsr 
thefe  filaments,,  and  their  hunger  induces  them 
to  feize  the  bait ; upon  which  the  animal  in 
ambufh  inftantly  draws  in  its  filaments  with 
*he  little  fifh  that  had  taken  the  bait,  and  de- 
vours it  without  mercy^  This  ftory,  though 
apparently  improbable,  has  found  credit  among, 
fome  of  our  beft  naturalifts but  what  induces 
me  to  doubt  the  faiSt  is,  that  there  is  another 
fpecies  of  this  animal  that  has  no  beards,  which- 
it  would  not  want  if  they  were  necefTary  to 
the  exlftence  of  the  Idnd^  Rondeletius  in- 
forms us,,  that  if  we  take  out  the  bowels,  the 
body  will  appear  with-  a kind  of  tranfparence 
and  that  if  a lighted  candle  be  placed  within 
the  body^  as  in  a lanthorn,  the  whole  has  a 
very  formidable  appearance..  The  fifliermen, 
however,  have  in  general  a great  regard  for 
this  ugly  filh,.  as  it  is  an.  enemy  to  the  dog-filh,, 
the  bodies  of  thofe  fierce  and  voracious  ani- 
inals  being  often  found  in  its  ftomach  ; when- 
ever they  take  it,  therefore,  they  always  fet  it 
at  liberty.- 

The  Lump  Fifh  is  trifling  in  fize,  com- 
pared to  the  former : its  length  is  but  fixteen 
inches,  and  its  weight  about  four  pounds  j the 
fhape  of  the  body  is  like  that  of.  a bream,, deep, 
and  it  fwims  edgeways  j the  back,  is  fharp  and 
elevated,  and  the  belly  flatj.  the  lips,  mouth 
and  tongue,  of  this  animal  are  of  a deep  red  j 
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tbe  whole  fkin  is  rough,  with  bony  knobs,  the 
largert  row  is  along  the  ridge  of  the  back ; 
the  belly  is  of  a bright  crimfon  colour : but 
what  makes  the  chief  fingularity  in  this  fifli, 
is  an  oval  apperture  in  the  belly,  furrounded 
with  a fleftiy,  foft  fubllance,  that  feems  bearded 
all  round  ; by  means  of  this  part  it  adheres 
with  vaft  force  to  any  thing  it  pleafes.  If 
flung  into  a pail  of  water,  it  will  ftick  fo  clofe 
to  the  bottom,  that  on  taking  the  fifh  by  the 
tail,  one  may  lift  up  pail  and  all,  though  it 
hold  feveral  gallons  of  water.  Great  num- 
bers of  thefe  lifh  are  found  along  the  coafts 
of  Greenland  in  the  beginning  of  fummer, 
where  they  refort  to  fpawn-  Their  roe  is  re- 
markably large,  and  the  Greenlanders  boil  it  to 
a pulp  for  eating.  They  are  extremely  fat,  but 
not  admired  in  England,  being  both  flabby  and 
infipid. 

The  Sea  Snail  takes  its  name  from  the  foft 
and  undluous  texture  of  its  body,  refembling 
the  fiiail  upon  land.  It  is  almoft  tranfparent, 
and  foon  dilTolves  and  melts  away.  It  is  but  a 
little  animal,  being  not  above  five  inches  long. 
The  colour,  when  frefli  taken,  is  of  a pale, 
-brown,  the  lhape  of  the  body  round,  and  the 
back-fin  reaches  all  the  way  from  the  head  to 
the  tail.  Beneath  the  throat  is  a round  depref- 
fion,  of  a whitifh  colour,  furrounded  by  twelve 
'brown  fpots,  placed  in  a circle,  . It  is  taken  in 
• England 
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England  at  the  mouths  of  rivers,  four  or  five 
miles  diftant  from  the  fea. 

The  body  of  the  Pipe  Fifh,  in  the  thickeft 
part,  is  not  thicker  than  a fwan-quill,  while  it 
is  above  fixteen  inches  long.  This  is  angular, 
but  the  angles  being  not  very  fharp,  they  are 
not  difcernible  until  the  lifli  is  dried.  Its  ge- 
neral colour  is  an  olive  brown,  marked  with 
numbers  of  bluifti  lines,  pointing  from  the  back 
to  the  belly.  It  is  viviparous ; for,  on  crufh- 
ing  one  that  was  juft  taken,  hundreds  of  very 
minute  young  ones  were  obferved  to  crawl 
about. 

The  Hippocampus,  which  from  the  form 
of  its  head  fome  call  the  Sea  Horfe,  never  ex- 
ceeds nine  inches  in  length.  It  is  about  as 
thick  as  a man’s  thumb,  and  the  body  is  faid, 
while  alive,  to  have  hair  on  the  fore  part, 
which  falls  oft'  when  it  is  dead.  The  Ihout 
is  a fort  of  a tube  with  an  hole  at  the  bottom, 
to  which  there  is  a cover,  which  the  animal 
can  open  and  fhut  at  pleafure.  Behind  the 
eyes  there  are  two  fins,  which  look  like  ears ; 
and  above  them  are  two  holes,  which  ferve  for 
refpiration.  The  whole  body  feems  to  be  com- 
pofed  of  cartilaginous  rings,  on  the  interme- 
diate membranes  of  which  feveral  fmall  prickles 
are  placed.  It  is  found  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  alfo  in  the  Weftern  Ocean } and,  upon  the 
whole,  more  refembles  a great  caterpillar  than 
f a fifli. 
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a fifti.  The  ancients  confidered  it  as  extremely 
venomous ; probably  induced  by  its  peculiar 
figure. 

From  thefe  harmlefs  animals,  covered  with  a 
flight  coat  of  mail,  we  may  proceed  to  others, 
more  thickly  defended,  and  more  -formidably 
armed,  whofe  exadf  ftation  in  the  fcale  of  fifhes 
is  not  yet  afcertained.  While  Linnaeus  ranks 
them  among  the  Cartilaginous  kinds,  a later 
naturalift  places  them  among  the  Spinous  clafs. 
With  which  tribe  they  mofi:  agree,  fucceeding 
obfervations  mufl:  determine.  At  prefent,  we 
feem  better  acquainted  with  their  figure  than 
their  hiftory ; their  deformity  is  obvious ; and 
the  venomous  nature  of  the  greateft  number, 
has  been  confirmed  by  fatal  experience.  This 
circumftance,  as  well  as  the  happy  diftance  at 
which  they  are  placed  from  us,  being  all  found 
in  the  Oriental  or  American  feas,  may  have  pre- 
vented a more  critical  enquiry}  fo  that  we  know 
but  little  of  the  nature  of  their  malignity,  and 
ftill  lefs  of  their  purfuits  and  enmities  in  the 
deep^ 

In  the  firft  of  this  tribe  we  may  place  the 
Sea  Orb,  which  is  almoft  round,  has  a mouth 
like  a frog,  and  is  from  feven  inches  to  two 
feet  long.  Like  the  porcupine,  from  whence 
it  fometimes  takes  its  name,  being  alfo  called 
the  Sea  Porcupine,  it  is  covered  over  with  long 
thorns  or  prickles,  which  point  on  every  fide ; 

and. 
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and,  when  the  animal  is  enraged,  it  can  blow 
up  its  body  as  round  as  a bladder.  Of  this 
extraordinary  creature  there  are  many  kinds  : 
ibme  threatening  only  with  fpines,  as  the  Sea 
Hedge-hog ; others  defended  with  a bony  hel- 
met that  covers  the  head,  as  the  Oftracion ; 
others  with  a coat  of  mail  from  the  head  to  the 
tail,  where  it  terminates  in  a point,  as  the  Cen- 
trifeus ; - and  others  ftill  armed  ofFenfively  and 
•defenfively  with  bones  and  fpines,  as  the  Shield 
'Orb. 

Of  thefe  fcarce  one  is  without  its  peculiar 
weapon  of  offence.  The  centrifeus  wounds 
with  its  fpine  ; the  oftracion  poifons  with  its 
venom ; the  orb  is  impregnable,  and  is  abfo- 
lutely  poifonous  if  eaten.  Indeed,  their  figure 
is  not  fucli  as  would  tempt  one  to  make  the 
experiment ; and  the  natives  of  thofe  countries 
where  they  are  found,  are  careful  to  inform 
foreigners  of  their  danger : yet  a certain  failor 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  not  believing  what 
the  Dutch  told  him  concerning  their  venom, 
was  refolved  to  make  the  experiment,  and 
break  through  a prejudice  which  he  fuppofed 
was  founded  on  the  animal’s  deformity.  He 
tried,  and  eat  one;  but  his  rafhnefs  coft  him  his 
life  ; he  inftantly  fell  fick,  and  died  a few  days 
after. 

Thefe  frightful  animals  are  of  different  fizes ; 
fome  not  bigger  than  a foot-ball,  and  others 
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as  large  as  a bufhel.  They  almoft  all  flatten 
and  ereft  their  fpines  at  pleafure,  and  encreafe 
the  terrors  of  their  appearance  in  proportion 
to  the  approach  of  danger.  At  firft  they  feen;i 
more  inolFenfive ; their  body  oblong,  with  all 
their  weapons  pointing  towards  the  tail ; but 
upon  being  provoked  or  alarmed,  the  body  that 
before  feemed  fmall  fwells  to  the  view,  the 
animal  viflbly  grows  rounder,  and  larger,  and 
all  its  prickles  ftand  upright,  and  threaten  the 
invader  on  every  fide.  The  Americans  often 
amufe  themfelves  with  the  barren  pleafure  of 
catching  thefe  frightful  creatures  by  a line  and 
hook  baited  with  a piece  of  fea-cr^b.  The 
animal  approaches  the  bait  with  its  fpines  flat- 
tened •,  "but  when  hooked  and  flopped  by  the 
line,  flraight  all  its  fpines  are  eredfed  . the 

• whole  body  being  armed  in . fuch  a manner  at 
all  points,  that  it  is  impoflible  to  lay  hold  of 
it  on  any  part.  For  this  reafon  it  is  dragged 
to  fome  diflance  from  the  water,  and  there  it 
quickly  expires. . In  the  middle  of  the  belly  of 

• all .thefe  tliere  is  a fort  of  bag  or  bladder  filled 
with  air,  and  by  the  inflation  of  which  the  ani- 
mal fwells  itfelf  in  the  manner  already  men- 
tioned. 

In  deferibing  the  deformed  animals  of  this 
. clafs,  one  is  fometimes  at  a lofs  whether  it  be 
a filh  or  an  infedl  that  lies  before  him.  Thus 
the  hippocampus  and  the  pipe-fifli  bear  a flron^ 
V OL.  VI.  N refem- 
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refemblance  to  the  caterpillar  and  the  worm ; 
while  the  lefler  orb  bears  fome  likenefs  to  the 
clafs  of  fea-eggs  to  be  defcribed  after.  I will 
conclude  this  account  of  cartilaginous  fifties 
with  the  defcriptipn  of  an  animal  which  I would 
fcarcely  call  a fifli,  but  that  Father  Labat  dig- 
- nifies  it  with  the  name.  Indeed,  this  clafs 
teems  with  fuch  a number  of  odd-ftiaped  ani- 
malsj  that  one  is  prompted  to  rank  every  thing 
extraordinary  of  the  finny  fpecies  among  the 
number;  but  befides,  Labat  fays  its  bones  are 
cartilaginbus,  and  that  may  entitle  it  to  a place 
here. 

The  animal  I mean  is  the  Galley  Fifti,  which 
Linnaeus  degrades  into  the  infe£l  tribe,  under 
the  title  of  the  Medufa,  but  which  I chufe  to 
place  in  this  tribe,  from  its  habits,  that  are 
fomewhat  fimilar.  To  the  eye  of  an  unmind- 
ful fpe61:ator,  this  fifti  feems  a tranfparent  bub- 
ble fwimming  on  the  furface  of  the  fea,  or  like 
a bladder  varioufly  and  beautifully  painted  with 
vivid  colours,  where  red  and  violet  predominate, 
as  varioufly  oppofed  to  the  beams  of  the  fun. 
It  is  however  an  aflual  fifti ; the  body  of  which 
is  compofed  of  cartilages,  and  a very  tliin  fkin 
filled  with  air,  which  thus  keeps  the  animal 
floating  on  the  furface,  as  the  waves  and  the 
winds  happen  to  drive.  Sometimes  it  is  feen 
thrown-  on  the  ftiore  by  one  wave,  and  again 
wafticd  back  into  the  fea  by  anotlier.  Perfons 
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who  happen  to  be  walking  along  the  (hore  often 
happen  to  tread  upon  thefe  animals  j and  the 
burfting  of  their  body  yields  a report  like  that 
when  one  treads  upon  the  fwim  of  a fifti.  It 
has  eight  broad  feet  with  which  it  fwims,  or 
which  it  expands  to  catch  the  air  as  with  a fail. 
It  fattens  itfelf  to  whatever  it  meets  by  means 
of  its  legs,  which  have  an  adhettve  quality. 
Whether  they  move  when  on  (hore  Labat  could 
never  perceive,  though  he  did  every  thing  to 
make  them  ftir ; he  only  faw  that  it  ttrongly 
adhered  to  whatever  fubttances  he  applied  it. 
It  is  very  common  in  America,  and  grows  to 
the  fize  of  a goofe-egg,  or  fomewhat  more.  It 
is  perpetually  feen  floating ; and  no  efforts  that . 
are  ufed  to  hurt  it  can  fink  it  to  the  bottom. 
All  that  appears  above  water  is  a bladder  clear 
and  tranfparent  as  glafs,  and  fliining  with  the 
mott  beautiful  colours  of  the  rainbow.  Beneath, 
in  the  water,  are  four  of  the  feet  already  men- 
tioned that  ferve  as  oars,  while  the  other  four 
are  expanded  above  to  fail  with.  But  what  is 
mott  remarkable  in  this  extraordinary  creature, 
is  the  violent  pungency  of  the  flimy  fubttance 
with  which  its  legs  are  fmeared.  If  the  fmallett 
quantity  but  touch  the  fkin,  fo  cauttic  is  its 
quality,  that  it  burns  it  like  hot  oil  dropped 
on  the  part  affedled.  The  pain  is  worft  in  the 
heat  of  the  day,  but  ceafes  in  the  cool  of  the 
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^ evening.  It  is  from  feeding  on  thefe  that  he 
thinks  the  poifonous  quality  contracted  by  fome 
Weft-Indian  fith  may  be  accounted  for.  It  is 
certain  thefe  animals  are  extremely  common 
along  all  the  coafts  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ; and 
. whenever  the  fhore  is  covered  with  them  in  an 
unufual  manner,  it  is  confidered  as  a certain 
fore-runner  of  a ftorm. 
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CHAP.  I. 

The  Divtjion  of  Spinous  Fijhes,  ^ 

TH  E third  general  diviflon  of  fiflies  is  into 
that  of  the  Spinous  or  bony  kind.  Thefe 
are  obvioufly  diftinguilhed  from  the  reft  by  hav- 
ing a complete  bony  covering  to  their  gills  j by 
their  being  furniftied  vi^ith  no  other  method  of 
breathing  but  gills  only  5 by  their  bones,  which 
are  ftiarp  and  thorny  j and  their  tails,  which 
are  placed  in  a fituation  perpendicular  to  the 
body.  This  is  that  clafs  which  alone  our  later  ' 
naturalifts  are  willing  to  admit  as  fifties.  The 
Cetaceous  clafs  with  them  are  but  beafts  that 
have  taken  up  their  abode  in  the  ocean  j the 
Cartilaginous  clafs  are  an  amphibious  band,  that 
are  but  half  denizens  of  that  element : it  is 
fifties  of  the  Spinous  kind  that  really  deferve 
the  appellation. 

This  diftindtion  the  generality  of  mankind 
will  hardly  allow;  but  whatever  be  the  juftice 
of  this  preference  in  favour  of  the  fpinous  clafs, 
it  is  certain  that  the  cetaceous  and  cartilagi- 
nous dalles  bear  no  proportion  to  them  in  num- 
ber. Of  the  fpinous  cklfes  are  already  known 
above  four  hundred  fpecies ; fj  tnat  the  l um- 
bers of  tlie  former  are  trifling  in  comparifon, 
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aixd  make  not  above  a fifth  part  of  the  finny 
creation. 

From  the  great  variety  in  this  clafs,  it  is  ob- 
vious hov/  difficult  a talk  it  muft  have  been  to 
defcribe  or  remember  even  a part  of  what  it 
contains.  When  fix  hundred  different  forts  of 
.animals  offer  themfelves  to  confideration,  the 
niindiis  bewildered  in  the  multiplicity  .of  objedts 
that  all  lay  fome  claim  to  its  attention.  To 
obviate  this  confufion,  fyffems  have  been  de- 
vifed,  which,  throwing  feveral  fifhes  that  agree 
in  many  particulars  into  one  groupe,  and  thus 
uniting  all  into  fo  many  particular  bodies,  tlie 
mind  that  was  incapable  of  feparately  confi- 
dering  each,  is  enabled  to  comprehend  all  when 
thus  offered  in  larger  maffes  to  its  confidera- 
tion.c.  . i 

• - Indeed',  of  all  the  beings  in  'animated  nature, 
fifhes  moft  demand  a fyftematical  arrangement. 
Quadrupedes  are  but  few,  and  can  he  all  known  j 
birds,  from  their  feldom  varying  in  their  fize, 
can  be  very  tolerably  diftinguifhed'  without 
fyflrem ; but  among  fifhes,  which  no  fize  can 
diferiminate,;  where  the  aiiimal  ten  inches  and 
the  animal  ten  feet  long  is  entirely  the.  fame, 
there  muft  be  fome  other  criterion  by  which 
they  are  to  be  diftinguifhed ; fomething  that 
gives  precifion  to  our  ideas  of  the  animal  whofe 
“hiftory  we  defire  to  know. 

< Of  the  real  hiftory  of  fifties,  very  little  is  yet 
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known;  but  of  very  many  we  have  full  and 
fufficient  accounts,  as  to  their  external  form. 
It  would  be  unpardonable,  therefore,  in  an  hif- 
tory  of  thefc  animals,  not  to  give  the  little  we  do 
know;  and,  at  leaft,  arrange  our  forces,  though 
we  cannot  tell  their  deftination.  In  this  art  of 
arrangement,  Artedi  and  Linnaeus  have  long 
been  coni'picuous  : they  have  both  taken  a view 
of  the  animal’s  form  in  different  lights;  and, 
from  the  parts  which  moft  ftruck  them,  have 
founded  their  refpedtive  fyftems. 

Artedi,  who  was  foremoft,  perceiving  th^t 
fome  fiflies  had  hard  prickly  fins,  as  the  pike ; 
that  others  had  foft  pliant  ones,  as  the  herring ; 
and  tliat  others  ftill  wanted  tltat  particular  fin, 
by  whicli  the  gills  are  opened  and  fhut,  as  the. 
eel,  made  out  a fyftem  from  thefe  varieties. 
Linnseus,  on  rtie  other  hand,  rejedling  this 
fyftem,  which  he  found  liable  to  too  many  ex- 
ceptions, confidered  the  fins,  not  with  regard 
to  their  fubftance,  but  their  pofition.  The  ven- 
tral fins  feem  to  be  the  great  obje<ft  of  his  fyftem ; 
he  confiders  them  in  fifties  fupplying  the  fame 
offices  as  feet  in  quadrupedes  ; and  from  their 
total  abfence,  or  from  their  being  fituated  nearer 
the  head  or  the  tail,  in  different  fifties,  he  takes 
the  differences  of  his  fyftem. 

Thefe  arrangements,  which  are  totally  ar- 
bitrary, and  which  are  rather  a method  than 
fcience,  are  always  fluctuating ; and  the  laft  is, 
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generally  preferred  to  that  which  went  before. 
There  has  lately  appeared,  however,  a fyftem, 
compofed  by  Mr.  Gouan  of  Montpellier,  that 
deferves  applaufe  for  more  than  its  novelty.  It 
appears  to  me  the  beft  arrangement  of  this  kind 
that  ever  was  made  j and  in  it  the  divifions  are 
not  only  precifely  fyftematical,  but  in  fome  mea- 
fure  adopted  by  Nature  itfelf.  This  learned 
Frenchman  has  united  the  fyftems  of  Artedi 
and  Linnaeus  together}  and  by  bringing  one 
to  correft  the  other,  has  made  out  a num- 
ber of  tribes,  that  are  marked  with  the  utmoft 
precifion.  A part  of  his  fyftem,  however,  we 
have  already  gone  through  in  the  cartilaginous, 
or,  as  he  calls  a part  of  them,  the  hranchiojligous 
tribe  of  fifties.  In  the  arrangement  of  thefe  I 
have  followed  Linnaeus,  as  the  number  of  them 
was  but  final],  and  his  method  fimple.  But 
in  that  which  is  more  properly  called  the  Spi- 
nous clafs  of  fifties,  I will  follow  Mr.  Gouan’s 
fyftem } the  terms  of  which,  as  well  as  of  all  the 
former  fyftems,  require  fome  explanation.  I do 
not  love  to  multiply  the  technical  terms  of  a 
fcience } but  it  often  happens  that  names,  by 
being  long  ufed,are  as  neceflary  to  be  known  as 
the  fcience  itfelf. 

If  we  confider  the  fubftance  of  the  fin  of  a 
fifti,  we^ftiall  find  it  compofed,  befides  the  fkin, 
either  of  ftraight,  hard,  pointed,  bony  prickles 
or  fpines,  as  in  the  pike } or  of  foft,  crooked, 

or 
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or  forked  bones,  or  cartilages,  as  in  the  her- 
ring. The  fifh  that  have  bony  prickly  fins, 
are  called  Prickly-finned  Fifli;  the  latter,  that 
have  foft  or  cartilaginous  fins,  are  called 
Soft-finned  Fifti.  The  prickly-finned  fifli  have 
received  the  Greek  new-formed  name  of  Acan- 
thopterigii ; the  foft-finned  filh  have  likewife 
their  barbarous  Greek  name  of  MalocopUrigii. 
Thus  far  Artedi  has  fupplied  Mr.  Gouan  with 
names  and  divifions.  All  Spinous  fifh  are  di- 
vided into  Prickly-finned  filh,  and  Soft-finned 
fifh. 

Again,  Linnaeus  has  taught  him  to  remark 
the  fituation  of  the  fins : for  the  ventral  or  belly 
fins,  which  are  thofe  particularly  to  be  remarked, 
are  either  wholly  wanting,  as  in  the  eel,  and 
then  the  fifh  is  called  Apodal  (a  Greek  word 
fignifying  without  feet)  j or  the  ventral  fins  are 
placed  more  forward  than  the  pectoral  fins,  as  in 
the  haddock,  and  then  the  animal  is  called  a 
’Jugular  fifh  ; or  the  ventral  fins  are  placed  di-. 
reftly  under  the  pedloral  fins,  as  in  the  father- 
lafher,  and  then  it  is  called  a thoracic  fiih ; or, 
laftly,  the  ventral  fins  are  placed  nearer  the  tail 
than  the  peftoral  fins,  as  in  the  minow,  and 
then  it  is  an  Abdoyninal  fifh. 

PofTeffed  of  thefe  diftributions,  the  French 
naturalift  mixes  and  unites  them  into  two  grand 
divifions.  All  the  prickly-finned  fifh  make 
one  general  divifion ; all  the  foft-finned  fifh 

N 6 another. 


another.  Thefe  firft  are  diftinguifhed  from 
each  other,  as  being  either  apodal^  jugular.,  tho^ 
rack,  or  abdominal.  Thus  there  are  prickly- 
finned  apodal  fifties,  prickly- finned  jugular  fifties, 
prickly-finned  thoracic  fifties,  and  prickly-finned 
abdominal  fifties.  On  the  other  hand,  the  foft-- 
finned  fifties  fall  under  a fimilar  diftribution, 
and  make  the  other  general  divifion.  Thus 
there  are  foft-finned  apodal  fifties,  foft-finned 
jugular  fifties,  foft-finned  thoracic  fifties,  and 
foft-finned  ^abdominal  fifties.  Thefe  general 
characters  are  ftrongly  marked,  and  eafily  re- 
membered. It  only  remains,  therefore,  to  di- 
vide thefe  into  fuch  tribes  as  are  moft  ftrongly 
marked  by  Nature ; and  to  give  the  diftinct  cha- 
racters of  each,  to  form  a complete,  fyftem  with 
^reat  fimplicity.  This  Mr.  Gouan  has  done ; 
and  the  tribes  into  which  he  has  diftributed 
each  of  thefe  divifions,  exaClly  amount  to  fifty. 
Thus  the  reader,  who  can  contain  in  his  memo- 
ry the  charaCteriftic  marks  of  fifty  kinds,  will 
have  a tolerable  idea  of  the  form  of  every  kind 
of  fpinous  fifli.  I fay,  of  the  form ; for  as  to 
the  hiftory  and  the  nature  of  the  animal  itfelf, 
that  can  only  b^  obtained  by  experience  and  in- 
formation. 


1. Tho  S^voril  J’iJh . 

2 . Tilt?  Stui’3;ooii. 

5.  A tSaliiion . 
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PRLCKLY-FINNED  FISHES. 

Prickly-finned  Apodal  Fish. 

1.  T H E Trichurus.  The  body  of  a fword- 
form ; the  head  oblong ; the  teeth  fword-lilce, 
bearded  near  the  points;  the  fore-teeth  largeft; 
the  fin  that  covers  the  gills  with  feven  fpines ; 
the  tail  ending  in  a point  without  fins ; an  inha- 
bitant near  the  Oriental  and  American  fhores  ; 
of  a filvery  white ; frequently  leaping  into  the 
fifhermens’  boats  in  China. 

2.  The  Xiph'ias  or  Stuord-fijh.  The  body 
round  ; the  head  long ; the  upper-jaw  termi- 
nating by  a long  beak,  in  form  of  a fword; 
the  fin  that  covers  the  gills  with  fix  fpines; 
an  inhabitant  of  Europe ; an  enemy  to  the 
whale. 

3.  The  Ophidiurn  or  Gilt-head.  The  body 
fword-like ; the  head  blunt ; the  fin  covering 
the  gills  with  feven  fpines ; the  opening  of 
the  mouth  fide- ways ; the  fins  of  the  back,  the 
anus,  and  the  tail  all  joining  together ; the 
moft  beautiful  of  all  fiflies,  covered  over  with 
green,  gold,  and  filver ; it  is  by  failors  called 
the  dolphin,  and  gives  chace  to  the  flying-filh. 
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Prickly-finned  Jugular  Fish. 

4.  T H E Trachinus  or  JVeever.  The  body 
oblong ; the  head  obtufe  j the  bones  covering  the 
gills  jagged  at  the  bottom ; the  fins  covering  the 
gills  with  fix  fpines ; the  anus  near  the  breaft  j 
buries  itfelf  in  the  fands,  leaving  only  its  nofe 
out  j and  if  trod  upon,  immediately  ftrikes  with 
the  fpines  that  form  its  dorfal  fins,  which  are 
venomous  and  dangerous. , 

5.  T\i^UranoJcopus,  The  body  wedge-like; 
the  head  almoft  round,  and  larger  than  the  body; 
the  mouth  flat ; the  eyes  on  the  top  of  the  head ; 
the  fin  covering  the  gills  with  five  fpines ; the 
anus  in  the  middle  of  the  body ; an  inhabitant  of 
the  Mediterranean  fea. 

6.  The  Callyonymus  or  Dragonet.  The  body 
almoft  wedge-like  ; the  head  broad,  and  larger 
than  the  body;  the  mouth  even  with  the  body; 
the  bony  covering  of  the  gills  clofe  fhut ; the 
opening  to  the  gills  behind  the  head ; the  fin 
covering  the  gills  with  fix  fpines ; an  inhabitant 
of  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

7.  The  Blennius  or  Blenny.  The  body  ob- 
long; the  head  obtufely  bevil;  the  teeth  a fin- 
gle  range;  the  fin  covering  the  gills  with  fix 
fpines;  the  ventral  fins  have  two  fmall  blunt 
bones  in  each  j a fpecies  of  this  animal  is  vivi- 
parous. 
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Pricklv-finned  Thoracic  Fishes. 

8.  'Tu'E.Gobius  or  Gudgeon.  The  body  round 
and  oblong  j the  head  with  two  little  holes  be- 
tween the  eyes,  one  before  the  other  j the  fin 
covering  the  gills  with  fix  fpines  j the  ventral 
fins  joined  together. 

9.  The  Cepola.  The  body  fword-like  j the 
head  blunt ; the  mouth  flat ; the  fin  covering  the 
gills  with  fix  fpines  j the  fins  diftin£l  i an  inha- 
bitant of  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

10.  The  Corypheena  or  Razor-fjh.  The  body 
wedge-like  j the  head  very  bevil  j the  fin  cover- 
ing the  gills  with  five  fpines. 

1 1.  The  Scomber  or  Mackarel.  The  body  ob- 
long ; the  line  running  down  the  fide  zigzagged 
towards  the  tail ; the  head  fharp  and  fmall  j the 
fins  covering  the  gills  with  fix  fpines  j feveral 
falfe  fins  towards  the  tail. 

12.  The  Labrus  or  Wrajfe.  The  body  oval; 
the  head  middling;  the  lips  doubled  inward ; both 
cutting  and  grinding  teeth;  the  covers  of  the 
gills  fcaly ; the  fin  covering  the  gills  with  five 
fpines ; the  pectoral  fins  pointed. 

13.  The  Sparus  or  Sea-bream.  The  body 
oblong;  the  head  middling;  the  lips  not  inverted; 
the  teeth  cutting  and  grinding;  the  cover  of  the 
gills  fcaly ; the  fins  covering  the  gills  with  five 
rays ; the  pedtoral  fins  pointed. 


14.  The 
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14.  The  Chcetodon  or  Cat-JiJh.  The  body 
oblong ; the  head  fmall  ; the  teeth  flender  and 
bending  ; the  fin  covering  the  gills  with  five 
or  fix  fpines ; the  fins  of  the  back  and  anus 
fcaly, 

15.  The  Sctana.  The  body  nearly  elliptical ; 
the  head  bevil ; the  covers  of  the  fins  fcaly  ; the 
fin  covering  the  gills  with  fix  rays  ; the  fins  of 
the  back  jagged,  and  hidden  in  a furrow  in  the 
back.  ■ 

16.  The  Perch.  The  body  oblong;  the 
head  bevil  ; the  covers  of  the  gills  fcaly  and 
toothed ; the  fin  covering  the  gills  with  feven 
fpines;  the/fins  in  fome' jagged. 

17.  The  Sco7-peena  of  Father -la jher.  The 

body  oblong;  the  head  great,  with  beards;  the 

.'Covers  of  the  gills  armed  with  prickles;  the  fin  . 
covering  the  gills  with  feven  fpines. 

18.  Th&Mullus  ox  Surmulet.  The  body  flen- 
der ; the  head  almoft  four-cornered ; the  fin 
covering  the  gills  with  three  fpines ; fome  of 
thefe  have  beards  ; a fifh  highly  prized  by  the 
Romans,  and  flill  confidered  as  a very  great 
delicacy. 

19.  The  Trigla  or  the  Gurnard.  The  body 
flender ; tlie  head  nearly  four-cornered,  and 
covered  with  a bony  coat ; the  fin  covering  the 
gills  with  feven  fpines ; the  pedtoral  and  ventral 
fins  ftrengthened  with  additional  mufcles  and 
bones,  and  very  large  for  the  animal’s  fize. 

20,  The 
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20.  I'he  Coitus  or  Bull-head.  The  , body- 
wedge-like ; the  head  fiat  and  broader  than  th,e 
body;  the  fin  covering  the  gills  with  fix  fpines  ;; 
the  head  furnifhed  with  prickles,  knobs,  and 
beards;' I ; ^ ' w ■ ' n . 

' 21.  The  Zeus  or  Doree.  The  body  oblong; 
the  head  large,  bevil ; the  fin  covering,  the  gills, 
with  feven  rays;  the  fins  jagged;  the  upper-\ 
jaw  with  a loofe  fioating  Ikin  depending  into 
the  moutli.  ,• 

22.  The  fThrachipiertis  or  Sahte.  ■_  The  body 

fword-like  ; the  head  bevil ; thq:  fin'  cov.ering  the 
gills  witli  fix  . fpiries  ; the  lateral  line  . ftraight ; 
the  fcales  .in  a fingle  order,;  ^ loofe  flftn  in  both 
thejaws.  ..I  ? r ’ , 

23.  .The,  Gajiirojleus  or  Stickleback.  The 
body  broadeft  towards  the  tail ; the  head  ob- 
long ; the  fin  covering  the  gills  with  three 
fpines  ; prickles  fiarting  backward . befor^e , the 
back  fins  and  the  fins  of  the  anus. 

. . / ' ^ 
Prickly-finned  Abdominal  Fish. 

24.  Th  E Stlurus  or  Sheat-fijh.  The  body 

oblong,;  the  head  large ; the  fin  covering  the 
^ills  from  four  to  fourteen.fpines ; the  leading 
bones  or  fpines  in  the  back  andlpeitoral  fins 
toothed.  ■ j 

25.  The  Mugil  or  Mullet.  Th©  body  ob- 
long; the  headJalmoft  conical  ; the  upper  jaw 

with 
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with  a furrow,  which  receives  the  prominence 
of  the  under  j the  fin  covering  the  gills  with 
feven  rays. 

26.  The  Polynemus.  The  body  oblong ; the 
head  with  a beak ; the  fin  covering  the  gills 
with  from  five  to  feven  fpines  j the  bones  that 
move  the  pedloral  fins  not  articulated  to  thofe 
fins. 

27.  The  Theutys^  The  body  almoft  ellipti- 
cal ; the  head  abruptly  fliortened ; the  fin  co- 
vering the  gills  with  five  rays  j the  teeth  in  a 

' fingle  row,  clofe,  ftrong,  and  even. 

28.  The  Elops  or  Sea-ferpent,  The  body 
flenderj  the  head  .large;  the  fin  covering  the 
gills  double  with  thirty  fpines,  and  armed  ex- 
ternally with  five  bones  refembling  teeth. 


SOFT-FINNED  FISHES. 

Soft-finned  Apodal  Fishes. 

29.  The  Mureena  or  Eel.  The  body  round 
and  flender ; the  head  terminating  in  a beak  ; 
the  fin  covering  the  gills  with  ten  rays;  the 
opening  to  the  gills  pipe-fafhion,  placed  near 
the  pectoral  fins ; the  fins  of  the  back,  the  anus, 
and  the  tail,  united  in  one. 

30.  The  Gymnotui  or  Carapo.  The  body 
broadefi  on  the  back,  like  the  blade  of  a knife ; 

the 
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the  head  fmall  j the  fin  covering  the  gills  with 
five  rays  j the  back  without  a fin  j two  beards 
or  filaments  from  the  upper  lip  j an  inhabitant 
of  Brafil. 

31.  'T\iQ  Jnarhicas  or  JVolf-jiJh.  The  body 
roundifli  and  flender  \ the  head  large  and  blunt ; 
the  fore-teeth  above  and  below  conical ; the 
grinding-teeth  and  thofe  in  the  palate  round; 
the  fin  covering  the  gill  has  fix  rays. 

32.  The  Stromateiis,  The  body  oblong ; the 
head  fmall  j the  teeth  moderately  fliarp  j the  fin 
covering  the  gills  with  five  of  fix  rays. 

33.  The  Ammdjtes  or  Launce,  The  body 
llender  and  roundifh  j the  head  terminated  by  a 
beak  j the  teeth  of  an  hair-like  finenefs  j the  fin 
covering  the  gills  with  feven  rays. 


Soft-finned  Jugular  Fishes. 

34.  The  Lepadogajier,  The  body  wedge- 
like ; the  head  oblong,  forwarder  than  the  body, 
flattifh,  the  beak  refembling  that  of  a duck ; the 
pedloral  fins  double,  two  on  each  fide  j the  ven- 
tral fins  joined  together ; a kind  of  bony  breaft- 
plate  between  the  pe<Sforal  fins  ; the  fin  cover- 
ing the  gills  with  five  rays » the  opening  to  the 
gills  pipe-fafliion. 

35.  The  Gadus  or  Cod-fijh,  The  body  ob- 
long; the  head  wedge-like;  the  fin  covering 

the 
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t)ie  gills  with  feven  rays ; feveral  back  and  anal 
fins.  j • 


Soft-finned  Thoracic  Fishes. 

.36.  Plemonecles  or  Flufnide.  The  body 

elliptical;  the  head'fmall;  both,  eyes  on  one 
fide  of  the  head ; the  fin, covering  the  gills  with 
from  four  to  feven  rays. 

37.  The  Echeneis  or  Bucking-fifl).  The  body 
almoft  wedge-like,  moderately  round';  the  head 
broader  than  the  body;  the  fin  covering  the  gills' 
with  ten  rays  ; an  oval  breaft-plate,  ftreaked  in 
form  of  a ladder,  toothed. 

38.  The  Lipidopus  or  the  Garter-jijh.  The 
body  fword-like ; the  head  lengthened  out ; the 
fins  covering  the  gills  with  feven  rays ; three 
fcales  only  on  the  whole  body;  two  in  the 
place  of  the  ventral  fins ; the  third  from  that 
of  the  anus. 

Soft-finned  Abdominal  Fish, 

< 

39.  THE'Z,or/rfi;:/fl.  The  body  crufted  over; 
tlie  head  broad, .with  a beak.;  no  teeth;  the  fin 
covering  the  gills  with  fix  rays, 

40.  The  Athcrina  or  Ather.ine.  The  body 
oblong ; the  head  of  a middling  fize  ; the  lips 
indented;  the  fin  co.vering  the ■ gills  with  fix 

, rays ; 


■ ra3rs  the  line  on  the  Tides  refembling  a filver 
band. 

41.  The  Sahno  or  Salmon.  The  body  ob 
longj  the  head  a little  (harp;  the  fin  cover- 
ing the  gills  from  four  to  ten  rays ; the  laft  fin 
on  the  back,  without  its  correfpondent  muf- 
cles,  fat. 

42.  The  Fijlularia.  The  body  angular,  in 
form  of  a fpindle;  the  head  pipe-^falhion,  with 
a beak ; the  fin  covering  the  gills  with  feven 
rays;  the  under  jaw  covering  the  upper. 

43.  The  Efox  or  Pike.  The  body  round ; 
the  head  with  a beak ; the  under  jaw  pierced 
longitudinally  with  fmall  holes  ; the  fin  cover- 
ing the  gills  with  from  feven  to  twelve  rays. 

44.  I'he  Argentina  or  Argentine.  ■ The  body 
a little  round  and  (lender ; the  head  with  a beak, 
broader  than  the  body ; the  fin  covering  the 

^ gills  with  eight  rays;  a fpurious  back  fin. 

45.  The  Clupea  or  Herring.  The  body  a 

little  oblong;  the  head  with  a fmall  beak;  the 
fin  covering  the  gills  with  eight  rays.  ' 

46.  The  Exocetas  or  Flying-fijh.  The  body 
)blong ; the  head  almoft  three-cornered ; th'e 
In  covering  the  gills  with  ten  rays  ; the  pe£to- 
al  fins  placed  high,  and  as  long  as  the  whole 
ody;  the  back  fin  at  the  extremity  of  the 
ack. 

47.  The  Cyprintts  or  Carp.  The  body  elon- 
ated,  almoft  round ; the  head  with  a fmall 

beak ; 
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beak ; the  hinder  part  of  the  bone  covering  the 
gills,  marked  with  a crefcent  j the  fin  covering 
the  gills  with  three  rays. 

48.  The  Cobitis  or  Loach.  The  body  ob- 
long j almoft  equally  broad  throughout;  the 
head  fmall,  a little  elongated ; the  eyes  in  the 
hinder  part  of  the  head;  the  fin  covering  the  gills 
from  four  to  fix  rays ; the  covers  of  the  gills 
clofed  below. 

49.  The  Jmla  or  Bonito.  The  body  round 
and  llender ; the  head,  forehead,  and  breaft, 
without  Ikin ; the  fin  covering  the  gills  with 
twelve  rays ; two  beards  from  the  nofe. 

50.  The  Mormyrus.  The  body  oblong ; the 
head  elongated ; the  fin  Covering  the  gills  with 
a fingle  ray , the  opening  to  the  gills  is  linear, 
and  has  no  bone  covering  them. 

SUCH  is  the  fyftem  of  Mr.  Gouan ; by 
reducing  to  which  any  fifh  that  offers,  we  can 
know  its  rank,  its  affinities,  and  partly  its  ana- 
tomy, all  which  make  a confiderable  part  in  its 
-natural  hiftory.  But,  to  fhew  the  ufe  of  this 
fyftem  ftill  more  apparently,  fuppofe  I meet  with 
a fifh,  the  name  to  me  unknown,  of  which  I 
defire  to  know  fomething  more.  The  way  is 
firft  to  fee  whether  it  be  a cartilaginous  fifh, 
which  may  be  known  by  its  wanting  fins  to 
open  and  fhut  the  gills,  which  the  cartilaginous 
kinds  are  wholly  without.  If  I find  that  it  has 

them, 
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them,  then  it  is  a fpinous  fifli } and,  in  order  to 
know  its  kind,  I examine  its  fins,  whether  they 
be  prickly  or  foft : I fiRd  them  foft ; it  is  there- 
fore to  be  ranked  among  the  foft-finned  fifhes. 
I then  examine  its  ventral  or  belly-fins,  and 
finding  that  the  fifh  has  them,  I look  for  their 
fituation,  and  find  they  lie  nearer  to  the  tail 
than  the  peftoral  fins.  By  this  I find  the  animal 
to  be  a foft-finned  abdominal  fifh.  Then,  to 
know  which  of  the  kinds  of  thefe  fifhes  it  is, 
I examine  its  figure  and  the  fhape  of  its  head,  I 
find  the  body  rather  oblong  ; the  head  with  a 
fmall  beak;  the  lower  jaw  like  a faw;  the  fin 
covering  the  gills  with  eight  rays.  This  animal 
nmft  therefore  be  the  herring,  or  one  of  that 
family,  fuch  as  the  pilchard,  the  fprat,  the  (had, 
or  the  anchovy.  To  give  another  inftance : 
Upon  examining  the  fins  of  a fifh  to  me  un- 
known, I find  them  prickly;  I then  look  for 
the  fituation  of  the  ventral  fins,  I find  them 
entirely  wanting ; this  then  mufl:  be  a prickly- 
finned  apodal  fifh.  Of  this  kind  there  are  but 
three ; and  by  comparing  the  fifh  with  the  de- 
fcription,  I find  it  either  of  the  trichurus  kind, 
the  fword-fifh,  or  the  gilt-head.  Upon  exa- 
mining alfo  its  internal  firuiture,  I fliall  find  a 
very  great  fimilitude  between  my  fifh  and  that 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  family. 
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Of  Spinous  Fijhes  in  General. 

Having  given  a method  by  which  fpi- 
nous  fifties  may  be  dift:inguiftied  from 
each  other,  the  hiflrory  of  each  in  particular 
might  naturally  be  expedfed  to  follow : but 
fuch  a diftindl  account  of  each  would  be  very 
difgufting,  from  the  unavoidable  uniformity  of 
every  defcription.  The  hiftory  of  anyone  of 
this  clafs  very  much  refembles  that  of  all  the 
reft: ; they  breathe  air  and  water  through  the 
gills  ; they  live  by  rapine,'  each  devouring  fuch 
animals  as  its  mouth  is  capable  of  admitting ; 
and  they  propagatej-not  by  bringing  forth  their 
young  alive,  as  in  the  cetaceous  tribes,  nor.  by 
‘diftindl  eggs,  a's  in  the  generality  of  the  carti- 
laginous tribes,  but  by  fpawn,  or  peas,  as  they 
are  generally  called,  which  they  produce  by 
hundreds  of  thoufands.  7'hefe  are  the  leading 
- marks  that  run  through  their  whole  hiftory,  and 
‘ which  have  fp  much  fwelled  books  with  tire- 
' fome  repetition. 

It  will  be  fufficient  therefore  to  draw  this 
numerous  clafs  into  one  point  of  view,  and  to 
mark  how  they  differ  from  the  former  claffes.; 
and  what  they  polfefs  peculiarly  ftriking,  fo  as 
to  diftinguilh  them  from  each  other.  The  firft 
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ohjetfl  that  prefents  itfelf,  and  that  by  which  they 
dirter  from  all  others,  are  the  bones.  Thefe, 
when  examined  but  fliglitly,  appear  to  be  enr 
tirely  folidj  yet,  when  viewed  more  clofely, 
every  bone  will  be  found  hollow,  and  filled  with 
•a  fubftance  lefs  rancid  and  oily  than  marrow. 
Thefe  bones  are  very  numerous,  and  pointed ; 
and,  as  in  quadrupedes,  are  the  props  or  flays  to 
which  the  mufcles  are  fixed,  which  move  the 
different  parts  of  die  body.  .1 

- The  number  of  bones  in  all  fpinbus  fifties 
of  the  fame  kind,  is  always  the  fame.  It  is  a 
vulgar  way  of  fpeaking  to  fay,  that  fifties  are 
at  fome  feafons  more  bony  than  at  others ; 
but  this  fcarce  requires  contradiiflion.  It  is 
true  indeed,  that  fifti  are  at  fome  feafons  much 
fatter  than  at  others ; fo  that  the  quantity  of  the 
flefti  being  diminiftied,  and  that  of  the  bones 
remaining  the  fame,  they  appear  to  encreafe  in 
number,  as  they  adtually  bear  a greater  propor- 
tion. 

All  fifti  of  the  fame  kind,  as  was  faid,  have 
the  fame  number  of  bones : the  fkeleton  of  a 
fifti,  however  irregularly  the  bones  may  fall  in 
our  way  at  table,  has  its  members  very  regu- 
larly difpofed  and  every  bone  has  its  fixed  place, 
with  as  much  precifion  as  we  find  in  the  orders 
of  a regular  fabric.  But  dien  fpinous  fifti  differ 
in  the  number  of  bones  according  to  the  fpe.- 
cies  ; for  fome  have  a greater  number  of  fins,  by 
VgE.  V’’!.  O which 
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which  they  move  in  the  water.  The  number 
in  each  is  always  in  proportion  to  the  number 
and  fize  of  thefe  fins : for  every  fifh  has  a re- 
gular apparatus  of  bones  and  mufcles,  by  which 
tlie  fins  are  moved ; and  all  thofe  fifh  where 
they  are  numerous  or  large,  muft,  of  confe- 
quence,  be  confiderably  bony.  Indeed,  in  the 
larger  fifh,  the  quantity  of  flefh  is  fa  much,  and 
the  bones  themfelves  are  fo  large,  that  they  are 
eafily  feen  and  feparated : but  in  the  fmaller 
kinds  with  many  fins,  the  bones  are  as  nume- 
rous as  in  the  great ; yet  being  fo  very  minute, 
they  lurk  almoft  in  every  part  of  the  flefh,  and 
are  dangerous  as  well  as  troublefome  to  be 
eaten.  In  a word,  thofe  fifh  which  are  large, 
fat,  and  have  few  fins,  are  found  to  be  the  leaf! 
bony ; thofe  which  are  fmall,  lean,  and  have 
many  Jins,,  are  the  moft  bony  of  all  others. 
Thus,  for  inftance,  a roach  appears  more  bony 
than  a carp,  becaufe  it  is  leaner  and  fmaller  j 
and  it  is  adtually  more  bony  than  an  eel,  be- 
caufe it  has  a greater  number  of  fins. 

As  the  fpinous  fifh  partake  lefs  of  the  qua- 
, drupede  in  their  formation  than  any  others,  fo 
they  can  bear  to  live  out  of  their  own  element 
a fhorter  time.  In  general,  when  takerf  out  of 
the  water,  they  teftify  their  change  by  panting 
more  violently  and  at  clofer  intervals,'  the  thin 
air  not  furnifhing  their  gills  the  proper  playj 
and  in  a few  minutes  they  expire.  Some  in- 
deed 
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deed  are  more  vivacious  in  air  than  others ; the 
eel  will  live  feveral  hours  out  of  water;  and  the 
carp  has  been  known  to  be  fattened  in  a damp 
cellar.  The  method  is  by  placing  it  'in  a net 
well  wrapped  up  in  wet  mofs,  the  mouth  only 
out,  and  then  hung  up  in  a vault.  The  fifh  is 
fed  with  white  bread  and  milk ; and  the  net  now 
and  then  plunged  into  the  water.  The  animal, 
thus  managed,  has  been  known  not  only  to  live 
for  a fortnight,  but  to  grow  exceedingly  fat, 
and  of  a fuperior  flavour.  From  this  it  would  " 
feem,  that  the  want  of  moifture  in  the  gills,  is 
the  chief  caufe  of  the  death  of  thefe  animals  ; 
and  could  tliat  be  fupplied,  their  lives  might  be 
prolonged  in  the  air,  almofl:  as  well  as  in  their 
own  element. 

Yet  it  is  impoflible  to  account  for  the  diffe- 
rent operations  of  the  fame  element,  upon  ani- 
mals, that,  to  appearance,  have  the  fame  con- 
formation. To  fome  fifhes,  bred  in  the  fea, 
frefh  water  is  immediate  defl:ru£tion : on  the 
other  hand,  fome  fifhes,  that  live  in  our  lakes 
and  ponds,  cannot  bear  the  fait  water.  Whence 
this  difference  can  arife,  is  hot  eafy  to  be  ac- 
counted for.  The  faline  quality  of  the  water 
cannot  properly  be  given  as  the  caufe ; fince  no 
fifhes  imbibe  any  of  the  fea’s  faltnefs  with  their 
food,  or  in  refpiration.  The  flefh  of  all  fifhes 
is  equally  frefh,  both  in  the  river,  and  at  the 
falteft  depths  of  the  ocean ; the  felt  of  the  ele- 
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merit  in  which  they  live  no  way  mixing  with 
their  conftitution.  Whence  then  is  it  that  ani- 
mals will  live  only  there,  and  will  quickly  ex- 
pire when  carried  into  frefti  water  ? It  may 
probably  arife  from  the  fuperior  weight  of  the 
fea  water.  As  from  the  great  quantity  of  fait 
diffolved  in  its  compofition,  it  is  much  heavier 
than  frefti  water,  fo  it  is  probable  it  lies  with 
greater  force  upon  the  organs  of  refpiration, 
and  gives  them  their  proper  and  neceffary  play : 
on  the  other  hand,  thofe  fifti  which  are  ufed 
only  to  frefti  water,  cannot  bear  the  weight  of 
the  faline  fluid,  and  expire  in  a manner  fuf- 
focated  in  the  grofl'nefs  of  the  ftrange  ele- 
ment. 

But  though  there  are  fome  tribes  that  live 
only  in  the  fea,  and  otliers  only  in  frefti  water, 
yet  there  are  fome  whofe  organs  are  equally 
adapted  to  either  element ; and  that  fpend  a 
part  of  their  feafon  in  one,  and  a part  in  the 
other.  Thus  the  falmon,  the  {had,  the  fmelt, 
and  the  flounder,  annually  quit  their  native 
ocean,  and  come  up  our  rivers  to  depofite  their 
fpawn.  This  feems  the  mofl:  important  buft- 
nefs  of  their  lives ; and  there  is  no  danger 
which  they  will  not  encounter,  even  to  the  fur- 
mounting precipices,  to  find  a proper  place  for 
the  depofition  of  their  future  offspring.  The 
Salmon,  upon  thefe  occafions,  is  feen  to  afeend 
;-ivers  five  hundred  miles  from  the  fea  ; and  to 
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brave  notsonly  the  danger  of  various  enemies, 
but  alfo  to  fpring  up  catara£ts  as  high  as  a 
houfe.  As  foon  as  they  come  to  the  bottom  of 
the  torrent,  they  feem  difappointed  to  meet  the 
obftruftlon,  and  fwim  fome  paces  back  ; they 
then  take  a view  of  the  danger  that  lies  before 

them,  furvey  it  motionlefs  for  fome  minutes, 
advance,  and  again  retreat  j till  at  lafl:  fummon- 
ing  up  all  their  force,  they  take  a leap  from  the 
bottom,  their  body  ftraight,  and  ftrongly  in 
motion ; and  thus  moft  frequently  clear  every 
obftrudlion.  It  fometimes  happens,  however, 
that  they  want  ftrength  to  make  the  leap  j and 

then,  in  our  fifheries,  they  are  taken  in  their 
dcfcent.  But  this  is  one  of  the  fmallell:  dan- 
gers that  attend  thefe  adventuring  animals  in 
their  progrefs : numberlefs  are  the  methods  of 
taking  them  j as  well  by  the  hook,  as  by  nets, 
balkets,  and  other  inventions,  which  it  is  not 
our  bufinefs  here  to  defcribe.  Their  capture 
makes,  in  feveral  countries,  a great  article  of 
commerce ; and  being  cured  in  feveral  different 
manners,  either  by  falting,  pickling,  or  drying, 
they  are  fent  to  all  the  markets  of  Europe. 

As  thefe  mount  up  the  rivers  to  depofite 
their  fpawn,  others,  particularly  the  Eel,  de- 
fcend  the  frefh-water  ftream,  as  Redi  allures  us, 
to  bring  forth. their  young  in  the  fea.  About 
the  month  of  Augufl,  annually,  thefe  animals 
take  the  opportunity  of  the  moft  obfcure  nights, 
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and  when  the  rivers  are  flooded  by  accidental 
rains,  feek  the  ocean.  When  they  have  reached 
the  fea,  and  produced  their  young,  for  they  are 
viviparous,  they  again  afcend  the  ftreara,  at  dif- 
ferent times,  as  opportunity  oft’ers,  or  as  the 
feafon  is  favourable  or  tempeftuous.  Their 
palTage  begins  ufually  about  the  end  of  January, 
and  continues  till  towards  the  end  of  May,  when 
they  are  taken  in  the  river  Arno  by  millions, 
and  fo  fmall  that  a thoufand  of  them  goes  to  a 
pound.  There  is  nothing  more  certain  than 
that  they  defeend  in  our  own  rivers  after  floods, 
in  great  abundance,  and  are  thus  caught  in  nets, 
to  very  great  advantage.  They  are  polTeficd 
alfo  of  a power  of  climbing  over  any  obftacle  i 
for,  by  applying  their  glutinous  and  flimy  bodies 
to  the  furface  of  the  objedl  they  defire  to  fur- 
mount,  they  can  thus  creep  up  locks,  weirs,  and 
every  thing  that  would  prevent  their  afeending 
the  current  of  the  ftream. 

But  the  length  of  the  voyage  performed  by 
thefe  fiflies,  is  fport,  if  compared  to  what  is  an- 
nually undertaken  by  fome  tribes,  that  conftantly 
refide  in  the  ocean.  Thefe  are  known  to  take 
a courfe  of  three  or  four  thoufand  miles  in  a 
feafon  j ferving  for  prey  to  whales,  fharks,  and 
the  numerous  flocks  of  water-fowl,  that  regu- 
larly wait  to  intercept  their  progrefs.  Thefe 
may  be  called  fifh  of  paflage,  and  bear  a ftrong 
analogy  to  birds  of  paflage,  both  from  their  fa- 
cial 
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cial  difpofition,  and  the  immenfity  of  their  num- 
bers. Of  this  kind  are  the  cod,  the  haddock, 
the  whiting,  the  niackarel,  the  tunny,  the  her- 
ring, and  the  pilchard.  Other  fifti  live  in  owr 
vicinity,  and  refide  on  our  coafts  all  the  year 
round  •,  or  keep  in  the  depths  of  the  ocean,  and 
are  but  I'eldoin  feen  : but  thefe,  at  ftated  feafons, 
vifit  their  accuftomed  haunts  with  regular  cer- 
tainty, generally  returning  the  fame  week  in  the 
fucceeding  year,  and  often  the  fame  day. 

The  Hated  returns,  and  the  regular  progrefs 
of  thefe  filh  of  paflage,  is  one  of  the  moH  ex- 
traordinary circumftances  in  all  the  hiftory  of 
nature.  What  it  is  that  impels  them  to  fuoh 
diftant  voyages}  what  diredts  their  paflage; 
what  fupports  them  by  the  tvay;  and  what 
fometimes  prompts  them  to  quit,  for  feveral 
feafons,  one  ftiore  for  another,  and  then  return 
to  their  accuftomed  harbour ; are  queflions  that 
curioflty  may  alk,  but  philofophy  can  hardly  re- 
folve.  We  muft  difmifs  enquiry,  fatisfied  with 
the  certainty  of  the  fadfs. 

The  Cod  feems  to  be  the  foremofl:  of  this 
wanderijig  tribe  ; and  is  only  found  in  our  nor- 
thern part  of  the  world.  This  animal’s  chief 
place  of  refort  is  on  the  banks  of  Newfound- 
land, and  the  other  fand-banks  that  lie  off  Cape- 
Breton.  That  extenfive  flat  feems  to  be  no 
other  than  tiie  broad  top  of  a fea-mountahi,  ex- 
tending for  above  flve  hundred  miles  long,  and 
O 4 furrounded 
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fiirrounded  with  a deeper  fea.  Hither  the  cod 
atinually  repair  in  numbers  beyond  the  power  of’ 
calculation,  to  feed  on  the  quantity  of  worms' 
that  are  to  be  found  there  in  the  fandy  bottom. 
Here  they  are  taken  in  fuch  quantities,  that 
they  fupply  all  Europe  with  a confiderabla  (hare 
of  provifion.  The  Englifh  have  flages  erected 
all  along  the  fhore  for  falting  and  drying  them  ; 
and  the  fifhermen,  who  take  them  with  the  hook 
and  line,  which  is  their  method,  draw  thena  in 
as  fall  as  they  can  throw  out.  This  immenfe 
capture,  however,  makes  but  a very  fmall  di- 
minution, when  compared  to  their  numbers  j 
and  when  their  provifion  there  is  exhaufted,  or 
the  feafon  for  propagation  returns,  they  go  off 
to  the  polar  feas,  where  they  depofite  their  roes 
in  full  fecurity.  From  thence  want  of  food 
forces  them,  as  foon  as  the  firft  more  fouthern 
feas  are  open,  to  repair  fouthward  for  fubfff- 
ence.  Nor  is  this  hlh  an  unfrequent  vifitant 
upon  our  own  fhores  : but  the  returns  are  not 
fo  regular,  nor  does  the  capture  bear  any  pro- 
portion to  that  at  Newfoundland. 

The  Haddock,  the  Whiting,  and  the  Mackarel, 
are  thought,  by  fome,  to  be  driven  upon  our 
coafts  rather  by  their  fears  than  their  appetites ; 
and  it  is  to  the  purfuit  of  the  larger  filhes  we 
owe  their  welcome  vifits.  It  is  much  more 
probable,  that  tliey  come  for  that  food  which  is 
found  in  more  plenty  near  the  fliore,  than  far- 
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fher  out  at  fea.  One  thing  is  remarkable,  that 
their  migrations  feem  to  be  regularly  condudled. 
The  grand  ilioal  of  haddocks  that  comes  perio- 
dically on  the  Yorkfhire  coafts,  appeared  there  in 
a body  on  the  loth  of  December,  1766;  and 
exadfly  on  the  fame  day  in  the  following  year. 
This  Ihoal  extended  from  the  fhore  near  three 
miles  in  breadth,  and  in  length  for  more  than 
forty.  The  limits  of  a fhoal  are  precifely 
known ; for  if  the  fifhermen  put  down  their 
lines  at  the  diftance  of  more  than  three  miles 
from  fhore,  they  catch  nothing  but  dog-fifh  : a 
proof  that  the  haddock  is  not  there. 

But  of  all  migrating  fifh,  the  Herring  and  the 
Pilchard  take  the  moft  adventurous  voyages. 
Herrings  are  found  in  the  greateft  abundance 
in  the  higheft  northern  latitudes.  In  thofe  in- 
acceflible  feas,  that  are  covered  with  ice  for  a 
great  part  of  the  year,  the  herring  and  pilchard 
find  a quiet  and  fure  retreat  from  all  their  nu- 
merous enemies:  thither  neither  man, nor  their 
ftill  more  deftrudtive  enemy,  the  fin-fifh,  or  the 
cachalot,  dares  to  purfue  tlrem.  The  quantity 
of  infedl  food  which  thofe  feas  fupply,  is  very 
great;  whence,  in  that  remote  fituation,  de- 
fended by  the  icy  rigour  of  the  climate,  they 
live  at  eafe,  and  multiply  beyond  exprellion. 
From  this  moft  defirable  retreat,  Anderfonfup- 
pofes,  they  wcnld  never  depart,  but  that  their 
numbers  render  it  neceflary  for  them  to  rai- 
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grate ; and,  as  with  bees  from  a hive,  they  are 
compelled  to  feek  for  other  retreats. 

For  this  reafon,  the  great  colony  is  feen  to 
fet  out  from  the  icy  fea  about  the  middle  of 
winter;  compofed  of  numbers,  that  if  all  the 
men  in  the  world  were  to  be  loaded  with  her- 
rings, they  would  not  carry  the  thoufandth  part 
away.  But  they  no  fooner  leave  their  retreats, 
but  millions  of  enemies  appear  to  thin  their 
fquadrons.  The  fin-fifli  and  the  cachalot  fwal- 
low  barrels  at  a yawn ; the  porpefs,  the  gram- 
pus, the  {hark,  and  the  whole  numerous  tribe  of 
dog-fifh,  find  them  an  eafy  prey,  and  defift  from 
making  war  upon  each  other ; but  ftill  more, 
the  unnumbered  flocks  of  fea-fowl  that  chiefly 
inhabit  near  the  pole,  watch  the  outfet  of  their 
dangerous  migration,  and  fpread  extenfive  ruin. 

In  this  exigence,  the  defencelefs  emigrants 
find  no  other  fafety  but  by  crouding  clofer  to- 
gether, and  leaving  to  the  outmoft  bands  the 
danger  of  being  the  firft  devoured ; thus,  like 
fheep  when  frighted,  that  always  run  together 
in  a body,  and  each  finding  fome  protedfion  in 
being  but  one  of  many  that  are  equally  liable  to 
invafion,  they  are  feen  to  feparate  into  fhoals, 
one  body  of  which  moves  to  the  weft,  and  pours 
down  along  the  coafts  of  America,  as  far  fouth 
as  Carolina,  and  but  feldom  fartlier.  In  Che- 
fapeak  Bay,  the  annual  inundation  of  thefe 
fifh  is  fo  great,  that  they  cover  the  fhores  in 
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fuch  quantities  as  to  become  a nuifance.  Thofc 
that  hold  more  to-  the  eaft,  and  come  down  to- 
wards Europe,  endeavour  to  fave  themfelves 
from  their  mercilefs  purfuers,  by  approaching 
the  firft  fliore  they  can  find ; and  that  wliich 
firft  offers  in  their  defcent,,is  the  coaft  cf  Ice- 
land, in  the  beginning  of  March.  Upon  their 
arrival  on  that  coaft,  their  phalanx,  which  has 
already  fuftered  confiderable  diminutions,  is  ne- 
verthelefs  of  amazing  extent,  depth,  and  clofe- 
nefs,  covering  an  extent  of  fhore  as  large  as 
the  ifland  itfelf.  The  whole  water  feems  alive ; 
and  is  feen  fo  black  with  them  to  a great  dif- 
tance,  that  the  number  feems  inexhauftible. 
There  the  porpefs  and  the  fliark  continue 
their  depredations  ; and  the  birds  devour  what 
quantities  they  pleafe.  By  thefe  enemies  the 
herrings  are  cooped  up  into  fo  clofe  body, 
that  a ftrovel,  or  any  hollow  veflel  put  into 
the  water,  takes  them  up  without  farther 
trouble. 

That  body  which  comes  upon  our  coafts, 
begins  to  appear  olF  the  Shetland  Ifles  in  April. 
Thefe  are  the  forerunners  of  the  grand  flioal 
which  defcends  in  Jynej  while  its  arrival  is 
eafily  announced,  b_y  the  number  of  its  greedy 
attendants,  the  gannet,  the  gull,  the  fhai'k,  and 
the  porpefs.  When  the  main  body  is  arrived, 
its  breadth  and  depth  is  fuch  as  to  aker  die  very 
appearance  of  the  ocean.  It  is  divided  into 
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diftindl  columns,  of  five  or  fix  miles  in  length, 
and  three  or  four  broad;  while  the  water  be- 
fore them  curls  up,  as  if  forced  out  of  its 
bed.  Sometimes  they  fink  for  the  fpace  of  ten 
or  fifteen  minutes,  then  rife  again  to  the  fur- 
face  ; ai)d,  in  bright  weather,  refledl  a variety 
of  fplendid  colours,  like  a field  befpangled  with 
purple,  gold,  and  azure.  The  filhermen  are 
ready  prepared  to  give  them  a proper  recep- 
tion ; and,  by  nets  made  for  the  occafion,  they 
take  fometimes  above  two  thoufand  barrels  at  a 
fingle  draught. 

From'the  Shetland  Ifles,  another  body  of  this 
great  army,  where  it  divides,  goes  oft’  to  the 
weftern  coiifts  of  Ireland,  where  they  meet  with 
a fecond  neceffity  of  dividing.  The  one  takes 
to  the  Atlantic,  where  it  is  foon  loft  in  that  ex- 
tenfive  ocean;  the  other  pafles  into  the  Irifh 
fea,  and  furniflies  a very  confiderable  capture  to 
the  natives. 

In  this  manner,  the  herrings,  expelled  from 
their  native  feas,  feek  thofe  bavs  and  ftiores 
where  they  can  find  food,  and  the  beft  defence 
againft  their  unmerciful  purfuers  of  the  deep. 
In  general,  the  moft  inhabited  ftiores  are  the 
places  where  the  larger  animals  of  the  deep  are 
leaft  fond  of  purfuing,  and  thefe  are  chofen  by 
tlie  herring  as  an  alylum  from  greater  dangers. 
Thus,  along  the  coafts  of  Norway,  the  German 
fboresj,  and  the  northern  ftiores  of  France,  thefe 
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animals  are  found  punctual  in  their  vifitations. 
In  theie  different  places  they  produce  their 
young ; which,  when  come  to  fome  degree  of 
maturity,  attend  the  general  motions.  After 
the  deftrudtion  of  fuch  numbers,  the  quantity 
that  attempts  to  return  is  but  fmall ; and  An- 
derfon  doubts  whether  they  ever  return. 

Such  is  the  account  given  of  the  migration 
of  thefe  fifties,  by  one  who,  of  all  others,  was 
beft:  acquainted  with  their  hiflory  5 and  yet 
many  doubts  arife,  in  every  part  of  the  migra- 
tion. The  moft:  obvious  which  has  been  made 
is,  that  though  fuch  numbers  perifti  in  their  de- 
fcent  from  the  north,  yet,  in  comparifon  to  thofe 
that  furvive,  the  account  is  trifling:  and  it  is 
fuppofed,  that  of  thofe  taken  by  man,  the  pro- 
portion is  not  one  to  a million.  Their  regu- 
larly leaving  the  ftiore  alfo  at  a ftrated  time, 
would  imply  that  they  are  not  in  thefe  vifits  un- 
der the  impulfe  of  neceffity.  In  faft,  there 
feetns  one  circumftance  that  ftiews  thefe  ani- 
mals governed  by  a choice  with  refpedl  to  the 
fhores  they  pitch  upon;  and  not  blindly  drove 
from  one  fliore  to.  another.  What  I mean  is, 
their  fixing  upon  fome  fhores  for  feveral  feafons, 
or  indeed,  for  feveral  ages  together ; and,  after 
having  regularly  vifited  them  every  year,  then 
capricioufly  forfaking  them  never  more  to  re- 
turn. The  firfl:  great  bank  for  herrings  was 
along  the  fhores  of  Norway.  Before  the  year 
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1584,  the  number  of  (hips  from  all  parts  of 
Europe  that  reforted  to  that  fhore,  exceeded 
fome  tlioufands.  The  quantity  of  herrings 
that  were  then'  aflembled  there,  was  fuch,  that 
a man  who  fhould  put  a fpear  in  tlie  water,  as 
Olaus  Magnus  afl’erts,  would  fee  it  ftand  on 
end,  being  prevented  from  falling.  But  foon 
after  that  period,  thefe  animals  were  feen  to 
defert  the  Norway  fhores,  and  took  up  along 
the  German  coaft,  where  the  Hanfe-towns 
drove  a very  great  trade  by  their  capture  and 
fale ; but,  for  above  a century,  the  herrings 
have,  in  a great  meafure,  forfaken  them  ; and 
their  greateft  colonies  are  feen  in  the  Britifh 
channel,  and  upon  the  Irifli  fhores.  It  is  not 
eafy  to  affign  a caufe  for  this  feemingly  capri- 
cious defertion : whether  the  number  of  their 
finny  enemies  encreafing  along  the  northern 
coafts,  may  have  terrified  the  herring  tribe  from 
their  former  places  of  refort ; or,  whether  the 
quantity  of  food  being  greater  in  the  Britifh 
channel,  may  not  allure  them  thither,  is  not  eafy 
to  determine ! 

The  Pilchard,  M’hich  is  a fifli  differing  little 
from  tjie  herring,  makes  the  coaft  of  Cornwall 
its  place  of  principal  refort.  Their  arrival  on 
that  coaft  is  foon  proclaimed  by  their  attendants 
the  birds,  and  the  larger  fifties ; and  the  whole 
country  prepare  to  take  the  advantage  of  this 
treafure,  providentially  thrown  before  them. 
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The  natives  fometimes  enclofe  a bay  of  feveral 
miles  extent  witli  their  nets  called  faines.  To 
direct  them  in  their  operations,  there  were  fome 
years  ago  (but  I believe  they  are  difcontinued) 
feveral  men  placed  on  eminences  near  the 
fhore,  called  huers.^  who,  with  brooms  in  their 
hands,  gave  fignals  where  the  nets  were  to  be 
extended,  and  where  the  fhoals  of  fifhes  lay : 
this  they  perceived  by  the  colour  of  the  water, 
which  alTumed  a tiniSture  from  the  flioals  be- 
neath. By  thefe  means  they  fometimes  take 
twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  barrels  of  pilchards  at 
a draught ; and  they  place  them  in  heaps  on  the 
Ihore.  It  often  happens,  that  the  quantity 
caught  exceeds  the  fait  or  the  utenfils  for 
curing  them  j and  then  they  are  carried  off  to 
ferve  for  the  purpofes  of  manure.  This  fifhery 
employs  not  only  great  numbers  of  men  at  fea, 
training  them  to  naval  affairs,  but  alfo  numbers 
of  women  and  children  at  land,  in  falting  and 
curing  the  fifh  j in  making  boats,  nets,  ropes, 
and  cafks,  for  the  purpofes  of  taking  or  fitting 
them  for  fale.  'T'he  poor  are  fed  with  the  fu- 
perfluity  of  the  capture ; the  land  is  manured 
with  the  offals;  the  merchant  finds  the  gain  of 
commiflion,  and  honeft  commerce ; the  fifher- 
nnian  a comfortable  fubfiftcnce  from  his  toil. 
“ Ships,”  fays  Dr.  Borlafe,  “ are  often  freighted 
hither  with  fait,  and  into  foreign  countries 
“ with  the  filb,  carrying  off  at  the  fame  time  a 
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“ part  of  our  tin.  The  ufual  produce  of  the 
“ number  of  hogftieads  exported  for  ten  years, 
“ from  1747  to  1756  inclufive,  amounted  to 
“ near  thirty  thoufand  hogflieads  each  year : 
‘‘  every  hogftiead  has  amounted,  upon  an  ave- 
“ rage,  to  the  price  of  one  pound  thirteen  fhil- 
“ lings  and  three-pence.  Thus  the  money 
“ paid  for  pilchards  exported,  has  annually 
“ amounted  to  near  fifty  thoufand  pounds.” 

Whence  thefe  infinite  numbers  are  derived, 
ftill  remains  obfcure ; but  it  will  encreafe  our 
wonder  to  be  told,  that  fo  fmall  a fifli  as  the 
Stickleback,  which  is  feldom  above  two  inches 
long,  and  that  one  would  think  could  eafily  find 
fupport  in  any  water,  is  yet  obliged  to  colonize, 
and  leave  its  native  fens  in  fearch  of  new  habi- 
tations. Once  every  feventh  or  eighth  year, 
amazing  fhoals  of  thefe  appear  in  the  river 
Welland,  near  Spalding,  and  come  up  the  ftream, 
forming  one  great  column.  They  are  fuppofed 
to  be  multitudes  colledled  in  fome  of  the  fens, 
till  overcharged  with  numbers,  they  are  perio- 
dically obliged  to  migrate.  An  idea  may  be  had 
of  their  numbers,  when  we  are  informed,  that  a 
man,  employed  by  a farmer  to  take  them,  for 
the  purpofe  of  manuring  his  grounds,  has  got, 
for  a confiderable  time,  four  {hillings  a day,  by 
felling  them  at  a halfpenny  a bufhel ! 

Thus  we  fee  the  amazing  propagation  of 
fiifhes  along  our  own  coafls  and  rivers  j but 
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their  numbers  bear  no  proportion  to  the  vaft 
quantities  found  among  the  iflands  ot  the  In- 
dian ocean.  The  inhabitants  of  thefe  countries 
are  not  under  the  neceflity  even  of  providing 
inftruments  for  fiftiing  j it  is  but  going  down 
to  the  fhore,  and  there  the  fifh  are  found  in 
great  numbers  in  the  plafhes  that  ftill  continue 
to  have  water  in.  them.  In  fome  of  thefe  places 
the  quantity  is  fo  great,  that  they  are  left  in 
flioals,  on  thofe  fwamps,  dried  up  by  the  fun, 
and  tiieir  putrefaction  contributes  to  render  the 
country  unhealtlilul. 

This  power  of  encreafing  in  thefe  animals, 
exceeds  our  idea,  as  it  would,  in  a very  fliort 
time,  outftrip  all  calculation.  A fingle  herring, 
if  fuffered  to  multiply  unmolefted  and  undi- 
minifhejd  for  twenty  years,  would  fhew  a pro- 
geny greater  in  bulk  than  ten  fuch  globes  as 
that  we  live  upon.  But  happily  the  balance 
of  nature  is  exadtly  preferved ; and  their  con- 
fumption  is  equal  to  their  fecundity.  For  this 
reafon  we  are  to  confider  the  porpefs,  the  fhark, 
or  the  cod-filh,  not  in  the  light  of  plunderers 
and  rivals,  but  of  benefadtors  to  mankind. 
Without  their  affiftance,  the  fea  would  foon 
become  overcharged  with  the  burthen  of  its 
own  productions } and  that  element,  which  at 
prefent  diftributes  health  and  plenty  to  the  fhore, 
would  but  load  it  with  putrefadtion. 
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In  the  propagation  of  all  fifh  fome  degree 
of  warmth  fcems  abfolutely  neceflary,  not  only 
to  their  prefervation,  but  to  the  advancement  of 
their  pofterity.  Their  fpawn  is  always  depo- 
fited  in  thofe  places  where  the  fun-beams  may 
reach  them,  either  at  the  bottom  of  fhallow' 
fhores,  or  floating  on  the  furface  in  deeper  wa- 
ters. A fmall  degree  of  heat  anfwers  all  the 
purpofes  of  incubation,  and  the  animal  iffues 
from  the  egg  in  its  ftate  of  perfect  formation, 
never  to  undergo  any  fucceeding  change. 

Yet  (iill,  I have  fome  doubts  whether  moft 
flfh  come  from  the  egg  completely  formed.  We 
know  that  in  all  the  frog  tribe,  and  many  of 
the  lizard  kind,  they  are  produced  from  the  egg 
in  an  imperfect  form.  The  tadpole,  or  young 
frog,  with  its  enormous  head  and  flender  tail, 
are  well  known:  a fpecies  of  the  lizard  alfo, 
which  is  excluded  from  the  fhell  without  legs, 
only  acquires  them  by  degrees,  and  not  till  after 
fome  time  does  it  put  off  its  ferpent  form.  It 
is  probable  that  fome  kinds  of  fifh  in  like  man- 
ner fuffer  a change ; and  though  it  be  too  in- 
confiderable  to  ftrike  the  fifherman  or  the  in- 
attentive fpedlator,  yet  it  makes  a very  material 
difference  to  the  naturalift,  and  would  perhaps 
difarrange  his  moft  favourite  fyftems.  A flight 
alteration  in  the  fins  or  bones  that  cover  the 
gills  would  overturn  the  whole  fabric  of  the 
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moll  applauded  ichthyologift  j and  yet,  as  I ob- 
ferved,  it  is  moft  probable  that  Lhefe  minute  al- 
terations often  take  place. 

As  a proof  of  this,  during  the  month  pf  July, 
there  appear  near  Greenwich  innumerable  fhoals 
of  fmall  fifhes,  which  are  known  to  the  Lon- 
doners by  the  name  of  White  Bait.  It  is  uni- 
verfally  agreed  that  they  are  the  young  of  fome 
fi{h  : they  are  never  feen  but  at  this  time  of  the 
year,  and  never  found  to  have  any  roe,  a cir- 
cumftance  that  proves  their  not  being  come  to 
maturity.  The  quantity  is  amazing ; and  the 
fJh  that  produces  them  in  fuch  numbers  muft 
be  in  plenty,  though  it  is  not  yet  known  what 
that  fifli  is,  as  they  correfpond  with  no  other 
fpecies  whatever.  They  moft  refemble  the 
fmelt  in  form  j and  yet  tliey  want  a fin,  which 
that  animal  is  never  without.  They  cannot  be 
the  bleak,  as  they  are  never  found  in  other  ri- 
vers where  the  bleak  breed  in  great  abundance. 
It  is  moft  probable,  therefore,  that  they  are  the 
young  of  fome  animal  not  yet  come  to  their 
perfect  form,  and  therefore  reducible  to  no  pre- 
fent  fyftem. 

The  time  that  fpinous  fifties  continue  in  the 
pea  is  in  proportion  to  the  fize  of  the  kind.  It 
is  a rule  that  chiefly  holds  through  nature,  that 
the  larger  the  animals  are,  the  longer  they  con- 
tinue before  exclufion.'  This  I fay  holds  ge- 
nerally through  all  nature;  though  it  is  not 
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eafy  to  affign  a caufe  for  fo  well  known  a truth. 

It  may  probably  be,  that  as  all  large  bodies  take 
a longer  time  to  grow  hot  than  fmall  ones,  fo 
the  larger  the  egg,  the  longer  influence  of  vital 
warmth  it  requires  to  reach  through  all  its  re- 
ceflTes,  and  to  unfold  the  dormant  fprings  that 
wait  to  be  put  into  motion. 

The  manner  in  which  the  eggs  of  fifhes  are  . 
impregnated  is  wholly  unknown.  All  that  ob- 
vioufly  offers  is,  that  in  ponds  the  fexes  are 
often  feen  together  among  the  long  grafs  at  the 
edge  of  the  water ; that  there  they  feem  to 
ftruggle  j and  that  during  this  time  they  are  in 
a ftate  of  fuffering ; they  grow  thin  j they  lofc 
their  appetite,  and  their  flefli  becomes  flabby ; 
the  fcales  of  fome  grow  rough,  and  they  lofe 
their  luftre.  On  the  contrary,  when  the  time 
of  coupling  is  over,  their  appetite  returns ; they 
re-afl'ume  their  natural  agility,  and  their  fcales 
become  brilliant  and  beautiful. 

Although  the  ufual  way  with  fpinous  fifhes  is 
to  produce  by  fpawn;  yet  there  are  fome,  fuch 
as  the  eel  and  the  blenny,  that  are  known  to 
bring  forth  their  young  alive.  Bowlker,  who 
has  written  a trfeatife  upon  fifhing,  feems  to  de- 
termine the  queftion  relative  to  the  viviparous 
produdlion  of  eels,  upon  the  authority  of  one 
or  two  credible  witnefl'es.  An  eel,  opened  in 
the  prefence  of  feveral  perfons  of  credit,  was 
found  to  have  an  infinite  number  of  little  crea- 
tures, 
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tures,  clofely  wrapped  up  together  in  a lump 
about  the  fize  of  a nutmeg,  which  being  put, 
into  a bafon  of  water,  foon  feparated,  and  fwam 
about ; yet  ftill,  whether  thefe  may  not  have 
been  worms  generated  in  the  animal’s  body, 
remains  a doubt ; for  there  are  fcarce  any  fifties 
that  are  not  infefted  with  worms  in  that  man- 
ner. 

With  refpeft  to  the  growth  of  fifties,  it  is 
obferved,  that  among  carps,  particularly  the 
firft  year,  they  grow  to  about  the  fize  of  the 
leaf  of  a willow-tree  ; at  two  years,  they  are 
about  four  inches  long.  They  grow  but  one 
inch  more  the  third  feafon,  which, is  five  inches. 
Thofe  of  four  years  old  are  about  fix  inches ; 
and  feven  after  the  fifth.  From  that  to  eight 
' years  old  they  are  found  to  be  large  in  propor- 
tion to  the  goodnefs  of  the  pond,  from  eight 
to  twelve  inches.  With  regard  to  fea-fifh,  the 
fifhermen  aflure  us  that  a fifti  muft  be  fix  years 
■old  before  it  is  fit  to  be  ferved  up  to  table. 
They  inftance  it  in  the  growth  of  a mackarel. 
They  aflure  us  that  thofe  a year  old  are  as 
large  as  one’s  finger;  that  thofe  of  two  years 
are  ab'out  twice  that  length ; at  three  and  four 
years,  they  are  that  fmall  kind  of  mackarel  that 
have  neither  milts  nor  roes ; and  between  five 
and  fix,  they  are  thofe  full-grown  fifti  that  are 
ferved  up  to  our  tables.  In  the  fame  man- 
ner, with  regard  to  flat  fifties,  they  tell  us  that 

the 
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the  turbot  and  barbel  at  one  year  are  about 
the  fize  of  a crown  piece ; the  fecond  year  as 
large  as  the  palm  of  one’s  hand ; and  at  the 
fifth  and  fixth  year,  they  are  large  enough  to 
be  ferved  up  to  table.  Thus  it  appears  that 
lifh  are  a confiderable  time  in  coming  to  their 
full  growth,  and  that  they  are  a long  time  de- 
ftroyed  before  it  comes  to  their  turn  to  be  de- 
ftroyers  *. 

All  lifh  live  upon  each  other,  in  fome  ftate 
of  their  exiftence.  7'hofe  with  the  largeft 
mouths,  attack  and  devour  the  larger  kinds ; 
thofe  whofe  mouths  are  lefs,  lie  in  wait  for  the 
fmaller  fry;  and  even  thefe  chiefly  fubfifl  upon 
fpawn.  Of  thofe  which  live  in  the  ocean  of 
the  fpinous  kinds,  the  Dorado  is  the  moft  vo- 
racious. This  is  chiefly  found  in  the  tropical 
climates ; and  is  at  once  the  moft  aftive,  and 
the  moft  beautiful  of  the  finny  region.  It  is 
about  fix  feet  long ; the  back  all  over  enamelled 
with  fpots  of  a blueifh  green  and  filver;  the 
tail  and  fins  of  a gold  colour ; and  all  have  a 
brilliancy  of  tint,  that 'nothing  but -Nature’s 
pencil  can  attain  to : the  eyes  are  placed  on 
each  fide  of  the  head,  large  and  beautiful,  fur- 
rounded  with  circles  of  fhining  gold.  In  the 
feas  where  they  are  found,  thefe  fifh  are  always- 

• Tralte  des  Peches,  parMonfieur  Duhamel.  Sefl.  3. 
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in  motion,  and  play  round  (hips  in  full  Tall, 
with  cafe  and  fecurity : for  ever  either  purfu- 
ing  or  purfued,  they  are  feen  continually  in  a 
ftate  of  warfare ; either  defending  themfelves 
againft  the  (hark,  or  darting  after  the  fmaller 
flfhes.  Of  all  others,  the  Flying-fifh  moft 
abounds  in  thefe  feas ; and  as  it  is  a fmall  ani- 
mal, feldom  growing  above  the  fize  of  a her- 
ring, it  is  chiefly  fought  by  the  dorado.  Na- 
ture has  furnifhed  each  refpe^lively  with  the 
powers  of  purfuit  and  evafion.  The  dorado 
being  above  fix  feet  long,  yet  not  thicker  than 
a falmon,  and  furnifhed  witli  a full  comple- 
ment of  fins,  cuts  its  way  through  the  water 
with  amazing  rapidity : on  the  other  hand,  the 
flying-fifh  is  furnifhed  with  two  pair  of  fins 
longer  than  the  body,  and  thefe  alfo  moved  by 
a ftronger  fet  of  mufcles  than  any  other.  This 
equality  of  power  Teems  to  furnifh  one  of  the 
moft  entertaining  fpeftacles  thofe  feas  can  ex- 
hibit. The  efforts  to  feize  on  the  one  fide,  and 
the  arts  of  efcaping  on  the  other,  are  perfectly 
amufing.  The  dorado  is  feen,  upon  this  occa- 
fion,  darting  after  its  prey,  which  will  not  leave 
the  water,  while  it  has  the  advantage  of  fwim- 
ming,  in  the  beginning  of  the  chace.  But, 
like  an  hunted  hare,  being  tired  at  laft,  it  then 
has  recourfe  to  another  expedient  for  fafety,  by 
flight.  The  long  fins,  which  began  to  grow 
ufelefs  in  the  water,  are  now  exerted  in  a dif- 
ferent 
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ferent  manner  and  difFerent  direftion  to  that  in 
which  they  were  employed  in  fwimming;  by 
this  means  the  timid  little  animal  rifes  from 
the  water,  and  flutters  over  its  furface,  for  two 
or  three  hundred  yards,  till  the  mufcles  em- 
ployed in  moving  the  wings  are  enfeebled  by 
that  particular  manner  of  exertion.  By  this 
time,  however,  they  have  acquired  a frefli 
power  of  renewing  their  efforts  in  the  water, 
and  the  animal  is  capable  of  proceeding  with 
fome  velocity  by  fwimming : ftill,  however,  the 
aftive  enemy  keeps  it  in  view,  and  drives  it 
again  from  the  deep ; till,  at  length,  the  poor 
little  creature  is  feen  to  dart  to  fhorter  dif- 
tances,  to  flutter  with  greater  effort,  and  to  drop 
down  at  laft  into  the  mouth  of  its  fierce  pur- 
fuer.  But  not  the  dorado  alone,  all  animated 
nature  feems  combined  againft  this  little  fifh, 
which  feems  poffefl'ed  of  double  powers,  only  to 
be  fubjedl  to  greater  dangers.  For  though  it 
fhould  efcape  from  its  enemies  of  the  deep,  yet 
the  tropic  bird  and  the  albatrofs  are  for  ever 
upon  the  wing  to  feize  it.  Thus  purfued  in 
either  element,  it  fometimes  feeks  refuge  from 
a new  enemy ; and  it  is  not  unfrequent  for 
whole  fhoals  of  them  to  fall  on  fhip-board,  where 
they  furnifh  man  with  an  objedf  of  ufelefs  cu- 
riofity.  ^ 

T^'he  warfare  in  frefh-water  is  not  carried  on 
with  fuch  deftrudfive  adfivityj  nor  are  the  in- 
habitants 
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habitants  of  that  element  fo  numerous.  It 
would  feem  that  there  is  fomething  more  fa- 
vourable to  the  fecundity  of  fifties  in  the  ocean, 
than  in  an  element  lefs  impregnated  with  fait. 
It  has  been  the  opinion  of  fome  philofophers, 
that  all  fifti  are  natives  of  that  great  refervoi'r ; 
and  that  only  colonies  have  been  fent  up  rivers, 
either  through  accident,  or  tfie  neceffity  of  pro- 
curing fubfiftence.  They  have  been  led  to  this 
opinion  by  the  fuperior  fecundity  of  fea-fifh, 
which  breed  twenty  to  one  j as  well  as  by  their 
fuperiority  in  flrength  and  fize,  over  thofe  of 
the  fame  kind  found  in  lakes  and  rivers.  This 
is  a matter  too  remotely  fpeculative  to  be  worth 
purfuing ; but  certain  it  is,  that,  in  frefti  water, 
fifties  feem  to  abate  much  of  their  courage  and 
rapacity ; purfue  each  other  with  lefs  violence, 
and  feem  to  be  lefs  powerfully  adfuated  by  all 
tJieir  appetites.  The  greedinefe  with  which 
fea-fifti  devour  the  bait  is  prodigious,  if  com- 
pared with  the  manner  they  take  it  in  frefti  wa- 
ter. The  lines  of  fuch  fifticrmen  as  go  off  to 
fea,  are  coarfe,  thick,  and  clumfy,  compared 
to  what  are  ufed  by  thofe  who  filh  at  land. 
Their  ba,its  are  feldom  more  than  a piece  of  a 
fifli,  or  the  llefli  of  fome  quadrupede,  ftuck  on 
the  hook  in  a bungling  manner  j and  fcarce  any, 
art  is  employed  to  conceal  the  deception.  But 
it  is  otherwife  in  frefti  water ; the  lines  miift: 
often  be  drawn  to  an  hair-like  finenefs ; they 
Yol.  VI.  F mult 
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muft  be  tlnilured  of  the  peculiar  colour  of  the 
jftreamj  the  bait  muft  be  formed  with  the  niceft 
.art,  and  even,  if  poflible,  to  exceed^the  per- 
fedtion  of  Nature:  yet  ftill  the  fifties  approach 
it  with  diffidence,  and  often  fwim  round  it 
with  difdain.  The  cod,  on  the  banks  of  New- 
foundland, the  inftant  the  hook,  which  is  only 
baited  with' the  guts  of  the  animal  laft  taken, 
is  dropped  into  tlie  water,  darts  to  it  at  once, 
and  the  fiftiermen  have  but  to  pull  up  as  faft 
as  they  throw  down.  But  it  is  otherwife 
with  tliofe  who  fifti  in  frefti  waters,  they  muft 
wait  whole  hours  in  fruitlefs  expedfation ; and 
the  patience  of  a fperman  is  proverbial  among- 
us. 

This  comparative  negledt  of  food,  which  is 
found  in  all  the  tribes  of  frefli-water  fifties,  ren- 
tiers them  lefs  turbulent  and  lefs  deftrudlive 
among  each  other.  Of  all  thefe  the  Pike  is  the 
moft  adlive  and  voracious ; and  our  poets,  whofe 
laifinefs  it  is  to  obferve  the  furface  of  Nature, 
have  called  it  the  tyrant  of  the  watery  plain. 
In  fiidl,  in  proportion  to  its  ftrength  and  cele- 
rity, the  pike  does  feme  mifehief ; but  what  are 
its  efforts,  compared  to  thofe  of  the  cachalot  or 
ffhe  ftiark  ! they  refcmble  the  petty  depredations 
of  a robber,  put  in  competition  with  the  ra- 
vages of  a conqueror  ! However,  the  pike  will 
attack  every  fifti  lefs  than  itfelf ; and  it  is  fonie- 
times  feen  rhoaked,  by  attempting  to  fwallow 
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fuch  as  are  too  large  a morfel.  It  is  immaterial' 
of  what  fpecies  the  animal  it  purfues  appears 
to  be,  whether  of  another  of  its  own ; all  arc 
indifcriminately  devoured ; fo  that  every  fifh 
owes  its  fafety  to  its  minutenefs,  its  celerity, 
or  its  courage : nor  does  the  pike  confine  itfelf 
to  feed  on  fifti  and  frogs ; it  will  draw  down 
the  water-rat  and  the  young  ducks,  as  they  are 
fwimming  about.  Gefner  tells  us  of  a mule 
that  (looped  to  drink  in  the  water,  when  a 
familhed  pike,  that  was  near,  feized  it  by  the 
nofe,  nor  was  it  difengaged  till  the  bead  flung 
it  on  (hore.  So  great  is  their  rapacity,  that 
they  will  contend  with  the  otter  for  his  prey, 
and  even  endeavour  to  force  it  from  him.  For 
this  reafon  it  is  dreaded  by  all  other  fifh  ; and 
the  fmall  ones  (hew  the  fame  uneafinefs  and 
deteftation  at  the  prefence  of  their  tyrant,  as 
the  little  birds  do  at  the  fight  of  an  hawk  or 
an  owl.  TVhen  the  pike  lies  afleep  near  the 
furface,  as  is  frequently  the  cafe,  the  lelTer 
fi(h  are  often  obferved  to  fwim  around  it  in' 
raft  numbers,  with  a mixture  of  caution  and 
terror. 

The  other  tribes  of  frefli-w’ater  fifli  are  much 
inferior  to  this  animal  in  courage  and  rapacity; 
they  chiefly  fubfift  upon  worms  and  infeifls, 
puifuing  them  at  the  bottom,  or  jumping  after 
them  to  the  furface  of  the  water.  In  winter 
alfo,  their  appetite  feems  entirely  to  forfake 
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them  j at  lead  they  continue  in  fo  -torpid  a 
date,  that  few  baits  will  tempt  them  to  their 
deftru6tion.  At  that  feafon,  they  forfakc  the 
fhallow  waters,  and  feek  thofe  deep  holes  to  be 
found  in  every  river,  where  they  continue  for 
days  together,  without  ever  appearing  to  move. 
The  cold  feems  to  affedf  them;  for  at  that 
time  they  lie  elefe  to  the  bottom,  where  the 
water  is  mod  w'arm,  and  feldom  venture  out 
except  the  day  be  peculiarly  fine,  and  die  {hal- 
lows at  the  edges  of  the  dream  become  tepified 
by  the  powerful  rays  of  the  fun.  Indeed,  I 
have  been  allured,  that  fome  fifhes  rnay  be  ren- 
dered fo  torpid  by  the  cold,  in  the  northern 
rivers,  as  to  be  frozen  up,  in  the  great  malTes  . 
of  icc,  in  which  they  continue  for  feveral  months 
together,  feemingly  without  life  or  fenfation,  the 
prifoners  of  congelation,  and  waiting  the  ap- 
proach of  a warmer  fun,  to  redore  them  at 
once  to  life  and  liberty.  Thus  that  chcarful 
luminary  not  only  didributes  health  and  vege- 
tation to  the  produdlions  of  the  earth,  but  is 
ardently  fought  even  by  the  gelid  inhabitants  of 
the  water. 

As  fifh  are  enemies  one  to  another,  fo  each 
fpecies  is  infeded  with  worms  of  diderent  kinds, 
peculiar  to  itfelf.  The  great  filli  abound  with 
them ; and  the  little  ones  are  not  entirely  free. 
Tliefe  troublefome  vermin  lodge  themfclves 
cither  in  the  jaws,  and  the  iutedincs  internally, 
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or  near  the  fins  without.  When  fifh  are  htalthy 
and  fat,  they  are  not  much  annoyed  by  thetn ; 
but  in  winter,  when  they  are  lean  or  fickly,  they 
then  fuffer  very  much. 

Nor  does  the  reputed  longevity  of  this'  clafs 
fecure  them  from  their  peculiar  diforders.  They 
are  not  only  afFedfed  by  too  much  cold,  but 
there  are  frequently  certain  difpofitions  of  the 
element  in  which  they  refide,  unfavourable  to 
their  health  and  propagation.  Some  ponds 
they  will  not  breed  in,  however  artfully  dif- 
pofed  for  fupplying  them  with  frefh  recruits  of 
water,  as  well  as  provifion.  In  fome  feafons 
they  are  found  to  feel  epidemic  diforders,  and 
are  feen  dead  by  the  water-fide,  without  any 
apparent  caufe : yet  ftill  they  are  animals  of 
all  others  the  moft  vivacious,  and  they  often 
live  and  fubfift  upon  fuch  fubftances  as  are  poi- 
fonous  to  the  more  perfect  claflfes  of  animated 
nature. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  de^rmine  whether  the  poi- 
fonous  qualities  which  many  of  them  are  found 
to  poflefs,  either  when  they  wound  our  bodies 
externally  with  their  fpines,  or  when  they  are 
unwarily  eaten  at  our  tables,  arifes  from  this 
caufe.  That  numbers  of  fiflies  inflift'poifonous 
wounds,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  cannot  be 
doubted.  The  concurrent  teftimony  of  man- 
kind, they  think  fufficient  to  contradift  any 
reafonings  upon  this  head,  taken  from  anatd- 
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mical  infpeftion.  The  great  pain  that  is  felt 
frpm  the  fting  given  by  the  back  fin  of  the 
weever,  bears  no  proportion  to  the  fmallnefs  of 
the  inftrument  that  inflifts  the  \vound.  How 
the  poifon  is  preferved,  or  how  it  is  conveyed 
by  the  animal,  it  is  not  in  opr  power  to  per- 
ceive •,  but  its  adlual  exiftcnce  has  been  often 
attefted  by  painful  experience.  In  this  in- 
firance  we  mull  decline  conjedture,  fatisfied  with 
hiftory. 

The  fa£l  of  their  being  poifonous  when  eaten, 
is  equally  notorious  j and  the  caufc  equally  in- 
icrutable.  My  poor  worthy  friend  Dr.  Grain- 
ger, who  refided  for  many  years  at  St.  Chrifto- 
pher’s,  afl’ured  me,  that  of  the  fifh  caught,  of 
the  fame  kind,  at  one  end  of  the  ifland,  fome 
were  the  bed  and  moll:  wholefome  in  the  world; 
v/hile  ethers  taken  at  a different  end  were 
always  dangerous,  and  mod  commonly  fatal. 
W e have  a paper  in  the  Philofophical  Tranf- 
aCiions,  giving  an  account  of  the  poifonous 
qualities  of  thofe  found  at  New  Providence, 
one  of  the  Bahama  iflands.  The  author  there 
afi'ures  us,  that  the  greated  part  of  the  fifh  of 
that  dreary  coad  are  all  of  a deadly  nature  ; 
their  finalled  effexds  being  to  bring  on  a ter- 
rible pain  in  the  joints,  v/hich,  if  terminating 
favourably,  leaves  the  patient  without  any  ap- 
petite for  Icveral  days  after.  It  is  not  thofe  of 
tlie  mod  deformed  figure,  or  the  mod  frightful 
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to  look  at,  that  are  alone  to  be  dreaded}  all 
kind?,  at  difterent  times,  are  alike  dangerous} 
and  the  lame  fpecies  which  has  this  day  fervcd 
for  iKiurifhment,  is  the  next,  tried,  found  to 
be  fatal  1 

' This  noxious  quality  has  given  rife  to  'much 
fpeculation,  and  many  conjeftures.  Some  have 
fuppofed  it  to  arife  from  the  fifhes  on  thefe 
fhores  eating  of  the  machinel  apple,,  a deadly  ^ 
vegetable  poifon,  that  fometimes  grows  pendent 
over  the  fea ; but  the  quantity  of  thofe  trees, 
growing  in  this  manner,  bears  no  proportion  to 
the  extenfive  infedlLon  of  the  fifli.  Labat  has 
afcribed  it  to  their  eating  the  gally-lilb,  which 
is  itfclf  moft  potently  pqifonous}  but  this  only 
removes  our  wonder  a little  farther  back } for 
it  may  be  aflcecl,  with  as  juft  a caufe  for  curio- 
fity,  how  comes  the  gaily- fifti  itfelf  to  procure  ■ 
its  noxious  qualities  ? Others  have  afcribed  the 
poifon  of  thefe  fifhes  to  their  feeding  upon 
copperas  beds  : but  I do  not  know  of  any  cop- 
per-mines found  in  America.  In  fhort,  as  we 
cannot  defcribe  the  alembic  by  which  the  rattle- 
fnake  diftils  its  malignity,  nor  the  proccfs  by 
which  the  fcorpioii,  that  lives  among  rofes, 
converts  their  fweets  to  venonl,  fo  we  cannot 
difcover  the  manner  by  which  fifties  become 
thus  dangerous ; and  it  is  well  for  us  of  Europe 
that  we  can  thus  wonder  in  fecurity.  It  is 
certain  that,  with  us,  if  fifties,  fuch  as  carp  or 
tench,  acquire  any  difagreeable  flavour  from 
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the  lakes  in  which  they  have  been  bred,  this 
can  be  removed,  by  their  being  kejjt  fome  time 
in  finer  and  better  water  : there  they  foon  clear 
away  all  thofe  difagreeable  qualities  their  flefli 
had  contrafted,  and  become  as  delicate  as  if 
they  had  been  always  fed  in  the  moft  cleanly 
manner.  But  this  expedient  is  with  us  rather 
the  precaution  of  luxury,  than  the  elFeit  of  fear; 
we  have  nothing  to  dread  from  the  noxious 
qualities  of  our  fiih ; for  all  the  animals  our 
waters  furnifh  are  wholefome. 

Happy  England  ! where  the  fea  furnifiies  an 
abundant  and  luxurious  repaft,  and  the  frefli  wa- 
ters an  innocent  and  harmlefs  paftime  ; where 
the  angler,  in  chearfid  folitude,  firolls  by  the 
edge  of  the  fiream,  and  fears  neither  the  coiled 
fnake,  nor  the  lurking  crocodile ; where  he  can 
retire  at  night,  with  his  few  trouts,  to  borrow 
the  pretty  defeription  of  old  Walton,  to  fome 
friendly  cottage,  where  the  landlady  is  good, 
and  the  daughter  innocent  and  beautiful;  where 
the  room  is  cleanly,  with  lavender  in  the  fheets, 
and  twenty  ballads  ftuck  about  the  wall  ! There 
he  can  enjoy  the  company  of  a talkative  bro- 
ther fportfman,  have  his  trouts  drelTed  for  fup- 
per,  tell  tales,  fing  old  tunes,  or  make  a catch  ! 
'I'here  he  can  talk  of  the  wonders  of  Nature 
with  learned  admiration,  or  find  fome  harmlefs 
fport  to  content  him,  and  pafs  away  a little  time; 
without  offence  to  God,  or  injury  to  man ! 
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Of  the  Divifmi  of  Shell  Fiji). 

IN  defcribing  the  inhabitants  of  the  water,  a 
clafs  of  animals  occur,  that  mankind,  from 
the  place  of  their  refidence,  have  been  con- 
tent to  call  hfh;  but  that  natural ifts,  from, 
their  formation,  have  juftly  agreed  to  be  un- 
worthy of  the  name.  Indeed,  the  affinity  many 
of  this  kind  bear  to  the  infedl  tribe,  may  very 
well  plead  for  the  hiftorian  who  ranks  them  ra- 
ther as  infedts.  Flowever,  the  common  lan- 
guage of  a country  muft  not  be  {lightly  invaded  ; 
the  names  of  things  may  remain,  if  the  philofo- 
pher  be  careful  to  give  precifion  to  our  ideas  o£. 
them. 

There  are  two  clafTes  of  animals,  therefore,  in- 
habiting the  \vater,  which  commonly  receive  the 
name  of  fiflies,  entirely  different  from  thofe  we 
have  been  defcribing,  and  alfo  very  diftindf  from 
each  other.  Thefe  are  divided  by  naturaliflrs 
into  Cruftaceous  and  Teftaceous  animals ; both, 
totally  unlike  filhes  to  appearance,,  feem  to  in-- 
vert  the  order  of  nature;  and  as  tliofe  have  their 
bones  on  the  infide,  and  their  mufcles  hung- upon, 
them  for  the  purpofes  of  life  and  motion,  thefe,, 
on  the  contrary,  have  all  their  bony  parts  on  the 
outfide,  and  all  their  mufcles  within..  Not  to. 
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’ talk  myfterioufly—  all  who  have  feen  a lobfter  or 
an  oyfter,  perceive  that  the  fhell  in  thefe  bears  a 
ftrong  analogy  to  the  bones  of  other  .animals  j 
and  that,  by  thefe  flaells,  the  animal  is  fuftained 
and  defended. 

Cruftaceous  nfti,  fuch  as  the  crab  and  the  lob- 
fter, have  a fliell,not  quite  of  a ftony  hardnefs,  but 
rather  refembling  a firm  cruft,  and  in  Ibme  mea- 
fure  capable  of  yielding.  X eftaceous  fifties,  fuch 
as  the  oyfter  or  cockle,  are  furniftied  with  a fhell 
of  a ftony  hardnefs  very  brittle,  and  incapable 
of  yielding.  Of  the  cruftaceous  kinds  are  the 
. Lobfter,  the  Crab,  and  the  T ortoife : of  the 
teftaceous,  that  numerous  tribe  of  Oyfters, 
Mufcles,  Cockles,  and  Sea  Snails,  which  offer 
with  infinite  variety^ 

The  cruftaceous  tribe  feem  to  hold  the  mid- 
dle rank  between  fifties,  properly  fo  called,  and 
thofe  fnail-like  animals  tliat  receive  the  name  of 
teftaceous  fifties.  Their  mufcles  are  ftrong  and 
firm,  as  in  the  former ; their  fhell  is  felf-pro- 
duced,  as  among  the  latter.  They  have  motion, 
and  hunt  for  food  with  greater  avidity,  like  the 
former.  They  are  incapable  of  fwimming, 
but  creep  along  tlie  bottom,  like  the  latter: 
in  fhort,  they  form  the  link  that  unites  thefe 
two  clalfes,  that  feem  fo  very  oppofite  in  their 
natures. 

Of  teftaceous  fifties  we  will  fpeak  hereafter. 
As  to  animals  of  the  cruftaceous  kind,  they 
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are  very  numerous,  their  figure  offers  an  hun- 
dred varieties  : but  as  to  their  nature,  they  are 
obvioufly  divided  into  two  very  diftin£l  kinds, 
differing  in  their  habits  and  their  conformation. 
Ihe  chief  of  one  kind  is  the  Lobfler ; the  chief 
of  the  other,  the  Tortoife.  Under  theLobfter 
we  rank  the  Prawn,  the  Cray  Fifh,  the  Shrimp, 
the  Sea  Crab,  the  Land  Crab,  and  all  their  va- 
rieties. Under  the  Sea  Tortoife,  the  Turtle, 
the  Hawkfbill  Turtle,  the  Land  Tortoife,  and 
their  numerous  varieties. 

CHAP.  11. 

Crujiaceotts  Animals  of  the  Lobjier  Kind. 

However  different  in  figure  the  Lob>- 
fter  and  the  Crab  may  feem,  their  man- 
ners and  conformation  are  nearly  the  fame. 
With  all  the  voracious  appetites  of  fifhes,  they 
are  condemned  to  lead  an  infetSf  life  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  water ; and  though  prefl'ed  by  con- 
tinual hunger,  they  are  often  obliged  to  wait 
till  accident  brings  them  their  prey.  Though 
without  any  warmth  in  their  bodies,  or  even 
without  red  blood  circulating  through  their  veins, 
they  are  animals  wonderfully  voracious.  What- 
ever they  feize  upon  that  has  life,  is  fure  to  pe- 
rifh,  though  never  fo  well  defended  j they  even 
devour  each  other : and,  to  encreafe  our  furprize 
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-ftill  more,  they  may,  in  fome  meafure,  be  faid  to 
eat  themfclves  ; as  they  change  their  fhell  and 
their'ftomach  every  year,  and  their  old  ftomach 
is  generally  the  firft  morfel  that  ferves  to  glut 
the  new. 

The  Lobfter  is  an  animal  of  fo  extraordinary 
a form,  that  thofe  who  firft  fee  it  are  apt  to 
•miftalte  the  head  for  the  tail ; but  it  is  foon 
difcovered  that  the  animal  moves  with  its  claws 
foremoft ; and  that  the  part  whicfi  plays  within 
itfelf  by  joints,  like  a coat  of  armour,  is  the 
tail.  The  two  great  claws  are  the  lobfter’s  in- 
ftruments  of  provifion  and  defence;  thefe,  by 
opening  like  a pair  of  nippers,  have  great 
ftrength,  and  take  a firm  hold ; they  are  ufually 
notched,  like  a faw,  which  ftill  more  encreafes. 
-their  tenacity.  Befide  thefe  powerful  inftruf 
ments,  which  may  be  confidered  as  arms,  tlie. 
lobfter  has  eight  legs,  four  on  each  fide ; and. 
thefe,  with  the  tail,  ferve  to  give  the  animal  its 
progreffive  and  fideling  motion.  Between  the. 
-two  claws  is  the  animal’s  head,  very  finall,  and 
furnifhed  with  eyes  that  feem  like  two  black 
horny  fpecks  on  each  fide and  thefe  it  has  a 
power  of  advancing  out  of  the  focket,  and  draw- 
ing in  at  pleafure.  The  moutli,  like  that  of  in- 
fers, opens  the  long  way  of  the  body;  not  crofs- 
ways,  as  witli  man,  and  the  higher  race  of  ani- 
mals. It  is  furnifhed  with  two  teeth  for  the 
comminution  of  its  food ; but  as  thefe  are  not  fuf- 
9 ficienti: 
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ficfent,^t  has  three  more  in  the  ftoniach  ; one 
on  each  fide,  and  the  other  below.  Between  the 
two  teeth  there  is  a flefhy  fubftaiice,'in  the  fhape 
of  a tongue.  The  inteftines  confift  of  oile  long 
bowel,  which  reaches  from  the  mouth  to  the 
vent;  but  what  this  animal, differs  in  from  all 
others,  is,  that  the  fpinal  marrow  is  in  the  breaft- 
bone.  It  is  fimnifhed  with  two  long  feelers  or 
horns,  that  ifTue  on  each  fide  of  the  head,  that 
feem  to  correct  the  dimnefs  of  its  fight,  and  ap- 
prize the  animal  of  its  danger,  or  of  its  prey. 
The  tail,  or  that  jointed  inftrument -at  the  other 
end,  is  the  grand  inftrument  of  motion';  and 
with  this  it  can  raife  itfelf  in  the  water.  Under 
this  we  ufually  fee  lodged  the  fpawn  in  great 
abundance  ; every  pea  adhering  to  the  next  by 
a very  fine  filament,  which  is  fcarcely  perceiv- 
able. Every  lobfter  is  an  hermaphrodite,  and 
is  fuppofed  to  be  felf-impregnated  ! The  ovary, 
or  place  where  the  fpawn  is  firft  produced,  is 
backwards,  toward  the  tail,  where  a red  fub- 
flance  is  always  found,  and  which  is  nothing 
but  a clufter  of  peas,  that  are  yet  too  fmall 
for  exclufion.  From  this  receptacle  there  go 
two  canals,  that  open  on  each  fide  at  the  'join- 
tures of  the  fhcll,  at  the  belly;  and  through 
thefe  pafl'ages  the  peas  defcend  to  be  excluded, 
and  placed  under  the  tail,  where  the  animal 
preferves  them  from  danger  for  fome  time, 
until  they  cdme  to  maturity ; when,  being  fur- 
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nifhed  with  limbs  and  motion,  they  drop  ofF  into 
the  water. 

When  the  young  lobfters  leave  the  parent, 
they  immediately  feek  for  refuge  in  the  fmalleft 
clefts  of  rocks,  and  in  fuch-like  crevices  at  the 
bottom  of  the  fea,  where  the  entrance  is  but , 
fmall,  and  the  opening  can  be  eafily  defended. 
There,  without  feeming  to  take  any  food,  they 
grow  larger  in  a few  weeks  time,  from  the  mere 
accidental  fubftances  which  the  water  waihes 
to  their  retreats.  By  this  time  alfo  they  ac- 
quire an  hard,  firm  Ihell,  which  furniflies  them 
with  both  ofFenfive  and  defenfive  armour.  They 
then  begin  to  ilTue  from  tlieir  fortrelTes,  and 
boldly  creep  along  the  bottom,  in  hopes  of 
meeting  with  more  diminutive  plunder.  The 
fpawn  of  fifli,  the  fmaller  animals  of  their  own. 
kind,  but  chiefly  the  worms  that  keep  at  the 
bottom  of  the  fea,  fupply  them  with  plenty. 
They  keep  in  this  manner  clofe  among  the 
rocks,  bufily  employed  in  fcratching  up  the 
fand  with  their  claws  for  worms,  or  furprifing 
fuch  heedlefs  animals  as  fall  within  their  grafp 
thus  they  have  little  to  apprehend,  except  from 
each  other for  in  them,  as  among  filhes,  the 
large  are  the  moft  formidable  of  all.  other  ene- 
mies to  the  fmall. 

But  this  life  of  abundance  and  fecurity  is  foon 
to  have  a moft  dangerous  interruption  j for  the 
body  of  the  lobfter  ftill  continuing  to  encreafe, 
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tvhile  its  fhell  remains  inalterably  the  lame,  the 
animal  becomes  too  large  for  its  habitation, 
and  imprifoned  within  the  criift  that  it  has  na- 
turally gathered  round  it,  there  comes  on  a 
neceffity  of  getting  free.  The  young  of,  this 
kind,  therefore,  that  grow  fafter,  as  I am  alTured 
by  the  fifhermen,  change  their  fliell  oftener  than 
the  old,  who  come-  to  their  full  growth,  and 
who  remain  in  the  fame  fhell  often  for  two  years 
together.  In  general,  however,  all  thefe  ani- 
mals change  their  fliell  once  a year  j and  this  is 
not  only  a moft  painful  operation,  but  alfo  fub- 
jedfs  them  to  every  danger.  Their  molting  feafon 
is  generally  about  the  beginning  of  fummer  j at 
which  tim-c  their  food  is  in  plenty,  and  their 
ftrength  and  vigour  in  the  highcft  perfedtion. 
But  foonall  their  adlivity  ceafes  : they  are  feen 
forfaking  the  open  parts  of  the  deep,  and  feek- 
ing  fome  retired  fituation  among  the  rocks,  or 
fome  outlet  where  they  may  remain  in  fafety 
from  the  attacks  of  their  various  enemies.  For 
fome  days  before  their  change,  the  animal  dif- 
continues  its  ufual  voracioufnefs  ; it  is  no  longer 
feen  laborioufly  harrowing  up  the  fand  at  the 
bottom,  or  fighting  with  others  of  its  kind,  or 
hunting  its  prey ; it  lies  torpid  and  motionlefs,  as 
if  in  anxious  expeftation  of  the  approaching 
change.  Juft  before  calling  its  Ihcll,  it  throws 
itfelf  upon  its  back,  ftrikes  its  claws  againft^each 
Other,  and  every  limb  feems  to  tremblQ  ; its  feel- 
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ersare  agitated,  and  the  whole  body  is  in  violent 
motion  ; it  then  fwells  itfelf  in  an  unufiial  man- 
ner, and  at  laft  the  fhell  is  feen  beginning  to 
divide  at  its  jundlures  ^particularly  it  opens  at 
the  jun6lures  of  thtr  belly,  where,  like  a pair  of 
jumps,  it  was  before  but  feemingly  united.  It 
alfo  feems  turned  irtfide  out;  and  its  llomach 
comes  away  vyith  its  fhell.  After  this,  by  the 
fame  operation,  it  difengages  itfelf  of  the  claws? 
v/hich  burft  at  the  joints ; the  animal,  with  a 
tremulous  motion,  calling  them  ofF  as  a man 
would  kick  off  a boot  that  was  too  big  for 
him. 

. 'rhus,  in  a fhort  time,  this  wonderful  creature 
finds  itfelf  at  liberty;  but  in  fo  weak  and  en- 
feebled a ftate,  that  it  continues  for  feveral  hours 
motionlefe.  Indeed,  fo  violent  and  painful  is 
the  operation,  that  many  of  them  die  under  it ; 
and  thofe  which  furyive  are  in  fuch  a weakly 
ftate  for  fome  time,  that  they  neither  take  food, 
nor  venture  from  their  retreats.  Immediately 
after  this  change,  they  have  not  only  the  foft- 
nefs,  but  the  timidity  of  a worm.  Every  ani- 
mal of  the  deep  is  then  a powerful  enemy, 
which  they,  can  neither  efcape  nor  oppofe;  and 
this,  in  fa£l:,  is  ’the  tirne  when  the  dog-fifh,  the 
cod,  and  the  ray,  devour  them  by  hundreds. 
But  this  ftate  of  defencelefs  imbecility  continues 
for  n very  fhort  time  : the  animal,  in  lefs  than 
two  days,  is  feen  to  have  the  fkin  that  covered 
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its  body  grown  alinoft  as  hard  as  before  ; its  ap- 
petite is  fccn  to  encreafcj  and,  ftrange  to  behold  ! 
the  firit  objcdl  that  tempts  its  gluttony,  is  its 
own  ftomach,  which  it  fo  lately  was  difengaged 
from.  I'his  it  devours  with  great  eagernefs  ; 
and  fome  time  after  eats  even  its  former  fhell.  In 
about  forty- eight  hours,  in  proportion  to  the  ani- 
raal’s  health  and  ftrength,  the  new  fhell  is  per- 
fcifUy  formed,  and  as  hard  as  that  which  was 
but  juft  thrown  afide. 

I'o  contribute  to  the  fpeedy  growth  of  the 
fhell,  it  is  fuppofcd  by  fome,  that  the  lobfter  is 
fupplied  with  a very  extraordinary  concretion 
within  its  body,  that  is  converted  into  the 
flielly  fubftance.  It  is  a chalky  fubftance,  found 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  ftomach  of  all  lobfters, 
improperly  called  crab’s  eyes,  and  fold  under 
that  title  in  the  (hops.  About  the  time  the 
lobfter  quits  its  fhell,  tlie  teeth  in  its  ftomach 
break  tiiefc  ftones  to  pieces,  and  the  fluids  con- 
tained therein  diflblve  them.  This  fluid,  which 
ftill  remains  in  the  new  ftomach,  is  thought  to 
be  replete  with  a petrifying  quality,  proper  for 
forming  a new  fliell : however,  the  concreting 
power  that  firft  formed  thefc,  fhews  a fufheient 
power  in  the  animal  to  produce  alfo  the  fhell; 
and  it  is  going  but  a fhort  way  in  the  caufes  of 
things,  when  we  attempt  to  explain  one  wonder 
by  another. 

When  the  lobfter  is  completely  equipped  in. , 
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its  new  fhell,  it  then  appears  liow  much  it  has 
grown  in  the  fpace  of  a very  few  days ; the  di- 
menfions  of  the  old  fliell  being  compared  with 
thofe  of  the  new,  it  v/ill  be  found  that  the  crea- 
ture is  encreafed  above  a third  in  its  fize ; and, 
like  a boy  that  has  outgrown  his  clothes,  it  feems 
wonderful  how  the  deferred  fhell  was  able  to 
contain  fo  great  an  animal  as  entirely  fills  up 
the  new. 

The  creature  thus  furnifhed,  not  only  with 
a complete  covering,  but  alfo  a greater  fharc 
of  ftrength  and  courage,  ventures  more  boldly 
among  the  animals  at  bottom  ; and  not  a week 
pafles  that  in  its  combats  it  does  not  fufFer 
fome  mutilation.  A joint,  or  even  a whole 
claw,  is  fometimes  fnapped  off  in  thefe  en- 
counters. At  certain  feafons  of  the  j’ear  thefe 
animals  never  meet  each  other  without  an  en- 
gagement. In  thefe,  to  come  off  with  the  lofs 
of  a leg,  or  even  a claw,  is  confidered  as  no 
great  calamity  ; the  vidfor  carries  off  the  fpoil 
to  feafi:  upon  at  his  leifure,  while  the  other  re- 
tires from  the  defeat  to  wait  for  a thorough  re- 
pair. This  repair  is  not  long  iiT  procuring. 
From  the  place  where  the  joint  of  the  claw  was 
cut  away,  is  feen  in  a moft  furprifing  manner 
to j burgeon  out  the  beginning  of  a new  claw. 
This,  if  obferved,  at  firft  is  fmall  and  tender, 
but  grows,  in  the  fpace  of  three  weeks,  to  be 
almoft  as  large  and  as  powerful  as  the  old  one. 
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I lay  almoft  as  large,  for  it  never  arrives  to 
the  full  fize  ; and  this  is  the  reafon  we  generally 
find  the  claws  of  the  lobfters  of  unequal  mag- 
nitude. 

After  what  has  thus  been  defcribed,  let  us 
paufe  a little,  to  refledf  on  the  wonders  this  ex- 
traordinary creature  offers  to  our  imagination  ! 
An  animal  without  bones  on  the  infide,  yet  fur- 
nilhed  with  a ftomach  capable  of  digefting  the 
hardell:  fubftances,  the  fliells  of  mufcles,  of  oyf- 
ters,  and  even  its  own ; an  animal  gaining  a 
new  ftomach  and  a newfhell  at  ftated  intervals  ! 
Furniftied  with  the  inftruments  of  generation 
double  in  both  fexes  5 and  yet  with  an  apparent 
incapacity  of  uniting  ! Without  red  blood  cir- 
culating through  the  body,  and  yet  apparently 
vigorous  and  a6live  ! But  moft  ftrange  of  all, 
an  animal  endowed  with  a vital  principle  that 
furniflies  out  fuch  limbs  as  have  been  cut  away  j 
and  keeps  continually  combating  it,  though  in 
cohftant  repair  to  renew  its  engagements  ! — 
'Fhefe  are  but  a fmall  part  of  the  wonders  of 
the  deep,  where  Nature  fports  without  a fpec- 
tator  ! 

Of  this  extraordinary  yet  well-known  animal 
there  are  many  varieties,  with  fome  differences 
- in  the  claws,  but  littlcj  in  the  habits  or  confor- 
mation. It  is  found  above  three  feet  long ; 
and  if  we  may  admit  the  flirimp  and  the  prawn 
into  the  clafs,  tliough  unfurnilhed  with  claws, 
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it  is  feen  not  above  an  inch.  Thcfe  all  live  in 
the  water,  and  can  bear  its  abfence  for  but  a 
few  hours.  The  fhell  is  black  when  taken 
out  of  the  water,  but  turns  red  by  boiling. 
The  moft  common  way  of  taking  the  lobfter  is 
in  a balket,  or  pot,  as  the  fifhermen  call  it, 
made  of  wicker-work,  in  which  they  put  the 
bait,  and  then  throw  it  to  the  bottom  of  the  fea, 
in  fix  or  ten  fathom  v/atcr.  The  lobfters  creep 
into  this  for  the  fake  of  the  bait,  but  are  not 
able  to  get  out  again.  The  river  craw-fifh  dif- 
fers little  from  the  lobfler,  but  that  the  one  will 
live  only  in  frefh  water,  and  the  other  will  thrive 
only  in  the  fea. 

■ The  Crab  is  an  animal  found  equally  in  frefh 
and  fait  water,  j as  well  upon  land  as  in  the 
ocean.  In  fhape  it  differs  very  much  from 
the  lobfter,  but  entirely  refembles  it  in  habits 
and  conformation.  The  tail  in  this  animal  is 
not  fo  apparent  as  in  the  former,  being  that 
broad  flap  that  feems  to  cover  a part  of  the  belly, 
and  when  lifted  difcovers  the  peas  or  fpawn, 
fituated  there  in  great  abundance.  It  refem- 
bles the  lobfler  in  the  number  of  its  claws, 
which  are  two  ; and  its  legs  which  are  eight, 
four  on  either  fide.  Like  the  lobfler,  it  is  a 
bold  voracious  animal;  and  fuch  an  enmity  do 
crabs  bear  each  other,  that  thofe  w’ho  carry  them 
for  fale  to  market,  often  tie  their  claws  wdth 
firings  to  prevent  their  fighting  and  maiming 
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'themfelves  by  the  way.  In  fhort,  it  refembles 
the  lobfter  in  every  thing  but  the  amazing  bulk 
of  its  body  compared  to  the  fize  of  its  head^ 
and  the  length  of  its  inteftines,  which  have  many 
convolutions. 

As  the  crab,  however,  is  found  upon  land  as 
well  as  in  the  water,  the  peculiarity  of  its  fitu- 
ation  produces  a difference  in  its  habitudes, 
which  it  is  proper  to  deferibe.  The  Land  Crab 
is  found  in  feme  of  the  warmer  regions  of 
Europe,  and  in  great  abundance  in  all  the  tro- 
pical climates  in  Africa  and  America.  Ti'hey 
are  of  various  kinds,  and  endued  with  various 
properties  ; fome  being  healthful,  delicious,  and 
nourifhing  food  •,  others  poifbnous  or  malignant 
to  the  laft  degree ; fome  are  not  above  half  an 
inch  broad,  others  are  found  a foot  over  ; fome 
are  of  a dirty  brown,  and  others  beautifully 
mottled.  I'hat  animal  called  the  Violet  Crab 
of  the  Caribbee  Iflahds,  is  the  moft  noted,  both 
for  its  fhape,  the  delicacy  of  its  flefh,  and  the- 
fmgularity  of  its  manners. 

The  Violet  Crab  fomewhat  refemble  two 
hands  cut  through  the  middle  and  joined  to- 
gether ; for  each  fide  looks  like  four  fingers, 
and  the  two  nippers  or  claws  refemble  the 
thumbs.  All  the  reft  of  the  body  is  covered 
with  a fhell  as  large  as  a man's . hand,  and 
bunched  in  the  middle,  on  the  fore-part  of 
which  there  are  two  long  eyes  of  the  fize  of  a 

grain 
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grain  of  barley,  as  tranfparent  as  cryftal  and 
as  hard  as  horn.  A little  below  thefe  is  the 
mouth,  covered  with  a fort  of  barbs,  under 
which  there  are  two  broad  fharp  teeth  as  white 
as  fnow.  They  are  not  placed,  as.  in  other  ani- 
mals, crofs-ways,  but  in  the  oppofite  diretStion, 
not  much  unlike  the  blades  of  a pair  of  fciflars. 
With  thefe  teeth  they  can  eafily  cut  leaves, 
fruits,  and  rotten  wood,  which  is  their  ufual 
food.  But  their  principal  inftrument  for  cut- 
ting and  feizing  their  food  is  their  nippers, 
which  catch  I'uch  an  hold,  that  the  animal  lofes 
the  limb  fooner  than  its  grafp,  and  is  often  feen. 
fcampering  off',  having  left  its  claw  ftill  holding 
faft  upon  the  enemy.  The  faithful  claw  feems 
to  perform  its  duty,  and  keeps  for  above  a mi- 
nute. faftened  upon  the  finger  while  the  crab 
is  making  oft’  *.  In  fail  it  lofes  no  great  mat- 
ter by  leaving  a leg  or  an  arm,  for  they  foon 
grow  again,  and  the  animal,  is  found  as  perfedl 
as  before. 

This,  however,  is  the  leaft  furprifing  part  of 
this  creature’s  hiftory  ; and  what  I am  going  to 
relate,  were  it  not  as  well  known  and  as  con- 
fidently confirmed  as  any  other  circumftance  in 
natural  hiftory,  might  w'^ell  ftagger  our  belief. 
'I'hefe  animals  live  not  only  in  a kind  of  or- 
derly fociety  in  their  reti'eats  in  the  ■ mountains, 

* Brown’s  Jamaica,  p.  423. 
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Vat  regularly  once  a year  march  down  to  the 
I'ea-fide  in  a body  of  fome  millions  at  a time. ' 
As  they  multiply  in  great  numbers,  they  chufe 
die  months>of  April  or  May  to  begin  their  ex- 
pedition ; and  then  fally  out  by  thoufands  from 
the  flumps  of  hollow  trees,  from  the  clefts  of 
rocks,  and  from  the  holes  which  they  dig  for 
themfelves  under  the  furface  of  the  earth.  At 
that  time  the  whole  ground  is  covered  with  this 
band  of  adventurers ; there  is  no  fetting  down 
one’s  foot  without  treading  upon  them  *.  The 
fea  is  their  place  of  deftination,  and  to  that  they 
direct  their  march  with  right-lined  precifion. 
No  geometrician  could  fend  them  to  their  def- 
tined  flation  by  a fhoiter  courfe  ; they  neither 
turn  to  the  right  or  left,  whatever  obflaclcs 
intervene;  and  even  if  they  meet  with  a houfe, 
they  will  attempt  to  fcale  the  walls  to  keep  the 
unbroken  tenor  of  their  way.  But  though  this 
be  the  general  order  of  their  route,  they  upon 
other  occafions  are  compelled  to  conform  "to 
the  face  of  the  country  ; and  if  it  be  interfeeled 
by  rivers,  they^are  then  feen  to  wind  along  the 
courfe  of  the  flream.  The  proceflion  fets  foP- 
ward  from  the  mountains  v.dth  the  regularity  of 
an  army  under  the  guidance  of  an  experienced 
commander.  They  are  commonly  divided  into 
three  battalions;  of  which,  the  firft  confifts 

* Labat.  Voyage  aux  Ifles  Fran5oifes,  vol, 
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of  the  ftrongeft  and  boldefl:  males,  that,  like 
pioneers,  march  forward  to  clear  the  route  and 
face  the  greateft:  dangers,  Thefe  are  often 
obliged  to  halt  for  want  of  rain,  and  go  into  the 
moft  convenient  encampment  till  the  weather 
changes.  I'he  main  body  of  the  army  is  com- 
pofed  of  females,  which  never  leave  the  moun- 
tains till  the  rain  is  fet  in  for  fome  time,  and 
then  defeend  in  regular  battalia,  being  formed 
into  columns  of  fifty  paces  broad,  and  three 
miles  deep,  and  fo  clofe  that  they  almofi:  cover 
the  ground.  Three  or  four  days  after-  this  the 
rear-guard  follows;  a ftraggling  undifeiplined 
ti'ibe,  confining  of  males  and  females,  but 
neither  fo  robufl:  nor  fo  numerous  as  the  former. 
The  night  is  their  chief  time  of  proceeding ; 
but  if  it  rains  by  day,  they  do  not  fail  to  profit 
by  the  occafion  ; and  they  continue  to  move 
forward  in  their  flow  uniform  manner.  When 
the  fun  fhines  and  is  hot  upon  the  furface  of  the 
ground,  they  then  make  an  univerfal  halt,  and 
wait  till  the  cool  of  the  evening.  When  they 
are  terrified,  they  march  back  in  a confufed  dif- 
orderly  manner,  holding  up  their  nippers,  with 
which  they  fometimes  tear  olF  a piece  of  the 
the  fkin,  and  then  leave  the  weapon  where  they  ■ 
inflidled  the  wound.  They  even-try  to  intimi- 
date their  enemies ; for  they  often  clatter  their 
nippers  together,  as  if  it  were  to  threaten  thofe 
that  c<^e  to  difturb  them.  But  though  they 

thus 
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thus  ftrive  to  be  formidable  to  man,  they  are  ' 
much  more  fo  to  each  other;  for  drey  are  pof- 
felTed  of  one  moft  unfocial  property,  which 
is,  that  if  any  of  them  by  accident  is  maimed 
in  fuch  a manner  as  to  be  incapable  of  proceed- 
ing, the  reft  fall  upon  and  devour  it  on  thefpot, 
and  then  purfue  their  journey. 

When  after  a fatiguing  march,  and  efcaping 
a thoufand  dangers,  for  they  are  fometimes 
three  months  in  getting  to  the  ftrore,  they  have 
arrived  at  their  deftined  port,  they  prepare  to 
caft  their  fpawn.  The  peas  are  as  yet  witliin 
their  bodies,  and  not  excluded,  as  is  ufual  in 

animals  of  this  kind,  under  the  tail ; for  the 

• 

creature  waits  for  the  benefit  of  the  fea-water 
to  help  the  delivery.  For  this  purpofe,  the  crab- 
has  no  fooner  reached  the  fliore,  than  it  eagerly 
goes  to  the  edge  of  die  water,  and  lets  the 
waves  walh  over  its  body  two  or  three  times. 
This  feems  only  a preparation  for  bringing  their 
fpawn  to  maturity;  for  without  farther  delay 
they  withdraw  to  feek  a lodging  upon  land : in 
the  mean  time,  the  fpawn  grows  larger,  is  ex- 
cluded out  of  the  body,  and  fticks  to  the  barbs 
under  the  flap,  or  more  properly  the  tail.  This 
bunch  is  fecn  as  big  as  an  hen’s  egg,  and  ex- 
aftly  refembling  the  roes  of  herrings.  In  this 
ftate  of  pregnancy,  they  once  more  feek  the 
fhore  for  the  laft  time,  and  fhakihg  off  their 
fpawn  into  die  water,  leave  accident  to  bring  it 

Q.2  to 
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to  maturity.'  At  this  time  whole  flioals  of  hun- 
gry fifh  are  at  the  fliore  in  expedtation  of  this 
annual  fupply ; the  fea  to  a great  diftance  feems 
black  with  them ; and  about  two-thirds  of  the 
crabs  eggs  are  immediately  devoured  by  thefc  ^ 
rapacious  invaders.  The  eggs  that  efcape  are 
hatched  under  the  fand ; and  foon  after  millions 
at  a time  of  thefe  little  crabs  are  feen  quitting 
the  fliore,  and  flowly  travelling  up  to  the  moun- 
tains. 

The  old  ones,  however,  are  not  fo  active  to . 
return;  they  have  become  fo  feeble  and  lean, 
that  they  can  hardly  creep  along,  and  the  flefli 
at  that  time  changes  its  colour.  The  moft  of 
them,  therefore,  are  obliged  to  continue  in  the 
flat  parts  of  the  country  till  they  recover,  mak- 
ing holes  in  the  earth,  which  they  cover  at  the 
mouth  with  leaves  and  dirt,  fo  that  no  air  may 
enter.  There  they  throw  olF  their  old  (hells, 
which  they  leave  as  it  were  quite  whole,  the 
place  v.'here  they  opened  on  the  belly  being  un- 
fecn.  At  that  time  they  are  quite  naked,  and 
almofl:  without  motion,  for  fix  days  together, 
When  they  become  fo  fat  as  to  be  delicious 
food.  They  have  tlien  under  their  flomachs 
four  large  white  ftones,  which  gradually  de- 
creafe  in  proportion  as  the  (hell  hardens,  and 
when  they  come  to  perfedtion  are  not  to  be 
found.  It  is  at  that  time  that  tlie  animal  is  feen 
flowly  making  its  way  back;  and  all  this  is 
I mod: 
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mod  commonly  performed  in  the  Ipace  of  fix 
weeks. 

This  animal  when  poflefled  of  its  retreats  in 
the  mountains  is  impregnable ; for  only  fub- 
fifting  upon  vegetables,  it  feklom  ventures  out; 
and  its  habitation  being;  in  the  moft  inacceffible 
places,  it  remains  for  a great  part  of  the  feafon 
in  perfedl  fecurity.  it  is  only  when  impelled 
by  the  defire  of  bringing  forth  its  young,  and 
when  compelled  to  defeend  into  the  flat  coun- 
try, that  it  is  taken.  At  that  time  the  natives 
wait  for  its  defeent  in  eager  expediation,  and 
deftroy  thouflinds  ; but  difregarding  the  bodies, 
they  only  feek  for  that  fmall  fpawn  which  lies 
on  each  fide  of  the  ftoinach  within  the  fliell,  of 
about  the  thicknefs  of  a man’s  thumb.  They 
are  much  more  valuable  upon  their  return  after 
they  have  caft  their  fhell ; for  being  covered  with 
a fkin  refembling  foft  parchment,  almoft  every 
part  except  the  ftomach  may  be  eaten.  They 
are  taken  in  their  holes  by  feeling  for  them  jn 
the  ground  with  an  inftrument:  they  are  fought 
after  by  night,  when  on  their  journey,  with 
flambeaux.  The  inftant  the  animal  perceives 
itfelf  attacked,  it  throws  itfelf  on  its  back,  and 
with  its  claws  pinches  moft  terribly  whafeye-r 
it  happens  to  fallen  on.  But  the  dextrous  crabe- 
catcher  takes  them  by  the  hinder  legs,  in  fuch  a 
manner  that  its  nippers  cannot  touch  him,  and 
thus  he  throws  it  into  his  bag.  Sometimes  alfo 

Q.  3 they 
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they  are  caught  when  they  take  refuge  at  the 
bottom  of  holes,  in  rocks  by  the  fca-fidc,  by 
clapping  a flick  at  the  mouth  of  the  hole,  which 
prevents  their  getting  out  j and  tlien  foon  after 
the  tide  coming,  enters  the  hole,  and  the  ani- 
mal is  found  upon  its  retiring  drowned  in  its 
retreat. 

Thefe  crabs  are  of  confiderable  advantage 
to  the  natives  ; and  the  flave's  very  often  feed 
entirely  upon  them.  In  Jamaica,  where  they 
are  found  in  great  plenty,  they  are  confidered 
as  one  of  the  greateft  delicacies  of  the  place. 
Yet  flill,  the  eating  of  them  is  attended  with 
fome  danger ; for  even  of  this  kind  many  are 
found  poifonous,  being  fed,  as  it  is  thought,  upon 
the  machinel  apple ; and  vvhenever  they  are 
found  under  that  noxious  plant,  they  are  always 
rejeiSled  with  eaution.  It  is  thus  with  almoft 
all  the  produ£lions  of  thofe  luxurious  climates  j 
however  tempting  they  may  be  to  the  appetite, 
they  but  too  often  are  found  deftru(£live  ; and 
fcarce  a delicacy  among  them  that  does  not  carry 
its  own  alloy. 

The  defcent  of  thefe  creatures  for  fuch  im- 
portant purpofes  deferves  our  admiration ; but 
•there  is  an  animal  of  the  lobfler  kind  that  an- 
jiually  defcends  from  its  mountains  in  like  man-, 
ner,  and  for  purpofps  fliil  more  important  and 
various.  Its  defcent  is  not  only  to  produce  an 
offspring,  but  to  provide  itfelf  a covering  ; not 
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oil!  V to  fecure  a family,  but  to  fumilh  an  houfe. 
The  animal  I mean  is  the  Soldier  Crab,  which 
has  fome  fimilitude  to  the  lobfter,  if  diverted  of 
its  fliell.  It  is  ulually  about  four  inches  long, 
has  no  rtiell  behind,  but  is  covered  down-  to 
die  tail  with  a rough  fkin,  terminating  in  » 
point.  It  is  however  armed  with  rtrong  hard 
nippers  before,,  like  the  lobfter ; and  one  of 
them  is  as  thick  as  a man’s  thumb,  and  pinches 
moft  powerfully..  It  is,  as  I laid,  without  a. 
fliell  to  any  part  except  its  nippers  i.  but  what 
Nature  has  denied  this  animal  it  takes  care  to 
fupply  by  art  5 and  taking  porteilion  of  the  de- 
ferred fheli  of  fome  other  animal,  it  refides  in 
it,  till,  by  growing  too  large  for  its  habitation, 
it  is  under  a necertity.  of  change.  It  is  a native 
of  the  Weft-India  Iflands ; and,  like  the  former, 
it  is  feen  every  year  defeending  from  the  moun- 
tains to  the  fea-fhore,  to  depofit  its  fpawn,  and 
to  provide  itfelfwith  a new  fliell.  This  is  a 
moft  hurtling  time  with  it,  having  fo  many 
things  to  doj  and,  in  facStj.very  bufy  it  appears. 
It  is  very  probable  that  its  firft  care  is  to  pro- 
vide for  its  offspring,  before  it  attends  to  its 
own  wants  ; and  it  is  thought,  from  the  num- 
ber of  little  (hells  which  it  is  feen  examining, 
that  it  depofits  its  fpawn  in  them,  which- thus 
is  placed  in  perfedl  fecurity  till  the  time  of  ex- 
clufion. 

However  this  be,  the  foldier  is  in  the  end  by 
0^4  no 
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no  means  unmindful  of  itfelf.  It  is  ftill  feen  in 
its  old  fhell,  which  it  appears  to  have  confider- 
ably  outgrown ; for  a part  of  the  naked  body 
is  feen  at  the  mouth  of  it,  which  the  habita- 
^ tion  is  too  fmall  to  hide.  A fhell,.  therefore,  is 
to  be  found  large  enough  to  cover  the  whole 
body ; and  yet  not  fo  large  as  to  be  unmanage- 
able and'unwicldy.  T o anfwer  both  thefe  ends 
is  no  eafy  matter,  nor  the  attainment  of  a flight 
enquiry.  The  little  foldier  is  feen  bufily  pa- 
rading the  fhore  along  tliat  line  of  pebbles  and 
fhells  that  is  formed  by  the  extremeft  wave  ; 
ftill,  however,  dragging  its  old  incommodious 
habitation  at  its  tail,  unwilling  to  part  with,  one 
fliell,  even  though  a troublefome  appendage, 
till  it  can  find  another  more  convenient.  It  is 
feen  flopping  at  one  fhell,  turning  it  and  palling 
it  by,  going  on  to  another,  contemplating  that 
for  a while,  and  then  flipping  its  tail  from  its 
old  habitation,  to  try  on  the  new.  This  alfo 
is  found  to  be  inconvenient ; and  it  quickly 
returns  to  its  old  fhell  again.  In  this  manner 
it  -frequently  changes,  till  at  laft  it  finds  one 
light,  roomy,  and  commodious  ; to  this  it  ad- 
heres, though  the  fhell  be  fometimes  fo  large 
as  to  hide  the  body  of  the  animal,  claws  and 
all  •*. 

Yet  it  is  not  till  after  many  trials,  but 
*■  Pere  du  Teftre. 
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many  combats  alfo,  that  the  foldier  is  thus  com- 
pletely equipped ; for  there  is  often  a conteft 
between  two  of  them  for  fome  well-looking 
favourite  fhell  for  which  they  are  rivals.  They 
both  endeavour  to  take  pofTeflion : they  ftrike 
with  their  claws ; they  bite  each  other,  till  the 
weakeft  is  obliged  to  yield,  by  giving  up  the 
obj^eil  of  difpute.  It  is  then  that  the  victor  im- 
mediately takes  poflellion,  and  parades  it  in 
new  conqueft  three  or  four  times  back  and  for- 
ward upon  the  ftrand-  before  liis  envious  anta- 
gonift. 

"When  this  animal  is  taken,  it  fends  forth  a 
feeble  cry,  endeavouring  to  feize  the  enemy 
with  its  nippers ; which  if  it  fattens  upon  it 
will  fooner  die  than  quit  the  grafp.  The  wound 
is  very  painful,  and  not  eafily  cured.  For  this 
reafon,  and  as  it  is  not  much  etteemed  for  its 
flefh,  it  is  generally  permitted  to  return  to  its 
old  retreat  to  the  mountains  in  fafety.  7'here 
it  continues  till  the  neceflity  of  changing  once 
more,  and  the  defire  of  producing  an  offspring^, 
expofe  it  to  frefh  dangers  the  year  cnfuing^ 
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CHAP.  III. 

Of  the  Toriotfe^  and  its  Kinds. 

HAV  I N G defcribed  the  lobfter  and  the 
crab  as  animals  in  fome  meafure  ap- 
proaching to  the  infeft  tribes,  it  will  appear 
like  injuftice  to  place  the  Tortoife  among  the 
number,  that,  from  its  ftrength,  its  docility,  and 
the  •warm  red  blood  that  is  circulating  in  its 
veins,  deferves  to  be  ranked  even  above  the  . 
fifhes.  But  as  this  animal  is  covered,  like  the 
lobfter,  with  a fliell,  as  it  is  of  an  amphibious 
nature,  and  brings  forth  its  young  from  the  egg. 
without  hatching,  we  muft  be  content  to  de- 
grade it  among  animals  that  in  every  refpe<Sk  it 
infinitely  furpafles.. 

Tortoifcs  are  ufually  divided  into  thofe  that 
live  upon  land,  and  thofe  that  fubfift  in  the 
water  j and  ufe  has  made  a diftindfion  even  in. 
the  name  j the  one  being,  called  Tortoifes,  the- 
other  Turtles.  How^ever,  Seba  has  proved  that 
all  tortoifes  are  amphibious ; that  the  land  tor- 
toife will  live  in  the  water ; and  that  the  fea. 
turtle  can  be  fed  upon  land.  A land  tortoife 
■was  brought  to  him  that  was  caught  in.  one  of. 
the  canals  of  Amfterdam,  which  he  kept  for 
half  a year  in  his  houfe,  where  it  lived  very  welt  > 
contented  in  both  elements.  When  in  the  water 

it 
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it  remained  with  its  liead  above  the  furface ; 
when  placed  in  the  fun,  it  feemed  delighted 
with  its  beams,  and  continued  immoveable  while 
it  felt  their  warmth.  The  difference,  therefore, 
in  thefe  animals,  arifes  rather  from  their  habits 
than  their  conformation ; and,  upon  examina- 
tion,, there  will  be  lefs  variety  found  between' 
them  than  between  birds  that  live  upon  land, 
and  tbofe  that  fwim  upon  the  water,- 

Yet,  though  Nature  feems  to  have  made  but 
few  diftindtions  among  thefe  animals,  as  to  their 
conformation,  yet,  in  their  habits,  they  are  very 
diflimilar ; as  thefe  refu-k  from  the  different  qua- 
lities of  their  food,  and  the  different  forts  of  ene- 
mies they  have  to  avoid  or  encounter.  I will 
therefore  exhibit  their  figure  and  conformation 
under  one  common  defcription,  by  which  their 
flight  differences  will  be  more  obvious  j and 
then  I will  give  a feparate  hiftory  of  the  man- 
ners of  each,  as  naturalifts  and  travellers  have 
taught  us.. 

All  tortoifes,  in  their  external  form,  pretty 
much.refemble  each  other ; their  outward  co- 
vering being  compofed  of  two  great  fhells,  the 
one  laid  upon  the  other,  and  only  touching  at 
the  edges : however,  when  we  come  to  look  . 
clofer,  we  fhali  find  that  the  upper  fhell  is  com- 
pofed of  no  lefs  than  thirteen  pieces,  which, 
are  laid  flat  upon  the  ribs,  like  the  tiles  of 
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aji  houfe,  by  which  the  fhell  is  kept  arched' 
and  fupported.  The  fliclls  both  above  and  be- 
lovV  that,  which  Teem,  to  an  inattentive  ob-r 
ferver,  to  make  each  but  one  piece,  are  bound 
together  at  the  edges  by  very  ftrong  and  hard 
ligaments,  yet  with  fome  fmall  fhare  o£  motion. 
There  are  two  holes  at  either  edge  of  this 
vaulted  body  5 one  for  a very  fmall  head,  ftioul- 
ders,  and  arms,  to  peep  through  ; the  other  at 
the  oppofite  edge,,  for  the  feet  and  the  tail. 
Thefe*  fliells  the  animal  is  never  difengagad 
from;,  and  they  ferve  for  its  defence  againft 
every  creature,  but  mam. 

The  tortoife  has  but  a fmall'  head,  with  no 
teeth ; having  only  two  bony  ridges  in  the  place, 
ferrated  and  hard.  Thefe  ferve  to  gather  a.nd 
grind  its  food ; and  fuch  is  the  amazing  ftrength 
of  the  jaws,,that  it  is  impoflible  to  open,  them 
where  they  once  have  faftened.  Even  when 
the  head  is  cut  off,. the  jaws  ftill  keep  their 
hold ; and  the  mufcles,  in  death,  preferve  a 
tenacious  rigidity.  Indeed,  the  animal  is  pof- 
feffed  of  equal  ftrength  in  all  other  parts,  of  its 
body : the  legs,  though  fhort,  are  inconceivably 
ftrong ; and  torpid  as  the  tortoife  may  appear, 
it  has  been  known  to  carry  five  men  ftanding 
upon  its  back,  with  apparent  eafe  and  uncon- 
cern. Its  manner  of  going  forward  is  by  mov- 
ing its  legs  one  after  the  other ; and  the  claws 
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widi  which  the  toes  are  furniflhed  fmk  into  the 
ground  like  the  nails  of  an  iron-fhod  wheel,  and 
thus  affift  its  progreflion. 

With  refpedf  to  its  internal  parts,  not  to  en- 
ter into  minute  anatomical  difquifitions,.it  may 
not  be  improper  to  obferve,.that  the  blood  cir- 
culates in  this  animal  as  in  fome  cartilaginous 
fifties,  and  fomething  in  the  manner  of.  a child 
in  the  womb.  The  greateft:  quantity  of  the 
blood  pall'es  diredfly  from  the  vena  cava  into 
the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart,,  which  commu- 
nicates with  the  right  ventricle  by  an  opening  j 
w'hile  the  auricles  only  receive  what  the  ven- 
tricles feem  incapable  of  admitting.  Thus 
the  blood  is  driven  by  a very  ftiort  paflag* 
through  the  circulation ; and  the  lungs  feem  to 
lend  only  occafional  afliftance..  From  this  con- 
formation the  animal,  can  fubfift  for  fome  time, 
without  ufing.  the  lungs  or  breathing;  at  leaft, 
the  lungs  are  notfo  neceflary  an  inftrument  for. 
driving  on  the  circulation  as  v/ith  us. 

Such  is  the  general  ftruflure  of  this  animal, 
whether  found  to  live  by  land  or  water.  With, 
regard  to  the.  differences,  of  thefe  animals,  the 
land  tortoife,  from  its  habits  of.  making  ufe  of 
its  feet  in. walking,  is  much,  more  nimble  upon 
land  than  the.fea  turtle:  the  land  tortoife,  if 
thrown  upon  its  back,  by  rocking  and  balancing 
its  body,,  like  a child  rocking  in, a cu'adle,  at  lafl 
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turns  itfelf  upon  its  face  again ; but  the  turtle, 
when  once  turned,  continues  without  being  able 
to  move  from  the  fpot.  In  comparing  the  feet 
alfo  of  thefe  animals,  the  nails  upon  the  toes  of 
one  that  has  been  long  ufed  to  fcratch  for  fub- 
fiftence  upon  land,  are  blunt  and  worn  ; while 
thofe  that  have  only  been  employed  in  fwim- 
ming,  are  fharp  and  long,,  and  have  more  the 
fimilitude  of  fins..  The  brain  of  the  land  tor- 
toife  is  but  finall ; and  yet  it  is  three  times  as 
large  as  that  of  the  turtle.  There  is  a differ- 
ence alfo  in  the  ftiape  of  their  eggs,-  and  in  the 
-paffage  by  which  they  are  excluded ; for,  in  the 
land  tortoife,  the  palfage  is  fo  narrow,  that  the 
egg  conforms  to  the  fhape  of  the  aperture,  and 
though  round  when  in  the  body,  yet  becomes 
•much  more  oblong  than  thofe  of  fowls,  upon 
being  excluded  ; otherwife  they  would  never  be 
able  to  pafs  through  the  bony  canal  by  which, 
they  are  protruded ; on  the  contrary,,  the  paf- 
liige  is  wider  in  the  turtle,  and  therefore  its  eggs 
< are  round.  Thefe  are  the  moft  firiking  dif- 
tindlions;  but  tliat  which  is  moft  known  is 

t 

their  fize  j the  land  tortoife  often  notexceeding 
three  feet  long,  by  two  feet  broad ; the  fea  turtle 
being  fometimes  from  five  to  feven  feet  long. 
The  fize,  however,  is  but  a fallacious  diftinc- 
tion;  fince  land  tortoifes,  in  feme  parts  of  India, 
grow  to  a very  great  magnitude } though  pro- 
bably 
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&ably  not,  as  the  ancients  affirm,  big  enough  for 
a fmgle  fhell  to  ferve  for  the  covering  of  an 
houfe. 

But  if  the  different  kinds  of  tortoifcs  are  not 
fufficiently  diftinguiflied  by  their  figure,  they  are 
very  obvioufly  diftinguifhable  by  their  methods 
of  living.  The  land  tortoife  lives  in  holes  dug 
in  the  mountains,,  or  near  marfliy  lakes  ; the  fea 
turtle  in  cavities  of  rocks,,  and  extenfive  paf.- 
tures  at  the  bottom  of  the  fea.-  The  tortoife 
makes  ufe  of  its  feet  to  walk  with,  and  burrow 
in  the  ground  ; the  turtle  chiefly  ufes  its  feet  in: 
fwimming,  or  creeping  at  bottom.. 

The  land  tortoife  is  generally -found,  as  was. 
obferved  above,  from  one  foot  to  five  feet  long,, 
from  the  end  of  the  fnout  to  the  end  of  the  tail ; 
and  from  five  inches  to  a foot  and  anhalfacrofe 
the  back.  It  has  a fmall  head,  fomewhat  re- 
fuembling  that  of  a ferpent ; an  eye  without  the 
upper  lid ; the  under  eye-lid  ferving  to  cover 
and  keep  that  organ  in  fafety.  It  has  a ftrong,. 
fcaly  tail,  like  the  lizard..  Its  head  the  animal, 
can  put  out  and  hide  at.  pleafure,  under  the  great 
penthoufe  of  its  fhell ; there  it  can  remain  fe- 
cure  from  all  attacks ; there,, defended  on  every 
fide,  it  can  fatigue  the  patience  of  the  moft  for- 
midable animal  of  the  foreft,  that  makes  ufe 
only  of  natural  ftrength  to  deftroy  it.  As  the 
tortoife  lives  wholly  upon  vegetable  food,  it 
never  feeks  the  encounter  j yet,  if  any  of  the 
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fmaller  animals  attempt  to  invade  its  repoCj, 
they  are  fure  to  fuffer.  The  tortoife,  impreg- 
nably  defended,  is  furniflied  with  fuch  a ftrength 
of  jaw,  thaty  though  armed  only  with  bony 
plates  inftead  of  teeth',  wherever,  it  faftens  it 
infallibly  keeps  its  hold,  until  it  has  taken  out 
the  piece.. 

Though  peaceable  in  itfelf,.  it  is  formed  far 
war  in  another  refpe£l:,.for  it  feems  almoft  ea- 
dued  with  immortality.  Nothing  can  kill  it^ 
the  depriving  it  of  one  of  its  members,,  is  but  a 
flight  injury;  it  will  live,  though  deprived  of 
the  brain ; it  will  live,  though  deprived  of  its 
head.  Redi  informs  us  that,  in,  making  fome 
experiments  upon  vital  rnotion,  he, .in  the  be,- 
ginning  of  the  month  of  November,  took  a. 
land  tortoife,  made  a large  opening  in  its  Ikull, 
and  drew  out  all  the-  brain,  waihed  the  cavity, 
fo  as  not' to  leave  the  fmalleft  part,  remaining, 
and  then,  leaving  the  hole  open,  .fet  the  animal 
at  liberty.,  Notwithftanding  this  the  tortoife 
marched  away  without  feeming  to  have  received 
..the  fmalleft  injury;,  only  it  fhut  the  eyes,  and 
never  opened  them  afterwards..'  Soon  after  the 
hole  in.  the  fkull  was  feen  to  clofe ; and,  in  three 
days,  there  was  a complete  fkin  covering  the 
wound.  In  this  manner  the  animal  lived,  with? 
out  a brain,  for  fix  months ; walking  about  un- 
concernedly, and  moving  its  limbs  as  before, 
ilutthe  Italian  philofopher,  not  fatisiied  with  this 

experiment. 
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experiment,  carried  it  flill  farther ; for  he  cut 
off  the  head,  and  the  animal  lived  twenty-three 
days  after  its  feparation  from  the  body.  The 
head  alfo  continued  to  rattle  die  jaws,  like  a. 
pair  of  caftanets,  for  above  a quarter  of  an. 
hour. 

Nor  are  thefe  animals  lefe  long-lived  than 
difficult  in  deftroying.  Tortoifes  are  commoidy 
known  to  exceed  eighty  years  old;  and  there 
was  one  kept  in  the  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury’s 
garden,  at  Lambeth,  that  was  remembered 
above  an  hundred  and  twenty.  It  was  at  lafi 
killed  by  the  feverity  of  a froft,  from  which  it 
had  not  fufficiently  defended  itfelf  m its  whiter 
retreat,  which  was  a heap  of  fand,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  garden.  . - . 

The  ufual  food  of  the  land  tortoife  feems  not 
fo  nourifhing  as  to  fupply  this  extraordinary 
principle  of  vitality.  It  lives  upon  vegetables 
in  its  retreats  in  the  mountains  or  the  plain.; 
and  feldom  makes  its  prey  of  fnails  or  worms, 
but  when  other  food  is  not  found  in  grateful, 
plenty.  It  is  fond  alfo  of  fruits  ; and  when  the 
foreft  affords  them,  is  generally  found  not  far 
.from  where  they  grow.  As  it  can  move  but 
(lowly,  it  is  not  very  delicate  in  the  choice  of 
its  food  ; fo  that  it  ufually  fills  itfelf  with  what-. 
ever  offers.  Thofe  that  are  kept  in  a domeftic 
Hate,  will  eat  any  thing ; leaves,,  fruits,  corn,, 
bran,  or  grafs. 
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P'rom  the  fmallnefs  of  its  brain,  and  the  flow- 
nefs  of  its  motion,  it  obvioufly  appears  to  be  a 
torpid,  heavy  animal,  requiring  reil  and  deep  ; 

- and,  in  faif,.  it  retires  to  feme  cavern  to  deep 
for  the  winter^  I already  obferved  that  its 
blood  circulated  through  the  heart  by  a fliort 
padage  j and  that  it  did  not,  as  anatomiois  ex- 
prefs  it,,  go  through  the  great  circulation.  With 
us  and  quadrupedes  the  blood  goes  from  the. 
veins  to  the  heart ; from  the  heart  it  is  lent  to 
be  fpread  over  the  lungs  y from  the  lungs  it  re- 
turns to  the  heart  again ; and  froiq  thence  it 
goes  to  the  arteries,,  to  be  diftributed  through 
the  whole  body.  But  its  padage  in  the  tortoife 
is  much  fhorter  j for,  from  the  veins  it  goes  to 
the  heart;  then,  leaving  the  lungs  entirely  out 
of  its  courfe,  it  takes  a fhort  cut,  if  I may  fo- 
fay,  into  the  beginning  of  the  arteries,  which 
fend  it  round  the  animal  frame.-  From  hence 
we  fee  the  lungs  are  left  out  of  tiie  circulation;, 
and  confequently,  the  animal  is  capable  of  con- 
tinuing to  live  without  continuing  to  breathe. 
In  this  it  refembles  tlie  bat,  the  ferpent,  the 
mole,  and  the  lizard;  like  them  it. takes  up  its 
dark  refidence  for  the  winter ; and,  at  that  time,, 
when  its  food  is  no  longer  in  identy,  it  happily 
becomes  infendble  to.  the  want.  Nor  is  it  un- 
mindful to  prepare  its  retreat,  and  make  it  as 
convenient  as  podible;  it  is  fometimes  buried 
two  or  tliree  feet  in  the  ground,,  with  its  hole 
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furnifhed  with  mofs»  goal's,  and  other  fubftan- 
ces,  as  well  to  keep  the  retreat  warm>  as  to 
ferve  for  foody  in  cafe  it  fhould  prematurely 
wake  from  its  ftate  of  {lupefatStion.  But  it 
mull  not  be  fuppofed  that,  while  it  is  thus  at 
reft,  it  totally  difeontinues  to  breathe  ; on  the 
contrary,  an  animal  of  this  kind,  if  put  into  a 
clofe  veffel,  without  air,  will  foon  be  itifled; 
though  not  fo  readily  as  in  a ftate  of  vigour  and 
adiivity. 

From  this  dormant  ftate  the  tortoife  is  awa- 
kened by  the  genial  return  of  fpring ; and  is 
thought  not  to  be  much  wafted  by  its  long 
confinement.  To  animals  that  live  an  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  a fleep  of  fix  montlis  is  but  as 
the  nap  of  a night.  All  tlie  adlipns  of  thefe 
long-lived  creatures  feem  formed  upon  a fcale 
anfwering  the  length  of  their  exiftence  : their 
flumbers  are  for  a feafon ; their  motions  are 
flow,  and  require  time  in  every  adlion : even 
the  acl  of  procreation,  which  among  other  ani- 
mals is  performed  in  a very  few  minutes,  is. 
with  them  the  bufinefs  of  days..  About,  a month, 
after  their  enlargement  from  a.  torpid  ftate,  they 
prepare  to  tranfmit  their  pofterityj  and  both 
continue  joined,,  for  near  a.  month,  together. 
T.'hc  eggs  of  the  female  are  contained  in  the 
ovary,  above  the  bladder,  which,  is  extremely 
large  i and  thefe  are,  before  their  exclufion,, 
round  and  naked,  with  fpots  of  red : after  they 

are 
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are  laid,  however,  they  alTumc  another  fornr,. 
being  fmaller  and  longer  than  thofe  of  a hen. 
This  alteration  in  the  figure  of  the  eggs  moft 
probably  proceeds  from  the  narrownefs  of  the 
bony  paffiage  through  which  they  are  excluded. 
Swammerdam,  who  compared  the  fize  of  the 
eggs  taken  out  of  this  animaFs  body  v/ith  the 
diameter  of  the  pafTage  through  which  they 
were  excluded,  was  of  opinion  that  the  bones 
themfelves  feparated  from  each  other,  and  clofed 
again  ; but,  in  my  bpfnion,  it  is  more  probable 
' to  fuppofe,  that  the  eggs,  and  not  the  bones,  ab- 
ler their  form.  Certain  it  is,  that  they  are 
round  in  the  Body,  and  that  they  are  oval  upon 
being  protruded. 

The  eggs  of  all  the  tortoife  kind,  like  thofe 
of  birds,  are  furniftied  with  a yolk  and  a white  j 
but  the  iliell  is  different,  being  fomevvhat  like 
thofe  foft  eggs-  that  hens  exclude  before  their 
time  ; however,  this  fhell  is  much  thicker  and 
ftronger,  and  is  a longer  time  in-  coming  to 
maturity  in  the  womb.  The  land  tortoife  laj-s 
but  a few  in  number,  if  compared  to  the  fea 
turtle,  who  depofits  from  an  hundred  and  fifty 
to  two  hundred  in  a feafon. 

The  amount  of  the  land  tortoife’s  eggs,.  I 
have  not  been  uble  to  learn  j but,  from  the 
fcarcenefs  of  the  animal,  I am  apt  to  think  they 
cannot  be  very  numerous.  W hen  it  prepa.’'es 
to  lajv  the  female  fcratches  a flight  deprefilon. 

im 
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■la  the  earth,  generally  in  a warm  fituation, 
where  the  beams  oY  the  fun  have  their  full 
efFe£l : there  depofiting  her  eggs,  and  covering 
them  with  grafs  and  leaves,  (he  forfakes  them, 
to  be  hatched  by  the  heat  of  the  feafon.  Xhe 
young  tortoifes  are  generally  excluded  in  about 
twenty-fix  days ; but,  as  the  heat  of  the  weather 
aflifts,  or  its  coldnefs  retards  incubation,  fome- 
times  it  happens  that  there  is  a difference  of 
two  or  three  days.  The  litde  Animals  no 
fboner  leave  the  egg,  than  they  feek  for  their 
provifion,  entirely  felf-taught;  and  their  fhell, 
with  which  they  are  covered  from  the  begin- 
ning, expands  and  grows  larger  with  age.  As 
it  is  compofed  of  a variety  of  pieces,  they  are  all 
capable  of  extenfion  at  their  futures,  and  the 
fhell  admits  of  encreafe  in  every  direftion.  It 
is  otherwife  with  thofe  animals,  like  the  lob- 
fter,  whofe  fhell  is  compofed  all. of  one  piece, 
that  admits  of  no  encreafe  which,  when  the 
tenant  is  too  big  for  the  habitation,  muft  burfl 
the  fhell,  and  get  another.  But  the  covering 
of  the  tortoife  grows  larger  in  proportion  as  the 
internal  parts  expand ; in  fome  meafure  refem- 
bling  the  growth  of  the  human  fkull,  which  is 
compofed  of  a number  of  bones,  encreafing^in 
fize  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  the  brain. 
All  tortoifes,  therefore,  as  they  never  change 
their  fhell,  mufl  have  it  formed  in  pieces ; and 
though,  in  fome  that  have  been  defcribed  by 
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painters  or  hiftorians,  thefe  marks  have  not 
been  attended  to,  yet  v;e  can  have  no  doubt 
that  they  arc  general  to  the  whole  tribe. 

It  is  common  eivDugh  to  take  thefe  animals 
into  gardens,  as  they  are  thought  to  deftroy  in- 
fers and  fnails  in  great  abundance.  We  are 
even  told  that,  in  hot  countries,  tiiey  are  ad- 
mitted into  a domeftic  ftate,  as  they  are  great 
<leftroyers  of  bugs.  How  fo  large  and  heavy 
an  animal  is  capable  of  being  expert  at  fuch 
petty,  prey,  is  not  eafy  to  conceive  j but  I have 
feen  feveral  of  them  about  gentlemen’s  houfes, 
that,  in  general,  appear  torpid,  harmlefs,  and 
even  fond  of  employment.  Children  have  fome- 
times  got  upon  the  back  of  a tortoife ; and  fuch 
was  the  creature’s  ftrength,  that  it  never  feemed 
overloaded,  but  moved  off  with  its  burthen  to 
where  it  expedfed  to  be  fed,  but  would  carry 
them  no  further.  In  winter  they  regularly  find 
out  a place  to  fleep  in;  but  in  thofe  warm 
countries  in  which  the  tortoife  is  found  larger, 
and  in  greater  plenty  than  in  Europe,  they  live 
without  retiring  the  whole  year  round. 

The  Sea  Tortoife,  or  Turtle,  as  it  is  now 
called,  is  generally  found  larger  than  the  former. 
This  element  is  poffefled  with  the  property  of 
encreafing  the  magnitude  of  thofe  animals, 
which  are  common  to  the  land  and  the  ocean. 
The  fca  pike  is  larger  than  that  of  frefh-w'ater ; 
the  fca  bear  is  larger  than  that  of  the  mountains ; 

and 
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and  the  fea  turtle  exceeds  the  land  tortoife-  in 
the  fame  proportion.  It  is  of  dift'erent  magni- 
tudes, according  to  its  different  kinds;  foine 
turtles  being  not  above  fifty  pounds  weight, 
and  fome  above  eight  hundred. 

The  Great  Mediterranean  Turtle  is  the 
Jargefl  of  the  turtle  kind  with  which  we  are 
acquainted.  It  is  found  from  live  to  eight  feet 
long,  and  from  fix  to  nine  hundred  pounds 
weight.  But,  unluckily,  its  utility  bears  no 
proportion  to  its  lize ; as  it  is  unlit  for  food, 
and  fometiines  poifons  thofe  who  eat  it/  The 
fhell  alfo,  which  is  a tough  llrong  integument,  ' 
refembling  an  hide,  is  unlit  for  all  ferviceable 
purpofes.  One  of  thefe  animals  was  taken  in 
the  year  1729,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Loire,  in 
nets  that  were  not  defigned  for  fo  large  a cap- 
ture. This  turtle,  which  was  of  enormous 
ffrength,  by  its  own  ftruggles  involved  itfelf  in 
the  nets  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  be  incapable  of-’ 
doing  mifchief ; yet,  even  thus  fhackled,  it  ap- 
peared terrible  to  the  filhermen,  who  were  at 
firll  for  flying;  but  finding  it  impotent,  they 
gathered  courage  to  drag  it  on  Ihore,  where  it 
made  a moft  horrible  bellowing ; and  when  they 
began  to  knock  it  on  the  bead  with  their  gaffs, 
it  was  to  be  heard  at  half  a mile’s  diftancc. 
They  were  {fill  further  intimidated  by  its 
naufeous  and  pelf ilential  breath,  which  fo  power- 
fully alFc^ed  them,  that  they  were  near  falnt- 
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Hag.  This  animal  wanted  but  four  inches  of 
being  eight  feet  long,  and  was  above  two  feet 
over ; its  fliell  more  refembled  leather  than  the 
{hell  of  a tortoifej  and,  unlike  all  other  ani- 
mals  of  this  kind,  it  was  furnifhed  with  teeth 
in  each  jaw,  one  rank  behind  another,  like  thofe 
of  a {hark : its  feet  alfo,  different  from  the  re{l 
of  this  kind,  wanted  claws;  and  the  tail  was 
quite  difengaged  from  die  {hell,  and  fifteen 
inches  long,  more  refembling  that  of  a quadru- 
pede  than  a tortoife.  This  animal  was  then 
unknown  upon  the  coafts  of  F ranee ; and  was 
fuppofed  to  have  been  brought  into  the  Euro- 
pean feas  in  fome  India  fliip,  that  might  be 
v/recked  upon  her  return.  Since  that,  how- 
ever, two  or  three  of  thefe  animals  have  been 
taken  upon  the  coafts  ; two  in  particular  upon 
thofe  of  Cornwall,  in  the  year  1756,  the  l^geft 
of  which  weighed  eight  hundred  pounds ; and 
one  upon  the  Ifle  of  Rhe,  but  two  years  before 
that,  weighed  between  feven  and  eight  hundred. 
One,  moft  probably  of  this  kind  alfo,  was  caught 
about  thirty  years  ago  near  Scarborough,  and  a 
good  deal  of  company  was  invited  t6  feaft  upon 
it : a gentleman,  who  was  one  of  the  guefts, 
told  the  company  that  it  was  a Mediterranean 
turtle,  and  not  wholefome ; but  a perfon  who 
was  willing  to  fatisfy  his  appetite  at  the  rifque 
of  his  life,  eat  of  it : he  was  feized  with  a 
violent  vomiting  and  purging;  but  his  con- 
' ftitution 
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ftitutfon  overpowered  the  malignity  of  ths 

Thefe  are  a formidable  and  ufelefs  kind,  if 
compared  to  the  turtle  caught  in  the  South  Seas 
and  the  Indian  Ocean.  Thefe  are  of  different 
kinds ; not  only  unlike  each  other  in  form,  but 
furnifhing  man  with  very  different  advantages. 
They  are  ufually  diftinguifhed  by  failors  into 
four  kinds ; the  T runk  T urtle,  the  Logger- 
head,  the  Hawkfbill,  and  the  Green  Turtle. 

The  Trunk  Turtle  is  commonly  larger  than 
the  refl,  and  its  back  higher  and  rounder.  I'he 
flefh  of  this  is  rank,  and  not  very  wholefome. 

The  Loggerhead  is  fo  called  from  the  large- 
nefs  of  its  head,  which  is  much  bigger  in  pro- 
portion than  that  of  the  other  kinds.  The  flefli 
of  this  alfo  is  very  rank,  and  not  eaten  but  in 
cafe  of  neceffity. 

The  Hawkfbill  Turtle  is  the  leaft  of  the  four, 
and  has  a long  and  fmall  mouth,  fomewhat  rc- 
fembling  the  bill  -of  an  hawk.  The  flefh  of  this 
alfo  is  very  indifferent  eating;  but  the  fhell 
ferves  for  the  moft  valuable  purpofes.  This  is 
I the  animal  that  fupplies  the  tortoife-ftiell,  of 
which  fuch  a variety  of  beautiful  trinkets  are 
made.  The  fubltance  of  which  the  fhells  of 
’ other  turtle  are  compofed,  is  thin  and  porous ; 
but  that  of  the  hawkfbill  is  firm,  and,  when  po- 
lifhed,  is  beautifully  marbled.  'Fhey  generally , 
carry  about  three  pounds ; but  the  largeft  of  all 
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fix  pounds.  The  fliell  confifts,  as  in  all  the 
kind,  of  thirteen  leaves  or  plates,  of  which  eight 
are  flat,  and  five  hollow.  They  are  raifed  and 
taken  off  by  means  of  fire,  which  is  made  un- 
der the  fhell  after  the  flefh  is  taken  out.  As 
foon  as  the  heat  affedfs  the  leaves,  they  ftart 
from  the  ribs,  and  are  eafily  raifed  with  the 
point  of  a knife-  By  being  feraped  and  po- 
lifhed  on  both  fides,  they  become  beautifully 
tranfparent ; or  are  eafily  caft  into  what  form 
the  workman  thinks  proper,  by  making  , them 
foft  and  pliant  in  warm  water,  and  then  ferew- 
ing  them  in  a mold,  like  a medal : however, 
the  fhell  is  moft  beautiful  before  it  undergoes 

I..  ^ 

this  laft  operation. 

But  of  all  animals  of  the  tortoife  kind,  the 
Green  Turtle  is  the  mofl  noted,  and  the  moft 
valuable.  The  delicacy  of  its  flefli,  and  its  nu- 
tritive qualities,  together  with  the  property  of 
being  eafily  digefted,  were,  for  above  a century, 
known  only  to  our  feamen,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  the  coafts  where  they  were  taken.  It  was 
not  till  by  flow  degrees  the  diftindfion  came  to 
be  made  between  fuch  as  were  malignant  and 
fuch  as  were  wholefome.  The  controverfies 
and  contradidlions  of  our  old  travellers  were 
numerous  upon  this  headj  fome  afferting,  that 
the  turtle  was  delicious  food;  and  others,  that 
it  was  adtual  poifon.  Dampier,  that  rough  fea- 
nian,  who  has  added  more  to  natural  hiftory 
3 than 
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fhan  half  of  the  philofophers  that  went  before 
him,  appears^  to  be  the  firft  who  informed  us 
of  thetr  diftindfions ; and  that,  while  the  reft 
might  be  valuable  for  other  purpofes,  the  green 
turtle  alone  was  chiefly  prized  for  the  delicacy 
of  its  flefh.  He  never  imagined,  however,  that 
this  animal  would  make  its  way  to  the  luxurious 
tables  of  Europe ; for  he  feems  chiefly  to  re- 
commend it  as  faked  up  for  fhip’s  prO'vifion,  in 
cafe  of  neceflity. 

At  prefent  the  turtle  is  very  well  known 
among  us ; and  is  become  the  favourite  food  of 
thofe  that  are  defirous  of  eating  a great  deal 
without  the  danger  of  furfeiting.  This  is  a 
property  the  flefh  of  the  turtle  feems  peculiarly 
pclTefled  of ; and  by  the  importation  of  it  alive 
among  us,  gluttony  is  freed  from  one  of  its 
greateft  reftraints.  The  flefh  of  the  turtle  is 
become  a branch  of  commerce ; and  therefore 
fliips  are  provided  with  conveniences  for  fup- 
plying  them  with  water  and  provifion,  to  bring 
them  over  in  health  from  Jamaica,  and  other 
Weft  India  iflands.  This,  however,  is  not  al- 
ways eft’edfed  ; for  though  they  are  very  viva- 
cious, and  fcarce  require  any  provifion  upon 
the  voyage,  yet,  by  the  working  of  the  fliip> 
and  their  beating  againft  the  fides  of  the  boat 
that  contains  them,  they  become  battered  and 
lean ; fo  that  to  eat  this  animal  in  the  higheft 
perfedlion,  inftead  of  bringing  the  turtle  to 
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the  epicure,  he  ought  to  be  tranfported  to  the 
turtle. 

This  animal  is  called  the  green  turtle,  from 
the  colour  of  its  fhell,  v/hich  is  rather  greener 
than  that  of  others  of  this  kind.  It  is  gene- 
rally found  about  two  hundred  weight ; though 
Tome  are  five  hundred,  and  others  not  above 
^ift3^  Dampier  tells  us  of  one  that  v/as  feen  at 
Port-Royal  in  Jamaica,  that  was  fix  feet  broad 
acrofs  the  back : he  does  not  tell  us  its  other 
dimenfions  j but  fays,  that  the  fon  of  Captain 
Roach,  a boy  about  ten  years  old,  failed  in  the 
fhell,  as  in  a boat,  from  the  fhore  to  his  father’s 
fhip,  which  was  above  a quarter  of  a mile  from 
land.  But  this  is  nothing  to  the  fize  of  fome 
turtles  the  ancients  fpeak  of.  ^Tlian  affiires 
us,  that  the  houfes  in  the  Ifland  of  Taprobane 
are  ufually  covered  with  a fingle  fhell.  Dio- 
dorus Siculus  tells  us,  that  a people  neighbour- 
ing on  Ethiopia,  called  the  T urtle-eaters,  coafted 
along  the  fhore  in  boats  made  of  the  upper  fhell 
of  this  aninjal ; and  that  in  war,  when  they  had 
eaten  the  flefh,  the  covering  ferved  them  as  a 
tent.  In  this’  account,  Pliny,  and  all  the  rell 
of  the  ancients  agree  ; and  as  they  had  frequent 
opportunities  of  knowing  the  truth,  we  are  not 
lightly  to  contradidl  their  teflimoiiy. 

At  prefent,  however,  they  are  not  feen  of 
fuch  amazing  dimenfions.  We  are  told,  by 
Laet,  that  on  the  Ifle  of  Cuba  they  grow  to 
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fuch  a fize,  as  that  five  men  can  ftand  on  the 
back  of  one  of  them  together ; and  what  is 
more  furprifing  ftill,  that  the  animal  does  not 
feem  overloaded,  but  will  go  off  with  them  upon 
its  back,  with  a flow  fteady  motion,  towards  the 
fea. 

They  are  found  in  the  greateft  numbers  on 
the  Ifland  of  Afcenfion ; where,  for  feveral 
years,  they  are  taken  to  be  falted  to  feed  the 
flaves,  or  for  a fupply  of  fliip’s  provifion.  Their 
value  at  prefent  feems  to  be  better  known. 

This  animal  feldom  comes  from  the  fea  but 
to  depofit  its  eggs, . and  now  and  then  to  fport 
in  frefli  water.  Its  chief  food  is  a fubmarine 
plant,  that  covers  the  bottom  of  feveral  parts 
of  the  fea  not  far  from  the  fhore.  There  the 
turtles  are  feen,  when  the  weather -is  fair,  feed- 
ing in  great  numbers,  like  flocks  of  fheep,  fe- 
veral fathoms  deep  upon  the  verdant  carpet  be- 
low. At  other  times  they  go  to  the  mouths  of 
rivers,  and  they  feem  to  find  gratification  in 
frefh-water.  After  fome  time  thus  employed, 
they  feek  their  former  ftations ; and  when  done 
feeding,  they  generally  float  with  their  heads 
above  water,  unlefs  they  are  alarmed  by  the 
approach  of  hunters  or  birds  of  prey,  in  which 
cafe  they  fuddenly  plunge  to  the  bottom.  They 
often  feek  their,  provifion  among  the  rocks, 
feeding  upon  mofs  and  fea-weed  ; and  it  is  pro- 
bable will  not  difdain  to  prey  upon  infeils  and 
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other  fmall  animals,  as  they  are  very  fond  of 
flefh  when  taken  and  fed  for  the  table. 

At  the  time  of  breeding,  they  are  feen±o  for- 
fake  their  former  haunts  and  their  food,  and  to 
take  fometimes  a voyage  of  nine  hundred  miles 
to  depofit  their  eggs  on  fome  favourite  fliore. 
The  coafts  they  always  refort  to  upon  thefe 
occafions  are  thofe  that  are  low,  flat,  and  fandy ; 
for  being  heavy  animals,  they  cannot  climb  a 
bold  fhore ; nor  is  any  bed  fo  proper  as  fand  to 
lay  their  eggs  on.  They  couple  in  March,  and 
continue  united  till  May ; during  a great  part 
of  which  time  they  are  feen  locked  together, 
and  almofl:  incapable  of  feparatiom  The  female 
feems  paflive  and  reludbant ; but  the  male  grafps 
her  v/ith  his  claws  in-  fuch  a manner,  that  no- 
thing can  induce  him  to  quit  his  hold.  It  would 
feem  that  the  grafp,  as  in  frogs,  is  in  fome  mea- 
fure  cqpvulfive,  and  that  the  animal  is  unable  to 
relax' its  efforts. 

When  the  time  for  laying  approaches,  the 
female  is  feen  towards  the  fetting  of  the  fun 
drawing  near  the  fhore,  and  looking  earneflly 
about  her,  as  if  afraid  of  being  difeovered. 
When  fhe  perceives  any  perfon  on  fiiorc,  fhe 
feeks  for  another  place : but  if  otherwife,  fhe 
lands  when  it  is  dark,  and  goes  to  take  a furvey 
of  the  fand  where  fhe  deffgns  to  lay.  Having 
marked'  the  fpot,  fne  goes  back  without  laying, 
for  that  night,  to  the  ocean  again  j but  the  next 
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night  returns  to  depofit  a part  of  her  burthen. 
She  begins  by  working  and  digging  in  the  fand 
with  her  fore-feet  till  fhe  has  made  a round 
hole,  a foot  broad  and  a foot  and  an  half  deep, 
juft  at  the  place  a little  above  where  the  water 
reaches  higheflr.  This  done,  flie  lays  eighty  or 
ninety  eggs  at  a time,  each  as  big  as  a hen’s 
egg,  and  as  round  as  a ball.  She  continues  lay- 
ing about  the  fpace  of  an  hour ; during  which 
time,  if  a cart  were  driven  over  her,  fhe  would 
not  be  induced  to  ftir.  The  eggs  are  covered 
with  a tough  white  fkin,  like  wetted  parchment. 
When  fhe  has  done  laying,  fhe  covers  the  hole 
fo  dexteroufly,  that  it  is  no  eafy  matter  to  find 
the  place  ; and  tliofe  muft  be  accuftomed  to  the 
fearch  to  make  the  difeovery.  When  the  turtle 
has  done  laying,  fhe  returns  to  the  fea,  and  leaves 
her  eggs  to  be  hatched  by  the  heat  of  the  fun. 
At  the  end  of  fifteen  days  fhe  lays  about  the 
fame  number  of  eggs  again ; and  at  the  end  of 
another  fifteen  days  fhe  repeats  the  fame ; three 
times  in  all,  ufing  the  fame  precautions  every 
time  for  their  fafety. 

In  about  twenty-four  or  tv/enty-five  days 
after  laying,  the  eggs  are  hatched  by  the  heat 
of  the  fun ; and  the  young  turtles,  being  about 
as  big  as  quails,  are  feen  burfting  from  the  fand, 
as  if  earth-born,  and  running  diredtly  to  the  fea, 
with  inflindl  only  for  their  guide ; but,  to  their 
great  misfortune,  it  often  happens,  that  their 
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ftrength  being  fmall,  the  furges  of  the  fea,  for- 
fome  few  days,  beat  them  back  upon  the  fliore. 
Thus  ej^pofed,  they  remain  a prey  to  thoufands 
of  birds  that  then  haunt  the  coalts  j and  thefe 
looping  down  upon  them  carry  off  the  greateft 
part,  and  fometimes  the  whole  brood,  before 
they  have  ftrength  fufficient  to  withftand  the 
waves,  or  dive  to  the  bottom.  .Helbigius  in- 
forms us,  that  they  have  ftill  another  enemy  to 
fear,  which  is  no  other  than  the  parent  that 
produced  them,  that  waits  for  their  arrival  at 
the  edge  of  the  deep,  and  devours  as  many  as 
ftie  can.  This  circumftance  however  demands 
further  confirmation  j though  nothing  is  more 
certain  than  that  the  crocodile  a6ls  in  the  fame 
unnatural  manner. 

When  the  turtles  have  done  laying  they  then 
return  to  their  accuftomed  places  of  feeding. 
Upon  their  outfet  to  the  fliore,  where  they 
breed,  they  are  always  found  fat  and  healthy ; 
but  upon  their  return,  they  are  weak,  lean,  and 
unfit  to  be  eaten.  They  are  feldom  therefore 
molefted  upon  their  retreat ; but  the  great  art 
is  to  feize  them  when  arrived,  or  to  intercept 
their  arrival.  In  thefe  uninhabited  iflarids,  to 
which  the  green  turtle  chiefly  reforts,  the  men 
that  go  to  take  them  land  about  night-fall,  and 
without  making  any  noife  (for  thofe  animals, 
tliough  without  any  external  O'pening  of  the  ear, 
hear  very  diftindlly,  there  being  an  auditory 
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conduit  that  opens  into  the  moutli)  He  cloft: 
while  they  fee  the  female  turtle  coming  on  fhore. 
They  let  her  proceed  to  her  greateft  diftance 
from  the  fea  •,  and  ^en,  when  fhe  is  moft  bufily 
employed  in  fcratching  a hole  in  the  fand,  they 
fally  out  and  furprife  her.  Their  manner  is  to 
turn  her  upon  her  back,  which  utterly  incapa- 
citates her  from  moving ; and  yet,  as  the  crea- 
ture is  very  ftrong,  and  ftruggles  very  hard, 
two  men  find  it  no  eafy  matter  to  lay  her  over. 
When  thus  fecured  they  go  to  the  nextj  and 
in  this  manner,  in  lefs  than  thi'ce  hours,  they 
have  been  known  to  turn  forty  or  fifty  turtles, 
each  of  which  weighs  from  an  hundred  and 
fifty  to  two  hundred  pounds.  Labat  allures  us, 
that  when  the  animal  is  in  this  helplefs  lituation, 
it  is  heard  to  figh  very  heavily,  and  even  to 
Ihed  tears. 

At  prefent,  from  the  great  appetite  that  man 
has  difeovered  for  this  animal,  they  are  not  only 
thinned  in  their  numbers,  but  are  alfo  grown 
much  more  fhy.  There  are  feveral  other  ways, 
therefore,  contrived  for  taking  them.  One  is, 
to  feize  them  when  coupled  together,  at  the 
breeding  feafon,  wfien  they  are  very  eafily  ap- 
proached, and  as  eafily  feen ; for  thefe  animals, 
though  capable  of  living  for  fome  time  under 
water,  yet  rife  every  eight  or  ten  minutes  to 
breathe..  As  foon  as  they  are  thus  perceived, 
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two  or  three  people  draw  near  them  in  a canoe, 
and  flip  a noofe  either  round  their  necks- or 
one  of  their  feet.  If  they  have  no  line,  they 
lay  hold  of  them  by  the  neck,  where  they  have 
no  fliell,  with  their  hands  only;  and  by  this 
means  they  ufually  catch  them  both  together. 
But  fometimes  the  female  cfcapes,  being  more 
fliy  than  the  male. 

Another  way  of  taking  them  is  by  tlie  har- 
poon, either  when  they  are  playing  on  the  fur- 
face  of  the  water,  or  feeding  on  the  bottom; 
when  the  harpoon  is  fkilfully  darted,  it  flicks 
fafl  in  the  fhell  of  the  back ; the  wood  then  dif- 
engages  from  the  iron,  and  the  line  is  long 
enough  for  the  animal  to  take  its  range ; for  if 
the  harpooner  fhould  attempt  at  once  to  draw 
the  animal  into  his  boat  till  it  is  weakened  by 
its  own  flruggling,  it  would  probably  get  free. 
Thus  the  turtle  flruggles  hard  to  get  loofe,  but 
all  in  vain ; for  they  take  care  the  line  faflened 
to  the  harpoon  fliall  be  flrong  enough  to 
hold  it. 

There  is  yet  another  way,  which,  though 
feemingly  aukward,  is  faid  to  be  attended  with 
very  great  fuccefs.  A good  diver  places  him- 
felf  at  the  head  of  the  boat ; and  when  the  turtles 
are  obferved,  w'hich  they  fometimes  are  in  great 
numbers,  afleep  on  the  furface,  he  immediately 
quits  the  vell'el  at  about  fifty  yards  diflance,  and 
■ \ keeping 
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keeping  ftill  under  water,  diredls  his  paffage  to 
where  the  turtle  was  feen,  and  coming  up  be- 
neath, feizes  it  by  the  tail  5 the  animal  awaking, 
ftruggles  to  get  free  ; and  by  this  both  are  kept 
at  the  furface  until  the  boat  arrives  to  take 
tiiem  in. 
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